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Comwen. Usrvemstrr 

Tux Op Guere vension, preserved in Codex Chisianus, probs- 
bly exhibits the story of Daniel in the lion’s den in the earllent 
form known to us. Its claim to be derived from Origen’s Z'etrapla 
is borne out by the version of Paul of Tella found in Codex 
Ambroxianus Syro-Hexaplaris.. Theodotion’s version seems to have 
heen based on one already extant toward the end of the first century 
the place of the Vetus Gracca in the great codices. MSS, daughter- 
versions and patristic quotations furnish an extensive apparatos 
critioua for the restoration of Theodotion. The Syriac Peshita, 
like ‘Theodotion, represents a2 Aramaic text closely resembling the 
Masoretic, and in spite of some curious variants in the Latin 
Vulgate, Jerome's text.ceems to have been quite sintilar. 
officially recognized by synagogue and church have attracted little 
«rally been explained either by negligence in copying or inten- 
tional changes in Codex Chisianus or by alterations, dus to. the 
same causes, in the Aramaic text from which the version was 
made: Neither explanation is very plausible. A carefal com- 
parison has led the present writer to the conviction that tho old 
than the one represented by our MSS of the Hebrow Bible and fo 
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Ta the Vetus Gracea, Darius appoints three presidents anid has in| 
empire. Jealous of Daniel, the other two plan to rain him through 
hie religion. In vs. 9 they are spoken of as robs &o dr8pas, in vs. 4 
he ol tiln rearioxo., in va. 12 28 ofros of dv@pero:, and in vs. 24 28 

+ A notable exception is R, H, Charles who, in his Commentary on Daniel, 
ithe Masoretic text. This scholar, however, docs not observe that it ls as 
Taluabie in Ob. -vi ae in Cha, iii-v. 
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Bio Eriperros dxcivac of xaronapropiourcs rot Aarh\. These $o men 
tay cons t secure from Darin a decree forbidding for thirty 
days prayer and supplication to any god without the king's per- 
mission, Por this seems to be the meaning of xz>o 470 J 
(ve. 8 Aram.) — “ except from thee (by thy authority), 0 King.” 
Such a prohibition of a foreign cult would accomplish their pur 
pose, as they knew Daniel would not desist from worshipping his 
own god. ‘The two presidents (p37e) obtain without difficulty 
the king’s sanction of this edict, Having observed that Daniel 
continued to pray three times a day with his windows open toward 
Jerusalem, the two men then sppear before the king, accuse 
their colleague, and adjure Darina by the law (ypesem I 
of the Medes and Persians not to change the decree. The Aramaic 
texb probably read OTE: “Ie MI 7? pie: ef. the Syrine ver- 
sions Of Matth. xxvi, 63. The Persian loan-word dat mean 
law or religion. The king is asked to swear by the sacred book 
of his religion, as a Jew would swear on the Torah, the Christian 
on the Bible, ‘the Modem on the Koran, that he’ will nob ormoind 
the decree, as he undoubtedly might do, were he not bound by such 
anooth. Late at night Daniel is cast to the lions, a stane is placed 
at the entrance of the den, and a seal put upon it. There is no 
indication that the den (N22) is @ subterranean pit, and no refer 
ence to lis bottom (R21 MYON Aram.). The king takes no food 
and is mable to sleep, Wondering whether Daniel might yet be 
alive, he goes to the den early in the morning, taking with him: 
enme straps as witnesses, finds Daniel unharmed, and releases him. 
The ordeal has heen atecessful, But the tro men who had aceueed 
him, with their wives and children, sre thrown into the den and 
consumed by the lions, Thereupon the king proclaims himself a 
convert to Daniels god and orders him to be worshipped throughout 
the empire. The variations fous his sinopie Sm of hn eee 
the Mazoretia text are obviously additions and embellishments to 
caggerate the wickedness and folly of the plot, emphasize the 
fudlgnint: eihates the viirasls. and adorn the tale. The story is 
eo #haped as to give the impression that all the great officials of 
the kingdom take part in the proceedings, and with their wives 
and children perish as a resnit. The satraps’ of 120 provinces, 














Daniel and Androctes 3 


ruin of Daniel. They obtain a decree that prohibits not only the 
worship of any god without the king’s approval but of every god, 
period of thirty days. ‘This whole crowd of officiala spy on Daniel 
reminding the king that he has made it and that no edict made 
by the king can be changed, for the law of the Medes and Persians 
sannot be altered. Additional poignancy is given to the king's 
helpless grief by his abstinence fram concubines during the night. 
When Daniel has been found intact, and his enemies are punished, 









A last delicious touch is added by their being slain by the. lions 
* or ever they reached the bottom of the den.” 

This tendency to expansion continued. In tbe appendix to the 
story of Bel and the Dragon? we learn that the number of lions 
waa seven and that Daniel was in the den seven days, and the lions 
are given no food. On the sixth day Habakkuk received orders to go 
to Babylon with food for Daniel. As he did not know the way or 
‘where the den was, the spirit took him by the hair and carried 
through the sir to Babylon and to the den, where he set before the 
prophet, on the seventh day, the food he had brougit. | 

Beyond the Old Greek we cannot go with certainty, It is not 
impossible that the original Aramaic text wes even shorter. The 
name “ Dariua” may be an addition, as Lagrange* has suggested. 
Torrey * hue plausibly maintained that the Aramaic story book was 
written in the middls of the third century B.O.. There is no 
allusion to Antiochus IV Epiphanes ander the guise of a Persian 
| 4p. for this fragment, found both In Vetus Graces and Theodotion, 

Whitton Davies in R. H. Charles, The Apocrypha ond Pecudepigrophe of 
the Old Testament, 1, 1013, p. 022%. It is interesting to observe that 
here also Thoodotion’s text exbibite the same tendencies as in Ch. vi. It 
adda to the Vetus Graces the statements that “food was not them given 
to them” (the lions) end that Daniel's enemies were not only devoured 
‘but devoured “in « moment before his face.” 

« Reous Biblique Internationale, N. 6, 1, 1004, pp. 501 f- 

‘Notes on the Aramnale Part of Daniel’ in Tromsoctions of the Com 
section! Academy of Arts and Science, 1900, p 244. He places its com 
position “not before or after the reign of Ptolemy [11 (247-223 B.0.).° 
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evidence against this untenable theory. Attempts to suppress the 
Erections ‘of Worstisp many tiavy bees sae 8, She Perea ea 
¢ sacidae, The attitude of the early Achaemenian kin 
eanne ber cuotett to’ Else: oonitary: Uf the “law of the Modes and 
Sho ‘Pencitna” “sofunlly Sefeen b's guareil Cocks tile sully Ne 
distinct bearing on the date af some of the later parts of the Avesta. 
While in Jewizh folk-lore extraordinary actions are o 
attributed to asses, bears, lions, and serpents, and strange powers 
over such beasts are exercised by holy men, come stories no doubt 
reflect also real observations of the habits of animals. ‘That “Got 
stopped the Hons’ mouth” soay. after all, have origin | 
nothing mote than that the lions did not est Daniel, just as the 
statement that Yahwe opens the windows of heaven or closea them. 
the lions were firet supposed not to have touched the prophet may 
have been the olserved fact that lions in captivity which are fed 
in the day do not hunt for prey during the night, but sleep, and 
in that sleep, ay numerous witnesses affirm, are not aware of the 
presence of human beings near them, since their acent is much 
inferior to that of other animals, or inclined to attack @ quiet man, 
if they wake up und find him, Jt may have been « prov 
escape tather than a miracle that the story-teller first meant to 
celebrate. 

A similar recognition of observed peculiarities of lions probably 
lies at the basis of the story of Androcles, and possibly alao that 
of Theela. Aulus Gelline* relates that he had read in Book V of. 
Apion’s Alyerrard this author's account of a remarkable personal 
experinnce. When Apion once was in Rome, possibly in 40 A. TD, 
and went to the Coliseum to see a-siave defend his life against a 
huge Numidian lion, he witnessed the spectacle of the lisn walking 
up to the man, showing at first a certain amawment, then appar- 
ently recognition and joy, licking his face, and allowing him to 
caress him, The story was told ” oircumlotaque tabella” to the 
audience of how the slave had run away and in the desert entered: 
a lion’s den, freed the lion from  @plinter in the paw, and lived 
with him until canght by Roman soldiers, who brought him to 
Rome where he unexpectedly found his former friend of the desert. 
————— ee eee 























* Necles Attioar, [V, xiv. 





on 1908 snd at St. Louis in 1904, from whose paw a huge splinter 
the operation and showing deep gratitude afterwards. He also 
relates numerous instances of his seeing lions in other menaceries, 
after many yoars, whose joy st meeting him again was expressed 
naturally consumed by them without regard to their pacific faith 
and gentle character ia the unquestioned testimony of history which 
is inclined to blame the keepers rather than the beasts. But it is 
possible that the stories, growing more and more into the mar- 
yeloua, of lions sparing these Christians have also a. foundation in 
font. Te has often boen observed that lions kept in cages, when 
they are brought out before an andience, show a certain bewilder- 
ment and a desire to take to flight rather than to fight It may 
well be that on some occasion, seeing the calm. behavior of the little 
group of Christians in the arena, a lion would at first hesitate and 
even refuse to attack. Such an experience, looked upon as # marvel, 
may then have heen told in increasingly glowing colors in honor of 
the martyr. Intrinsically, there is nothing improbable in the tale 
told of Thecla" that a lioness licked her feet and fought with a 
hear attacking her. Ti is the accurmulation of beaste that makes 
Us pus, But it is significant here als, that the Greek text is 
very much aimpler, while the Syriac text shows a vonsideranle 





expansion 
This paper has been written with no apologetic interest to prove 
ter of the alleged experiences of Daniel, 






= or Thecla, but in order to chow how sch stories have 
grown more wonderful in the bands of copyists, and how the habits 
in giving rise to tales long. supposed to have rested solely on pious 


Ler} LT 





+ Yon Tierea und Menschen, Brichnisse und Br{ohrangen, Berlin, 1906. 
* The Training of Wild Animals, New York, 1003. 
** dete Paull et Theclac’ in Acta Apostoforum Apooryphorum, I, 258 seq. 
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In a note on ** 
p. 316f, Pr 
in Dan. 1: 
Gvilpume in ves. 12 and 24, obviously for N23. he can scarcely 
have felt that there was anything absurd in teferri: to them in 
ve, 5 a8 vearioxo. Nor is there any treason why he should. He 
probably read y*p>y in his Aramaic text, and this word means 
‘ servants * as well as ‘youths.’ The Targum to Esther ii, 2 renders 
“20M “Yd with x207 ‘ody (Syr.xo5s7 Moy), and these were 
the king’s servants, “Twe (Trg. Twewe Syrfoween Gk. 
fuixorm) ; “boya’ were not entrusted with selevting beauties for 
the royal harem from which a queen might be chosen, ‘There is 
no evidence that of dco reanioxo is an insertion, “arrant’ or other- 
wise, by a scribe remembering Zerubabel in I Ksdras iii, 4. On the 
contrary, the Inter reference to ‘the two men’ requires that they 
should have been mentioned before ss originators of the plot. 
That the subject follows the verb does not mark it as a gloss, and 
the desiznation of the two officials is altogether unobjectionable, 
story may have made the two men the aole conspirators.” If go, 
the Vetus Graeca has obviously retained this important feature of 
the original, and there is no ground for euspectir g that its ap- 
pearance in this old version is due to an arbitrary ration: on 
on the part of the translator, The transposition, excision, and 
conjectural emendation, by which it ia proposed to bring the version 
into harmony with the Masoretic text rather than with what is ad- 
mittedly more likely to be “the earliest form of the story,” seem. 
to be quite unnecessary. 

Dr. Montgomery, like Bludgu,® assumes that there were two dis 
Masorah represents the earlier of these. The resemblance between 
the two is in the main so close, even in these chapters, that one 
would then have to be looked upon ay a tevision of tha other. But 
the occasional differences do not give the impression of being the 
result of & conscious effort to remove, from # ritionalistic stand- 


he Two Youths in LXX to Dan. 67 JAOS 41, 
ESC) -Montgome ¥ expresses the view that of avo 
beurdity, because they were not ‘boys’ as the O92 
4 (Syz. sm), and that these words ‘appear to be 


TeeTtlan 















c. =, 





point, all improhabilities. ns atte ole tamondaied Glen 
vould be expected, and a better ordered text Nor does Dr. 
Montgomery charge the reviser of the Aramaic text with rational 
izing; the onus falls, in his opinion, on “the rationalistic Greek 





translators.” iat. Seka Oraeaa seemms $0. bo 0-0 Yom stale 
rendering of an Aramaic original than Theodotion. Tt ‘was proha- 
bly made {rom un already somewhat corrupt text in a state of 
fluctuation. Whether it is nearer, in form, as well as in age, to 
the first Aramaic draft is, of course, a matter of subjective judg- 
ment. To the preset, writer the probsbility semms deci 








“BOOKS 1-12 
LeRoy Cass Rareer 
Buxvax n00xs ofthe Kashmiri recension of the Atharve-Veda 





(i. e. the Atharva-Veda according to the achool of the Paippaliidas) 
have now been published, the twelfth Bonk $b ceady, east CoS 
nearly one-half of the muterial of that text is accessible for study. 
Tnasmuch ws it shows considerable agreement with and marked 
differenres from the more familiar recension ot th scioel. 3 
Saéunakiyas (often called the vulgate) o preliminary examination 
of iis contents may well be made. 

The text of the AV in the S achool is divided info 20 booka: the 
inst book is a Inte addition taken almost entirely from the Rig Veda 
for rituulistic use, and Book 19 too is a supplement 
he frst 18 books are arranged in three grand divisions: (1) books 
1-7 contain misre De ) 
and in books 1-5 there are stanza norms which rise regularly from 
four to eight: (2) books 6-12 contain miscellaneou: long hymns 
(the shortest has 2) stanzas): (3) hooks 18-48 are characterized 
by « general unity of subject matter within each book. 

The text of the AV of the Paipp achool consists also of 20 books 
but the arrangement differs from that of the 8 school; and it pre- 
sents somewhat more material, probably about 6500 stamms as 














against the approximately 6000 stanzas of the & text with its two 
supplementary books 19 and 20 included. In the Paipp text books 
1-15 contain miscellaneous short hymns, the stanza norma in books 





1-@ increasing regularly from four to twelve, while in books 10-19 
the norms, if they exist, seem to run irregularly between ten and 
sixteen. 

" Books 1-7 of the Siunnkiya reappear for the most part in AVP; 
$-14 almost completely. Of 15 there is only the beginning; 16 
and 17 appear for the most part. On the other hand the funeral 
hymns, book 15, are wanting entirely. Of the two supe 
books, 19 and 20, , the latter including the Lun‘dpa-hymna ia wanting 
in AVP, except those stanzas which are not kundipa and ire not 
borrowed from the RV; book 19 with the exception of about 12 of 

5 





Contents of Kashmirian Atharca-Veda y 


its 72 hymna is scattered through the AVP, showing that this 
supplement to the Sdunakiya is largely derived from its, sister- 
fakhi, The arrangement of the two Vedas is to a certain extent 
on parullel lines: books 1-5 of the Siunakiya are contained in 1-9 
of AVP: books 8-11 in the large book 16; book 12 in 17; books 
13, 14, 16, 17 in 18: the one notable divergence concerns 6 and 7 
of the Siunakiyn: they appear in 19 and 20 of AVP. The varia- 
tians between the two texta range all the way from inconsiderable 
yariants to complete change of pense.”*- 

In addition to the large body of material which Paipp and $ 
have in common there is a goodly amount of matter in Paipp which 
is not in & bot is also in texts other than S, and then there is = 
larg: amount of material not known in any text other than Paipp: 
the first twelve books of Paipp have 490 hymns, 3126 stanzas, and 
of these 1538 stanzas are given for the first time in his text. 

The very varied themes of the hymns in AVS have been classified 
by Bloomfield* in fourteen groups of which the last two do not 
come under consideration here: we now turn to a consideration of 
the hymns in Books 1-12 of the Paipp as distributed through the 
twelve groups. 

1) Charms to cure diseases and possession by demons. In this 
group I put thirty-six hymne of Paipp which are also in S and 
thirty-seven which are not in S. The charms of this sort are 
numerous in the AV snd give a variegated picture of primitive 
medicine, where cures are wrought by symbolic practices or with 
amulets, many of which are vegetable. Atharvan charms aguinst 
fever have attracted attention because of their rather full state- 
ments of symptoms. Of the six hymns in $ dealing with fever 
three appear in Paipp Books 1-12 and there are two new hymns 
on the same subject. Three hymna of 8 mre against worms; these 
appear In Palpp Books 1-12, and three new hymns of the same 
intent appear, There are in § eight hymus against poisons par- 
ticularly of snakes; five of these occur in Paipp Books 1-12 (others 
elsewhere in the same version) and twenty new hymns of this 
intent occur in the eame books. It is a striking feature of the 
contents of the edited part of the Kashmirian AV that over half 

* Bloomfiald, The Atharco-Veda, p. 15. Written before publication of 


* The Athorva-Vede, p. 67. 
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of the new curative charms are against poison but probably it is of 
no great signi ie ati 

2) Prayers for long life and health. Piipp in Books 1-12 pre- 
sents sixteen hymns of this sort which occur in & but adds only 
three new ones to the group: one of these is a variation of some 
formulae which are given in two Yajur-Veda texts in connectior 
with # sacrifice to the all-gods. —— 

3) Imprecations agains! demons, sorcerers, and enemias. Hos- 
of Atharvan charms. One cannot always assign hymns to this 
class with certainty because they verge toward remedial charms, 
charms pertaining to women, charms pertaining to royalty, charms 
for prosperity, etc. In the S version about seventy-five hymns may 
be classified here; in Piipp Books 1-12 seventy-seven of the sort 
occur according to my judgment, and as Books 19 and 20 of Piipp 
have a good many more we may well say that the Kashmirian AV 
contains considerably mora imprecations than §, Of the impre- 
cations which appear in § twenty-five occur also in Paipp Booka 
1-12. Among these is S 4, 16 4 hymn mmch admired for its fine 
statement of diyine omnipresence and omniscience and often com- 
pared to the imprecatory psalms of the Hebrews: another ia 8 6.3 
(= RV 10. 128; TS 4. 7, 14) called a vihavya bymn, that is a 
prayer to attract the gods away from others’ sacrifices to one’s own. 
Fifty-two of the imprecations in Paipp Books 1-12 do not occur in 
the yulgate: one of these is a vihavya built up out of RV stanzas 
with additions, another is against ghrinas “ smells, odors,” and it 
seems to be against foul odors as something demoniacal, but it is 
without parallel. Six of these new hymns are repetitious prose — 
formulse and two others are formulaic matrical stanzas; all eight 
suggest Yajur Veda and two do have parallels in such texts: they 
are Paipp 2, 53, 54, 68, 89, 84; 4 B- 7, 13, 20. | 

4) Charms perlaining to women, About thirty such chorms 
uppenr in the 8 version, in the first even books: they are mostly 
lore charms meant to make attractive the user and to gain the 
affection of the beloved, charms to get a husband for a woman, to 
maintain wedded bliss, to bring about successful conception, to 
procure conception of a male child, ta Promote easy parturition: 
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woman of fecundity-or a man of virility. In its Books 1-12 Paipp 
includes ten of these charms which appear in S, and has twenty- 
seven others of similar import. 

5) Charms fo secure harmony, influence in the assembly, etc. 
Of this group Paipp in Books 1-12 has two which are in 5 and 
seven Which are Dew. 

6) Charms pertaining to royally, The hymns of this group 
of their strongth and splendor, and with warfare, arms, and armier. 
The first twelve books of Paipp present in this group twenty-one 
hymua which are also in 8, covering the general range of the group: 
in the same books the Paipp gives twenty-one hymns which sre not 
in $, and it seems worth noting that seven of these are in Book 10 
which bas only sixteen hymns. About half of the new hymns of 
this group in the Piipp are charms for strengthening s king or 
Kingdom or extending hie domain and the rest might fairly be said 
to be against kings’ enemies: the Kashmirian text adds very little 

7) Prayers and imprecations in the interest of the Brahmans. 
In the AV the claims of the Brahmans are at the highest point, 
with their insistence on calling themselves godz, their curses against 
any who violate them or their possessions, and their intense desire 
for duksina, * fees ”: but they are also represented nz desiring the 
Of the hymns of this class which are in § the Paipp has eight: 
three of these have to do with Vedie learning; one (7. 9S 5.7) 
is @ flattering address to “ Grudge” begging her to absent herself; 
another is a dialog between Varuna and Atharvan (typical priest) 
about 2 cow which Varona having given proposes to take back. 
There ure fourteen hymns of this group in Paipp which are not in 
$ though material known in $ is embodied in some of them: most 
exalting the efficacy of the gift, which in several instances is a mess 
of rice-porridge. ‘The four hymns 9. 15, 17-19 have most of the 
matter in § 6, 17-19 rearranged and with new stanzas added ; these 
hymns tell of the dire results to any one who harms the Brahman 
or his wife or withholds e cow from him. 
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8) Charms fo secure prosperity and freedom from danger. 
Hymne of this character are frequent in all the Vedas for the poets 
and prieata were very practical ; in the AVS they make more than 
one-fifth of the entire collection and in Piipp Books 1-12 the pro- 
portion is very much the same. “ House and home, field and river, 
grain and rain, cattle ond horses, trading and gambling, journeying 
and returning, serperits and vermin, furnizh the epecial themes for 
these prayers and charms. And over it all is the still more per- 
sistent outcry after wealth and progeny, exemption and protection 
from calamity and danger.” * In Books 1-12 the Paipp has forty- 
nine hymns of this sort which are also in S: among them the 
group of seven, S 4. 23-29, known as mrgiira hymnz; aleo 8 3. 10, 
which Is divided inte three in Paipp, to Ekastaka who is the per- 
sonification of « particular lunar day; also S 4 33 (— EV 1. 97 
et al.) known as the apigha hymn. In its first twelve books the 
Paipp also has forty-four hymns of thia sort which are notin 8. 

9) Charms in expiation of sin and defilement. Much of the 
Atharva-Veda was composed for people holding primitive con- 
ceptions: sm was not merely a transgression of divine law but an 
independent something communicable by contact just as diseuse is 
contigions; strange happenings were ominous and needed expia- 
tion just as sin did. Piipp in Books 1-12 presents only a few 
charms of this class, but there are more in the unedited por 
Of the hymns of this group which are in § three appear in the 
first twelve books of Pdipp and there are eight others: dios 
latter two'are given in full in the KAusikn-sitra in ite section é 
otra ‘nn ‘portents, cud for a 'éaen Of fire $i a. ¥illaen aiek 
other for # case of mistake in weaving. 


10) Cosmogenic and theasophic hymns. A goodly number af 
these hymns appear in the vulgate text, and their philosophisi 
seems rather remote from ordinary witchcraft spells, but they 
really belong to the AV: some probably were included hecanse of 
the Atharvans’ claim that brahma as a whole was their special 
province, but Edgerton * has forcibly set forth his opinion that 
their presence is due to the similar aims of the ordinary Atharvan 
charms and the Vedic higher thought the very essence of which 
Soe? Bet hopes €© gain proctical deatoeaie 57, Rani 


*Bloomileld, The Atharee-Veda, p. 50, 
* Btadies in Honor of Maurice Bloomfleld, p. 117 ff. 
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Knowledge of the esoteric truth about things.” Fifteen such hymns 


appear in P&ipp Books 1-12 nnd nine of these occur also in fs 
two of these nine are the well-known purusa hymn (== RV 10. 90) 
and the hymn to the unknown god (— RV 10. 121). 

11) Ritualistic and general hymns. The hymns of the Rig, 
‘Sima, and Yajur-Vedas were recited 2s accompaniment to the 





gitra for each af these Vedas indicates just when und where in the 
ceremony each stanza of its Veda ia to be employed. The Atharva 
Veda has a Srinta-sitra, the Vaitina; but it iso late and imitative 
production and its testimony ia not always decisive as to the em- 
ployment of a hymn in Sriuta rites; furthermore the content of a 
hymn does not ulways give clear 1 dication of ita use in auch rites, 
while the Eiusika-sitra, the Atharvan manual of domestic rites, 
may indicate its employment for some other purpose: #0 it Is mot 
casy to be ute that a hymn of the Atharva-Veda was used st 
Seiuta sacrifices. However there are hymns in § which wre 
doubtless used at these greater sacrifices and of these five appear 
in Paipp Books 1-12; hut there are in the same books of Papp 
twenty-four hymns not known in § which T would place in this 
group, Thus Paipp 1. 61 and 1. 102 are connected with sacrifices 
at new. moon or at full moon, 5. 15 would be used ut morning oT 
evening oblations, 5. 16 at a gostoma, 5, 28 at agnidheya: two, 
$9.21 and 12,7, are. prose litanies which seem to belong in. this 
group; und finally there are five hymne which Paipp shares with 
TV but not with S whieh would acem to belong here- 

12) Books deuling with individual themes (books 19-15 of 
AVS). Because of the arrangement of its materials the Kash- 
mirinn Atharva Veda has practically nothing in this group in ite 
first twelve books: at 1.34 and 35 it has two small ects of prose 
formulae which ure connected with the wedding stanms in Kanéiks 
8. 10, and the fragmentary 1. 78 has two stanzn which belong 

Of course no statements about the Kashmirian Atharva 
Books 1-18 of Paipp the hymns which appear in Paipp bat not in 
G ure to those which appear in both abont as four to three; thia 
vatio may not hold for the entire collection but I suspect thet * 
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will not be greatly changed. In Whitney's Atharva-Veda Lanman 
quotes Roth Atts del tv Congreso internazionale degli Orientalisti, 
fi 95, to this effect: “The Kashmirinn text ie more ets 

uyat passages and in charms and incantations than is the Vulgate.” 
in isikee tials 2x Chie pepe ciara toe for modification of 
that stutement: counter charms (class 3), love charms (claas 4) 
und hymns for ritualistic use (class 11) are frequent, and Paipp 
contributes a goodly number of new hymns in these classes, | 

The RV hymns in Paipp enlarge class 11: about forty RV 
hymns are used in AVS, and an additional number of HV stanzas 
most of which are in Book T of 8 where often a angle stanza is 
counted as a hymn. In Books 1-6 of § four-fifths of the RV 
muiterial occurs in RV 10 which is noted for its Atharvan flavor: all 
but two of theee hymns of § appear also in Paiipp. In Book 7 of 8 
thete are about thirty RV stanzas of which only four are in RV 10, 
and about one-half of these thirty stanzas are also in Paipp; in 
Books 5-19 of 8 there is a good amount of RV material, particu- 
latly in § 14 and 18 with material from RV 10 predominating, 
and excepting the funeral hymns the Paipp also has this material. 
Tt seems then thut the hymns which appear in $ and RV almost 
all appear also in Paipp, But Paipp in Books 1-12 shares with 
RV ten hymne which neither § nor other texts have ; it has four 
others which occur in RV and Yajur-Veds texts but not in 8; and 
I have noted in Piipp 18 two RV hymns which do not appear in 
&, both very distinctive hymns to Indra (RV 1. 38 and 2. 13). 
Tt seems probable that Paipp and § contain each about the same 
proportion of material which appears in the RV collection as we 








the Palippaliidins had somewhat more eympathy if not more famili- 
arity with RV material than did the Saunakiva 
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(A) The Terminology of Christian Baplism. 

Owk OF THE PHENOMENA which arouse considerable interest 
from the standpoint of Christian archeology, and present problema 
of some difficulty from the standpoint of Christian doctrine, i# 
Baptism. In Hebrew the verb for baptism is fabal, in Syriac 
‘amad, and in Greek baptizein, The question of the change from 
the Hebrew root fabal to an ontirely different one in the cognats 
Syriac language is a matter of great interest. With a terminclogy 
for baptism probably already in existence, and usages ready to 
hand, why did not Syriac utilize the current Hebrew idiom? 

A brief resumé of the state of the question may not be beside 
the point. James Murdock tm an article called “'The Syriac Word 
for Baptiem” in Bibliotheca Sacra, 7 (1850), pp. 733-743, inter- 
preted the Syriac ‘omad, meaning the reception of baplism, a8 
“coming to a stand” or “taking a public and decisive stand on 
the aide of Christianity” (p, 740). In the same publication, of 
the next year (8, pp. 554-563) Davies in his article * An Investi- 
gation in Syriac Philology “ presented a number of different opin- 
ions as to the meaning of the word. There is, first of all, that 
aivanced by Murdock (noted above), which was first proposed by 
Michaslis and approved by Geseniua: (o fake a decisive stand. A 
second view, proposed by Henderson and Schindler in the Lercon 
Pentaglotion, interpreted ‘amad;~ to stand at or in water in order 
to he sprinkled or poured upon.” “Stabant enim, qui baptiza- 
bantur” In other words, ‘“amad meant to stand in the act of being 
baptized. ‘Davies’ criticiam of this ts pertinent: (a) Christians 
certainly stood up for other acts than haptiam, and (b) what pos- 
sible reference could this derivation hear in relation to the baptiem 
of infants? (Cf. op. cat. p- 555:) A third possibility was ail- 
vanced by Dr. Auguati, Dr. Lee of Cambridge, and Moses Stewart. 
According to this, the root meaning of baptism came from the 
Saerament of Confirmation; so to stand == to sslablish — fo con- 
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ordér to make this derivation, the Aphal of the verb would have to 


be employed to make the meaning clear, and, if the Aphel were 


passive form ( “Hynns) fo be confirmed, to express the receiy- 
ing of baptiam (op. cil, p. 555). He points out that-in the Pe- 
shitio Old and New Testaments the noun ts often used with Tefer- 
ence neither to the meaning stand, nor to Christian baptism (4. 9., 





Heb. 9:10; Mark 7: 4, 8; John 5: 2,4, 7, and 0! T+ Judith 12:75. 
Susannah 13: 15). He also adduces some interesting examples 


from the Nestorian Ritual of Yeshuyab Adiabenus (Assemani, pp. 
113, 140). The priest says: “N, is baptized (56 ty) in the 
Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost “; “he 


dips him into the water” ( #9 = putio ) and “causes him 


to ascend” (8m Jo m> pon) (Assemani iv. for part 2 of iii], 


page 243). He also quotes from a Syriac Ritual of 1572 (Liber 


Ettuum Severi Patriarchas, published at Antwerp), p. 28: “tha 
Son bowed his head and was baptized” (“ap) Ae joqN). In 
“Thou . . . who dippedst thy head into the water (wm> nyny) 
- «+ We invoke, ... who by thy holy baptiem openedst Heaven 
which wus before closed on account of onr sins” (Davies, op. cit., 
p- 656). Despite, then, thy presence af the words in the Syriac 
meaning fo dip or to bow (fabs, sch‘a), the SyTINCG Writers seem 
to prefer an entirely different root. Following the suggestion of 
Anguati, Handiich der christlichen Arckaologie, ii, p. B11, both 
Davies (op. cif., p. 563) and Wright seem to feel that a herative 
Teason establishing the Syriac preference for other words than 
fab'a and pab‘a is to be attributed to their repugnance towards 
nsing terminology associated with the heretical sect of the Saheans 
or Hemerobaptists (Sehain). 

Dr. Wright (“On the Syriac term ‘amad.” in Journal of Sacred 
Literature and Biblical Record, 1859, third seriss, January, volume 
vill, pp. 405-407) shows how the two ‘oying in Arabic are trana- 
that these kindred tongues possess. He points out that it is totally 
impossible to interpret the Syriac term for haptism by the meaning 
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“standing” (op, cil., p. 407; and cf. in same volume p, 231). He 
derives the Syriac ‘amad from the cognate Arabio roots jamada 
(to. shents the sword) or demete (to immerse). Tho Syriac term, 

7 ed ” or “immersed,” is used in Numbers 31: 23. 
This aca SShleo leer froma ings 6: 14, ns is pointed out in 
the Thesaurus (volume ii, cols. 2906 ff.}. Ag illustrating this use, 
ef, an excerpt from Bar Hebracus, Chron., iii, ii, 249 (im aquam tm- 
merget dicens, Baptizatur, ete.) : ay TON) woD Ayre The 
lexicon of Bar-Ali and Bar Bahlul bear out this etymology. 

In the light of convergent testimony it may be rash to offer any 
tantative alternatives to these explanations. But it does undoubt- 
edly seem « mary that the Hebrew root “amad chould appear 
in Syriue only as a noun meaning column, tribunal, “locus alatus” 
(2 Kings 11: 14; 29: 3; Sirach 24: 4; Judith 12: 6, ete.). Why 
was the Hebrew root ‘amad. sed solely in this one meaning, con- 
sonant with the normal Hebrew usage, and yet attached to a totally 
different meaning (baptism), for which no Hebrew wuthority is 
adducible? Why, it might aleo be asked, is the Hebrew root used 
in connection with baptize and baptism (faba!) so completely dis- 
carded? | 

With great hesitation, two suggestions might here be advanced. 
By a comparicon of Sirach 24. 4: é oviAw vepddys given in Syriac aa 
Mot Ty, with 1 Cor. 10: 2, more than merely on association 
of ideas may be seen in the Pauline text (cf. A. J, Mason, The 
Relation of Confirmation to Baptism, 1891, pp. 40-42). The refer- 
ence to “ baptiam in the cloud and in the sea ” might easily, in the 
minds of Syriac speaking and thinking Christians, elicit the refer- 
enw here to the Syriac term for * pillar of cloud.” The associa- 
tion with one of the typea of baptiem in the Old Testament, 
ulready familiar to Syriac Christians in the language of the Pe- 
thitto, might account for this figurative use of the word now to be 
allocated permanently to the Christian Rita. 

A second alternative suggestion, very tentatively propounded, 
would look for the origin of the Syriac usage of ‘amad o5 a substi- 
tution for the Hebrew root fabal, in the Rabbinic use of a deriva- 
tive of ‘amad, namely ma‘amad.! This question touches upon and 
involves #-much larger question, which it is not my nial ook i 




















‘The Syriac term for baptiam is — 
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tiem and primi ae Chinas otee eects | aoe 
and twifnesses. Rabbinic custom demanded edequate witnesces for 
the baptiam of -a proselyte, as-we know from Feb. 47b, ete. So 
much was this the case that no one could make himself « proselyte 
of Judaism validly, apart from the presence of proper witnesses, 
In several places in Rabbinic literature bema‘amad means“ in the 
presence of,” as for example Baba Bathra t44a. Rabh said *. . . 

give it to so and so in the presence of the three of them” ( Toyn3 
prea ). Other similar passages may be found in Jer, Sheb. vi: 
Sta; Jer. Git. ix: G00; Jer, Keth. xiii: 36a, etc, Might it not be 
possible that the Syriac term derives from this kindred Rabbinic 
unage ? If the significant thing in a valid proselyte’s baptiam wero 
that the baptiam should teke place in the presence of duly qualified 
witnesses, then might not the term which is used in other eonnec- 
tions to suggest the presence of wilnesses have bec Ne 50. signifi- 
cantly attached to the Hite as in Syria singe 46 baes Sian esa 
ferred to stand for the wholo Rife itself? 

















(B) Did St. John the Baptist baptize by Aspersion? 

In Matt, 11:7. our Lord says to the crowds concerning John: 
“ What went ye out into the wilderness to see? A reed shaken with 
the wind? But what went ye out for to see? A man clothed in 
soit raiment? behold, they ‘that wear soft clothing are in king?” 
houses. But what went ye out for to see? A prophet? yea, I say 
into you and more than a prophet.” (Cf, Matt. 7: 2446.) Its 
somewhat difficult to make clear the reference to the “reed shaken 
by the wind.” Strack (ad loc, Das Evangelium nach Maifhduy ep 
lautert ave Talmud wid Midrosch, pp. 596-7) gives us only a pa 
sage from Ta‘an. 20a and one from Baha Bathra 124, neither of 
which seem to have an intimate bearing on the explanation, save 
perhaps the latter. The question may be -nsked, snags 
baptize by effusion, using @ teed of some sort as “sprinkler” 
(aspetsormm)? In this connection it might: be well: ta nddsrien 
Psalm 51, 9: * Thou shalt wash me with hysop and I shall be 
clean; thon shalt cleanse me and I shall be whiter than snow2” 
The ‘cldansing: with hyseop (Hebrew cor) is strictly enjoined in 
eeveral places in the Old Testament, auch as Ley. 1: 4,6, 49, il; 








ian Baptism cum 


Num. 19:'18; Ex. 12: Be. cnemcesnendiey ammmbe 
Law. SIN secon Tuned atone cpgicson wttr 
in his “baptism of repentance”? The hyssop and ita ritual use 
is spoken, of in Mishna Pargh xi and xii. In Parah xi: 8 it is 
spoken of as a“ wood.” In Parah xi: 1 there appears the inter- 
esting phrase “baptism with esov” (fevilah be'ezov). Lf in this 
passage the technical word for beptiam can be so used, it would 
suggest that the word had come to have an extended meaning, not 
limited to the normal and ordinary usage of * dipping,’ or “ im- 
mersion.” So far as concerns the application of the Greek word 
balamos to the word for hyssop, we may say: (a) the word “ reed ” 
might be used, figuratively for hyseop, as if by a hyperbolic refer- 
ence to sprinkling of water upon the baptizand with the hyesop or 
some such plant (just exactly what the “hyssop” was it ts diffi- 
onlt to ascertain) ; (b) or by sn extension of the meaning of the 
word ezor—+. g., the usage in Suk. 14a (where it is regarded as 
one of the reeds or branches which might allowably be used for the 
making of the booth)—hyssop might be regarded as a reed. 
This tentative suggestion finds « limited confirmation in one 
pevtsling instance: of early Christian pictorial art. In the cemetery 
of Practestatus “There is a freseo, dating from the end of the 
second century, the meaning of which has been much disputed. It 
representa three beardless figures, clothed in tunic and toga, but 
with bare feet. That on the right stands with the head slightly 
turned to the left; the two figures on the left hold long eane-stalks 
with loaves in their hands; that in the hand of the central figure 
touches the head of the figure to the right, round whose head are 
short stalks of cane. To the extreme right is a growing cane on 
the bend of which is a dove” (C. F. Rogers, “ Baptism and Chris- 
tian Archeology,” in Studia Biblica et Beclesiastica, Oxford, 1903, 
volume +, part iv, pp. 245-246). Rogers notes that Garrucei, after 
first explaining it as a scone of the passion, concludes that it repre- 
sents our Lord’s baptism: He gives other views, op. cit., page 247. 
Ha bimself regarda it'as referring to car Lord's baptiom, and says: 
“The marks round the head, usually explained as represe the 
crown of thorns, have a parallel in the indications of water in the 
fresco of the cemetery of St. Callistus” (ef. example 3, page 242). 
The following excerpt from Brandt, Die jiidischen Baptismen 
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(Giessen, 1910, p, 79), is of interest In this connection: “In dem 
mandaischen Traktat von Johanna’s Ausgang (im rechten Genza 
pag. 191 der Petermann’schen Edition) antwortet Johannes auf 
eine Frige nach seiner Taufe: ‘Ich werfe die Menschen in den 
Jordan, wie Schafe vor den Hirten, und Wasser mache ich mit 
meinem Stabe tiber sie fliessen, und den Namen des Lebens nenne 
ith tiber dhnen.’ ” 


(C) The Agent in early Christian Baplism. 

(The notes following constitute an abstract of a larger essay 
which sttempts to deal more fully with the various questions in- 
volved.) 
gical texts, and the course of the development of Christian thought 
aia whole. Assuming an intimate kinehip between the mini nse 
and the Christian rite of Baptism, the student is immediately 
aware of one fundamental difference: the apparont nensssity of 
the agent or minister of Christian Baptiam, who must be a person 
other then the baptizand. Mature Jewish procedure can he found 
in compendious form in the Shulhan Aruch (Fors Dea 268-270+ 
Vilna ed,, 1911, II. pp. 661-665), the cumulative content of which 
embraces many centuries’ usage. The most cursory acquaintance 
with the Rabbinic material amply demonstrates the fact (attested 
philologically by the meaning of the root Sz:2) thut proselyte bap- 

Brandt (Dio jiidischen Baptismen, oder das religiose Waschen’ 
tind Boden im Judentum mit Pinschluss des Judenchriztentume, 
Giessen, 1910) called attention to this fact (¢. g., p. 78) ina rather 
incidental way. Merx (Die vier kanonischen Boangelien, IT.) 
dealt with the lexical questions concerning Beerifar and the hiphil 
of 20 (p. 41,0. 1, ef al). Easton (* Self-Baptism, in A. J. Th. 
#4, pp. 613-518) advances important textual considerations, and 
draws attention to the significance of the question. His statement 
that “ the change in the conception of the minister of baptism was 
inevitable as part of the change of Christianity from Jewish to 
Christian soil” (ibid., p. 518) is capable of fuller substantiation 
from the study of the development of early Christian belie? and 
practice in regard to baptiem, | 
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(1) Tho earliest written Christian tradition may be found as 4 
whole in the following passages: 1 Oor, 6: 11; 19: 12-14; Rom. 
6: 3; Gal. $: 27; Tit, 8: 5; Heb, 6: 147; (cf 10: 22, 9: 12); 
Acts #: 38-39; 8; 14-17;.10: 47; 18:24-19: 8} John 3: 3 f.; 1 Jn. 
2: 27; 7: 37, &e. 

(2) Explicitly or implicitly this body of tradition includes the 
following elements: Baptiam is (a) a washing away of sins (sin 
considered as a defilement), (b) the initistory rite of entrance: 
into: a new fellowship, (¢) with an eschatological reference, and 
(d) t regeneration by virtue of the gift of the Spirit. 

(3) AD of these elements are present in subsequent Christian 
tradition: «. 9, Didache, passim; Barnabas 11. 11; Shepherd, Stim, 
9, 16, $1; Tertullian, De baptismo, 3 ef al.; Theophilus of Antioch, 
Ad Autalycum, 2, 16; St. Irenneus, Adv. Haer., 3, 17, 2; Clem. 
Alex, Peed. 1, 6; 25, 3; Origen, Hom. in Num., 7, 2, Hom. 
Lev., 2, 4; Cyprian, Ad Donatum, 4; St. Methodius, Convivinen 
decem virginum, 8, 8; Aphrantes, Hom. 6, 14: Cyril Jer., Cat. 
3, 12; Basil, Homil. in bap., 13, &e. 

(4) These elements may be reduced, for practical purposes, to 
two: (a) the hing awny of gins, and (b) the regeneration 
through the Spirit, of which the former is separable from the lat- 
ter, but both are present together in our earliest redaction of the 
tradition to writing. | 

(5) While for the washing away of the defilement of sin no 
agent or minister might be necessary, there is ample justification 
for maintaining that an agent, other than the candidate or bap- 
tizand himself, is demanded for that aspect of the rite in which 
the Spirit is imp . 

(nm) The account in Acte, as Stromberg, Studien sur Theorie 
und Praxis der Taufe in der christlichen Kirche der ersten suit 
Jahrhuaderte, Berlin, 1913, points out (cf. pp. 193-140), takes for 
granted the intimate bond between baptism and the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. 

(b) Patrietic tradition confirms this essential relationship. In 
fhe words of Primasiua of Arles (550): Donum Spiriéus Sancti 
quod dafur in baptismate per impositionem manus epicoporum 
there ie phrased the consolidation of the tradition in its nocepted 








form. (On the cognate questions, ef. Mason, The Relation of 
Conjirmation to Baplism, New York, 1891.) 

(c) The study of the liturgical tradition on gives still more oom- 
of the function and fruits of baptiam. | 

(d) On the basis of its later development the early Christian 
tradition is made intelligible and its rationale, theologically and 
liturgically, explicable, 


THE LEGEND OF KOSTRYUK 


No srisone connected with Ivan the Terrible has been more 
exploited by the unknown composers of the historical songs of 
Russia than the marriage of Ivan to Marya Temryukovna and the 
fight between her brother Kostryuk-Mastryuk and a assinn cham- 
pion. In the lutest collection of these songs published by V. Th. 
Miller (“ Historical Songs of the Russian People of the XVI and | 
XVIIth centuries,” Istoricheskiya Pyemi Russkago Naroda XV1i 
XVII w., Vol. XCIII, Sbornik otdyeleniya russkago yoxyka t 
slovesnosti imperatorskoy akademii nauk, Petrograd, 1915), there 
are included 65 versions of this legend covering 210 pages os 
‘against 43 versions and 20) pages of the next largest group, Ivan 
the Terrible and his Sons. Versions of this second story have been 
gathered in 11 governments whereas the legend of Temryuk has 
been found in 22. 

The story is relatively simple. After the death of his wife 
Anastasia, Ivan marries a foreign princess Marya Temryukovna 
with whom he receives a large dowry. Her brother, Kostryuk- 
Mastryuk, visite Ivan and challenges the Russians to find a cham- 
pion fo meet him in a fight, Through Nikita Romanovich Ivan 
secttes a champion for Russia. Kostryuk despite his bonsting is 
decisively defeated and ve a final insult is stripped naked and 
driven out to the amusement of the populace. The tsar is rather 
amused than inanlted at this mishep to his brother-in-law and 
refuses to do other than reward the victor. 

The historical basie for the zong can be aacertained with some 
degree of accuracy, but this helps us rather to identify the actors 
than the incident in which they figore. Within a week after the 
death of Anastasia, Ivan planned to marry the sister of the king 
of Poland-Lithuania. In fact, if we may believe the anonymous 
poet, Anastasia knew of this intention (No. 27,1. 51), but this we 
may well doubt. The plan failed and the next year, 1562, the 
tear married a daughter of a Circassian prince. Temryuk. The girl 
was baptized under the name of Marya and died without children 
in 1569. ‘The chroniclers tell ua little of her character, but she 
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oan Stk pebasde Save we aa donee ee oe ‘One of her 
brothers, Michael, came to Moscow before the wedding in 1568 and 
served at court until he was accused of treason and impaled by 
Ivan in 1571. During these years he was the butt of Ivan and 
the court. The tsar naver failed to insult him and mock him in 
every way and to submit him to all possihle indignities. In 1665 
another brother Mastryuk visited Ivan at the Alekeandrova Sloboda 
and seems to have won the fancy of that whimsical and fickle ruler. 
The tear sent back an army to help him and his father against the 
Turks and built a city on the Terek River to assist his wife's people. 
Still later when Mastrynk was captured by the khan Devlet Girey, 
Ivan tried to ransom him and years Inter we find Mastryuk as the 
firm friend of Russias. 

We have no record of any fight in which either Michael or 
Mastryuk participated, although there-may very well be some basis 
for the whole story. Keltuyala (Kurs russkoy liferatury, Vol. I, 
une Syd. TOR) eeaarhs Shks in Fils Bitsy ‘eekic eeeics, Hee tee 
mastery over historical facta. V.Sokolov (Shuri 
borets Mastryuk wat reste AB bestia 
ble, the bald fighter Mastryuk Tems wich * | 
terstva Narodnago Prosoyeshcheniya, ¥ol 46, p- 20) endeavors to 
prove on the basis of auch passages os No. 77, 1 72* that the 
original seene of the fight was not at Moscow but ut the Alekwan- 
droya Sloboda and therefore can be dated during the visit af 
Mastrynk in 1565, He therefore definitely connects Koatryuk with 
Masirynk and not with the despised brother Michael. 

8S. EK. Shambinago (Pyerni-pamflely XVI vyeka, “ Pamphlet 
songs of the XVIth century”) az quoted by Sokolov (6p, cif.) and 
¥. Th, Miller (O myekotorykh pyesennikh otgolashakA sobytiy 
tearstvovaniya Ivana Grosnago, “ Concerning some echoes in songa 
of the events in the reign of Ivan the Terrible.” Zhurnal Minis- 
teratva Narodnago Prosvyeshcheniya, Vol. 46, p. 18.) pays a great 
deal of attention to this story nd endeavors to prove that it is an 
attack on the murringe of the tear to the Circassian princess. He 
also argues that in the Russian champion we have a reflection of 
Michael Vorotynsky who defeated the khan Devlet Girey in 1578 


C= eee 
*They were from the Nizova side, residenta of the merry the 
Aleksandrom Sloboda ey 
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Shambinago argues thet some of the songs such a8 No. 61 result 
from 2 contamination of the song of the king’s wedding and another 
song on the unsuccessful raid of Devlet in 1572 in both of which 
songs a single combat was a prominent episode. Both Sokolor and 
Miller reject this contamination. Miller goes further and ahows 





how the influence of Vorotynsky can be found in some of the.other 
songs such as Ivan at Serpukhov (No. 93-95) but not here, and he 
emphasizes the fact that the champion. is rarely called Mishenka 
as Shambinago supposes. 
1915 bus rendered available » much larger number of versions, 
some of which give us striking details which do not seem to have 
boen regarded by Shambimago or eyen Miller and Sokoloy.. It may 
therefore be of interest to consider these songs again and to try t 

When we try to arrange these songs in groups we are hampered 
hy the fact that the details of the different versions vary widely 
according to the will and memory of the bard, but we cam dis- 
tinguish certain similarities among versions which come from Hlen- 
tical or udjoining governments. There are three governments which 
have given us a relatively large number of songs, Archangel, Olonets, 
and Simbirek; and the sangs from Novgorod and Vologda may be 
added to the Olonets group. The three songs from Kaluga (No. 
88-90) also form # small group which agree in the death of 
Kestryuk in the fight, In No, 90 his sister, the tearitaa, Trecog- 
nizes the other version by saying - You should not have beaten him 
against moother-earth, you should have taken off his green tunic sud 
his morocco boots and let him go wholly naked” (75-8). The 
songs from the other provinces are scattered in number and need 
hardly be mentioned except No, 58 from Petersburg, in whieh it is 
Tvan’s dauighter who marries Kostryuk and the roles are entirely 
coniued. ° 

The Simbirsk group (No.72-80) is the simplest of the three 
clearly defined and in these as in other songs it is often hard to 
decide whether Kostryuk fights ane of the brothers, both of them 
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bers vary but there is always this great onslaught, Then Kostrynk 
is easily beaten and stripped. The teuritea abuses the victor in most 
indecent language und Ivan remarks that he is glad to see the 
Tatar discomfited because it pleases the Russians. Yet the tradi- 
tion here is undoubtedly confused. There is nothing in the story 
to lead us to expect Kostryuk’s thunderous departure from the 
banqueting hall which is strangely out of place. Three of the 
the two brothers, the elder defending Russia, the younger attack- 
ing her, In No. 75 Temruk Temrukovich, Mastryuk Mastryuko- 
vich is the Russian thampion against Temryngalov. In No. 76 
the ending is entirely lacking. It is this group in particular 
which Shambinago seems to use and he cites such versions aa No. 
Y4 to emphasize the position of the two brothers, This seems 

The Olonets group is very different. With this we must place 
No. 60-57 and 59 and also No. 60-62 from Novgorod and Vologda. 
In this group the murriage of the tear is almost entirely forgotter 
and Kostryuk instead of being the tsur’s brother-in-law is the son 
or lover of the Krim tsaritss. He comes with his pagan train to 
Russia with the intention of securing a champion or of conquer- 
ing Russia, Ivan am in finding a champion to meet the 
meeting defeat, Koztryuk is defeated and apparently killed. In 
some versions euch es 66 the Krim tsaritsa is taken prisoner and 
ig not allowed to return to her own land. Tp. others ehe is allowed 
: i , caving Kostrynk dead. Sham- 
hinngo rests particularly upon this gtoup in his endeavor to prove 
contamination and he tries to explain why Kostryuk, the friend 
of Russia, suddenly becomes its foe. It is assumed that 38 8 
prisoner of Deviet Girey he was compelled to take part in the raid 
of 1571 when the horde suceeded in burning Moscow. 

The third group from Archangel presents the ‘mast etriking 
peculiarities and figures the least in the discussions of the theme 
which we have mentioned. This embraces No. 27-49 and also 
No. 44-49 from Olonets. The story differs radically, In many 
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of this group Marya is not s Circassian but a Lithuanian. There 
are often details given of the wooing ss well as of the wedding. 
rung ont, fights, and ia defeated. He is stripped naked and takes 
refuge beneath the porch of the palace and then flees home from 
Russia with the etatement that he will never return. Another 
point which is of suprising character in these songs is the dis- 
‘covery that Kostryuk is really a girl (27, 29, 36, 86, 40, 46, 49, 
50, 65, 69, 47.) ‘These conga in their description of the humilia- 
tion of Kostryuk are very frequently frank to the point of inde- 
ceney and the discovery of the woman disguised as a man does 
not improve the modesty of the songs. Finslly as regards the 
opponent of Kostryuk, we may remark that he is often regarded 
as lame and that the confusion of the functions of the two brothers 
ie not so marked. Thus in 35 and 86 we have three brothers, 
Mishenka, Grishenks and Vasenkn. The two elder brothers look 
Kostryuk over"and decide that they will not fight him and. thu 
automatically the youngest brother is called upon to undertake the 
task of vindicating the power of Russia. 

In many ways this group must be taken #s containing the origi- 
nal form of the story. ‘Thus the beginnings of the different songs, 
such as No. 27, fit into the general frame of the epic account of 
the reign of Ivan. We have the motif of the death of the former 
conctusiona are more satisfactory. The songs luck the rather 
obvious retort of Ivan that he does not care for the discomfiture 
of the Tatar provided the Russian is amused and gives us some 
more epic acoounts. Thus in No. 27 and 41 Marya pays the 
penalty with her life and Ivan marries again in stone Moscow 
in Holy Russia (No, 27). In No, 30 the tsar does try to save 
wus ordered by Nikita Romanovich bat Kostryuk wisely remarks: 
God grant I may not be here again, not only I but my children 
(i. 172-8). (Cf. $1, 35, 36, 43, 44, 47.) Kostryuk runs home 
weeping to hie parents with the same remark (No. 35). Finally 
it is to be noted that these eonge do not show the great defeat of 
the guests when Kostryuk dashes out. Instead of upturning all 
the tables and destroying hundreds of guests, both of his own T- 
tainers and the Russians, Kostryuk merely hits his foot against 
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the table (No. 30, 1105). The dew instances where there may be 
a sign of this overthrow, as No. 37 and 3, are not among those 
songa which fit best into the general epic account of the action 
viewed as part of the reign of Ivan. In fact on every test that 
can be applied, we may fairly hold that we have in these Archangel 
songs the best and most natural account of the duel between 
Kostrynk and a Russian. We find in these songs the greatest 
variety of invention and also the greatest realiam and energy. 
cote an tals of the Sabena Rae serena) Occ See ee oo 
well believe that the more southern versions are mutilate 

of these northern songs. 

This assumption of the superiority of the northern versions is 
not @ necessary circumstance, Thus in the Yermak songs the 
Siberian song preserved by Kirsha Danilov (Miller, op. cif. No. 
159) gives us for and away the best and most complete account 
of the expedifion to Siberia ns well ns of the circumstances which 
preeeded. This is however to be expected, for Yermak i the 
Siberian hero and it is natural that his reputation chould be more 
highly regarded there than elsewhere. 

lf we are to sesume that the Archangel group gives us substan- 
tially the best account of Ivan and Kostryuk, we may ask next 
whether the byliny of the north have exerted any influence npon 
the story, Dor inpewer: to iste must Be ungualifiodly nthe. aimee; 
tive. In fact we may say that the entire framework for the legend 
of Ivan and Marya is identical with that for the wooing of 

There ia the same wavering between Lithuania and the Horde 
aa the home of the bride. Magnus (The Heroic Ballads of Russia, 
p- 30) mentions the home of the girl as Lithuania but Kireha 
Danilov (Drewniya rossiyskiya stikkotvoreniya? p. 58 ff.) frankly 
locates the scene in the Golden Horde. Viadimir does not go in 
person on his wooing but Ivan does. However in one song (Na. 

83) Ivan is accompanied on his journey by Dunaynshke Ivanovich, 
the very same bogatyr whom Visiimir sends off to Lithuania on 
Ba nee cae Tans of ca tk Gs 
the older cycle aa Dunay Ivanovich without invoking memories 
of this older tale. 

Perhaps it is to this same byline influence that we owe the 


























appearance of Kostryuk as 8 girl, When Dunay Ivanovich and 
overtaken bya hero who engaged Dunay in fight, Long-and severe 
was the struggle but finally the Russian triumphed, “ Dunay eat 
upon his foe's white breast, and would have pierced it, but his 
tender heart wag terrified, and his arm stiffened at the shoulder; 
for the bosom waa that of a woman (Hapgood, Epic Songs of 
Russia? p. 35). This woman turna out to be the heroic sister of 
Apraxia, the wife of Dunay, Nastasya, and returns with him to 
Kisy where she receives baptiam. If we coald aseume this parallel 
hetween the hylina and the song, if would be easy to assume that 
the sex of Kostryuk was affected by the came cireumestante, This 
appearance of Nastasya and the exploits of Vasiliss Mikulichna, 
the wife of Stavr Godinovich (Cf. Magnus, op. cil. p-100) are 
fhe chief instances of the disguised in heroic Russian 
pootry. It will be at ore noted that in both cases the «ubject 
‘4 treated with far greater delicacy than here but this may be 
merely a sign of the superior qualities of the byliny which took 
their rise before the degrading yoke of Tatar supremacy was 
fastened upon the country. 

There is however another possible interpretation, In many cises 
in the epic songs we find the Krym tanritsa ealled “ polenitsa” 
(No, 52, L 5). Everywhere in the songs the polenitssa describes 
the Amazon, the woman who is a match for the boldest warriors. 
The same usage exista in the byliny. Thus Hiya. of Murom meets 
in battle a vigorous woman, 4 polyanitsa whom he recognizes a3 
his daughter and whose treachery forces him to slay her (Magnus, 
op. cit, p.42). It will be noted that here again the woman is 
from Lithuania, the same home where the woman Kostryak usually 
lives. On the other hand in the written literature of this period, poly- 
qnitsa is used as a masculine to denote a bold hero, one who rides 
over the open field and it is in this sense that the word is used 
in the Zadonshohina of the late fourteenth century deseribing the 
victory of Dimitry Donskoy at Kulikovo (Cé 1.1. Sremevsky, 
Materialy diya stevarya drevne-russkago yazyka, Vol. Il, p- 1153). 
It in very likely that the omfusion between the popular feminine 
in turning the wandering hero Kostryuk into the dread woman 
who is met and defeated. 
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The disfavor which Marya Temryukoyna won in Russia is per- 
we have the venomous and vil character of Marya the White Swan 
(CE. the ballads of Dobrynys Nikitich and Ivan Godinovich), She 
certainly embadies features of the Polish girl, Marine Mnianek, the 
wife of the False Dimitry, With Marya Temryukoyna a foreigner 
preceding the second Marina and confused with a mythical figure 
that was well-known, there is small wonder that the bards speak 
of her as a savage serpent (No. 29, 1-17), This evil traiition, 
seen also in No. 28 where Marya is a sorceress giving to her step- 
vhildren a poisoned cloak so as to destroy them, was gained very 
early. Karamzin in his History repeats it and we may take it 
as the general opinion which Marya left in Russia but uufortu- 
nately we cannot tell whether she was wicked or whether she was 
merged in fable with her supernatural and later sisters. The 
direct evidence of her personality is too scanty to allow us to 
answer this question with any probability but-we may assnme that 
Ivan's kindness to ber brother Mastrynk would not have eurvived 
any suspicious actions on the part of the wife Marya. 
pion, we find other parellels to the byliny. Thus in No, 36 
Vasenka refuses to fight becanse he is sick, Three times doos 
Ivan give him a huge cup of wine before he declares himself in 
condition to meet the foe. This passage 

















is strikingly like 4 passage from the bylina of Vasily the Drunkard, 
who in « similar situation says: 
A ne mogu stat’ da golovy pod’nyat’ 
A bolit ds u Vas'ka buyna golova, 
A noyet-shipit u mnya retivo ser'tse 
(A. D. Grigaryev, Arkhangelskiya byliny i istor- 
icheskiya pyesni, Vol. II, no. 339, I. 133-5), 


The motif of the absence of all the heroes from Moscow is very 
similar to that of the hogatyrs who are away from Kiev when 
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Tear Baty attacks (cf. Hapgood, op. oit. p. 132 #). Song No. 49 

Come to me to the stone house, I will give you twenty-five 
rubles apiece in money and 1 will give you 6 letter of approval, 
to travel around other cities and fairs, to trade forever in different 
wares without duty and without tax and without imperial pay- 
ment and to drink wine in every kahak without price” (il, 124 
103). 

This permission is greatly desired by Lya of Murom in the 
bylina Tlya in disguise (Hapgood, op. cit. p. 79 ff.) and we may 
suy that it is characteristic of all the peasant champions who 
appear in Holy Russia. 

Although we ean parallel so strik: ly the byliny and these songe 
from Archangel, the authors of the latter have kept a firmer hold 
on historical and physical possibility than in some of the other 
croups, ‘Thos in one of the eongs from Qlonets, Mishka took 
Kostrynk below himself, raised him above his shoulder higher 
than the buildings of the churches and the pious crosses, to the 
Holy Michael and the Levanidoy cross, and then threw him down. 
against mother earth (No. 3, I. 105 if, ef. aleo No. 56, ete.). In 
one of the Simbirsk group (No. 80) Kostryuk hisses like a serpent 
and roars like a beast (IL. 78-6). The expression used is the one 
familiar from the deseription of Nightingale the Robber and of all 
the wonderful beasts against which the heroes of Holy Russia fight, 

Because of this close relationship between this song, and the 
‘Aw spon as the marriage of Ivan and Marya was confused in the 
the Circassisn isaritsa and her brother and Russia was Tega ded as 
Asiatics and gianta who invaded Russia and engaged in combat’ 
with the Russian bogatyrs. Idolische, Tugarin the Serpent's Son, 
Nightingale the Robber, the Polyanitss, etc., all played  some- 
what analogous role to Kostryuk and in different places have left 
some print upon his character. For this reason it doea not seem 
necessary to postulate m different ballad as the basis for these 
legends or to assume that Kostryuk took active part in the cam- 
paign of 1571 while a prisoner of Devlet Girey. In the sctual 
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byliny, Marya the White Swan wae always punished at the end 
and once Marya Temryukovna was brought under her baleful 
infmence it was only natural that she too should meet with an 
untimely end as in No, 27 where she is killed or in 83 from 
Moscow where she twittered like a magpie and flew away from 
stone Moscow. 

This paper haz not sought to mention all the differences betwee 
the songs. Many of these are very minute and Tepresent little 
Others of them, ns No. 28 where Marya appears as a sorceress 
trying to murder Ivan’s children, are frankly unique and wander 
far from the general type of the story. We have tried to consider 
the general forms which the story takes and to see how these are 

In general we may conclude that this lecend has been far more 
influenced by the bylina tradition than most of the historical songa, 
The use of epic expressions is of course to he expected in all folk 
poetry and also the me gnifving of the qualities of the heroes. Tn 
this case the bards have gone further. ‘The marriage of Ivan and 
Marya seemed to them the sams type of marriage us that of 
Vindimir and Apraxia, The arrival of the tsaritss’s brother at 
court seemed to them vlosely parallel to the coming of the foreign 
barbarians to Vladimir and on the hasis of some episode, perhaps 
a fight or the participation in some kind of a contest, the singers 
set to work. Uneonsciously they fashioned a story simple and 
perhapa at ones rather indecent, Then as time passed and the 
ryukorna, Marina Mniszek and Marya the White Swan were merg- 
ed, and es the account of the struggle passed southward and east- 
ward, the sequence of events hecame les important. Kostryuk 
wea accepted as the champion of the Fast and became hostile to 
Tuseia. His overthrow became a national necessity and he was 
endowed with all kinds of superhuman attritmtes and often given 
‘a death m the struggle. The old spartiveness disappeared with 
the new vonditions and the general tone of the episode changed. 
Tyan of cours: remained in it. So did Marya and Kostryuk but 
no longer with affection and éympathy. For this reeson it ie idle 
to wonder which brother of Maryn is represented or to express 
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EDITED WITH CRITICAL NOTES 
Introduction 

THE TWELFTH HOOK of the Paippalida herewith presented is only 
a little longer than the eleventh; it contains nothing of exceptional 
interest, though a little light is thrown on the text of some Kymné 
which appear in’ Bick 10 ot @. The material is presented im the 
Bale TAHT as In previous books. 

Of the ms.—Thiz twelfth book in the Kashmir ms begins £141b7 
and ends #144510, This book begins with a hymn which is RV 
1. 94; the first two pidas of st 1 are given on f141b and the rest 
of the hymn is on f154a and runs through line 5 of {154b: immedi- 
ately after the two paidas of RV 1.94.1 our ms at £141b9 gives 
st 7 of the hymn which is $ 19.53 and continues on to the end of 
S 19,54; but the first six stanzs of $ 19.53 are found {153012 
to f154u8 preceding the bulk of RV 1.94. The obvious explana- 
tion would be that a folio of some predecessor of our mamuserip 
was misplaced, bot the position of part of the second hymn in 
anideiphin wpaatorerm radars hace iia yonchoat 
tion not quite so simple: if we enppose that the folio was reverse 
when misplaced it does not secom that the result would be what we 
actuully find. No satisfactory explanation of the situation jms 
occurred to me, but I feel that the material given on [14 should 
he edited in this book and that hag been done, as will be seen below. 

The book covers in all about four foliog, Ome line, f144a9 is 
aay brakcert, and there is a small defacement at the lower right 
corner of flj4a. 

Punctuation, numbers, efe.—The text ia punctuated in the neaal 
hap-hazard manner. Only! one ‘hymn is numbered, the numeral 
“8” atanding at the end of the hymn I have numbered four; this 
might be considered an indication that our text counted the hymns 
which are § 19.53 and 54 a9 separate hymns, but there is no indi- 
cation of a division after st 10 of our hymn 2 in {141b14: there is 
a blank space for a numeral at the end of our seoond hymn. In 
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no, 6 the stanzas are numbered regularly, in no, 6 the first: four 
are numbered, in no. 7 stanzas 2 and 6 are numbered. There is no 
grouping of the hymns in anuvakas. Corrections are few, either 
marginal or interlinear. Accents appear only on the last stanza of 
the first hymn. 

Extent of the book—This book has seven hymns:as edited, the 
lust one being prose. If there is a stanza norm it ia probably six- 
teen. The following tuble shows the number of stanzas: 

he casei 6 stanmas== 5 stanzas 
= ms 10 ” = 1i) = 
2 hymns have 14 1 —_2p° * 
ad 16 he == 1h a 


“7 hymns have 91. stanzas 


New and old material —The first hymn of this book is RV 1.94, 
the second is $ 19.53 and $4, the fourth $ 19. 32, the fifth S 19. 33: 
in the sixth there ate a few bits of familiar material. ‘The amount 
of new material may fairly be said to be 43 stanza. | 


ATHARVA-VEDA PAIPPALADA-SAKHA 
BOOK TWELVE 


1 
a 4) 


[i141b7] atha dvadasomarkdnda atharvanadhyiyam likhyate 2 
Om nano mirdyitnd- a ec “f om imam stomam. arhate jata- 
bhavedase ratham ira san da- [9] hemdsanikayds (kale) 

(f154a3] bhadni hé nes pramatir asya sxe 2am agne samkhye ma 
risima vayam tava | [4] yasmai tram thur bhajase sa ddity anarein, 
kgota tadate siueiryam aa bhditiva ndi- [5] nam ainoly ahatir 
agne 2 bhardmedhmava krnavima Aavitigi te jite a [6] nfay 
parvand parcanl rayon fivdtava pratarary mAdhaya dayo gne x 
aasoma tvarn [7] samidarn sddaye dhiyas te devd havir adantly 
Ghulam tom ddilyin d hava tadhyt- [8] kamaryagne = tram 
adhvaryur uta hota pirvyoh praéistd potir janush purohitih 
[9] wifed vided dharteijya dhira pusyasyigneh 2 diéim gupisya 
jaruntu janta- [10] vo detpas os yad ula caluspad akiwhhih citras 
praketasa usaso mahan asyd- [11] gre | yo vifvatas. suprattibas 
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PEE HESS TN aN Daas Mit 
fanvo ati deva patyasydgne | pirve dend bhavatum usvaty ratho 
emikatn $ai.- [18] 80 anyastn diidhyah tad @janito upusyatd wato 
gne z vadhin dugatadn avi di- [14] dhyo jahi dire wa ye aati od ke 
cid atirinah ¢ adhd yajiidya érpute [15] sugam krey agne yad 
ukthin pirchito rathe vatajald rsabhasyera te racah 2 [16] yusin- 
casti vanino dhiimaketundgne adha svandd uta svidyuh patatirino 
dhrapai [17] ya te yovastdo vy asthiran, auga lat te tdpakedyo 
rathebhyo gne = tvarmn mifirasya varu- [18] na dhayasya vaydlam 
marulam helo adbhutakh myda su no bhitty asim manag pu- [19] 
nar agne 2 deve devinim asi mittro adbhdte vasur vasiindm ami 
cl * * * [20] dhvare | darman sydima tava noprothagtame gnes tat 
te bhadram ya! samiddhas*e * * [{154b] somahuto rajase mrda- 
qittassh daddsi raina dravinam ca ddfuge gnes aikhye [2] md 
rigimd vaya tava 2 asmadi team sodravine dadhdso ndgdssim adie 

sa- [8] rvatdta yom bhadrena Sovama codaydsi prajavantau rid- 
ited #h.sohenaasaa:12) tragne siubhagatvasya vidi. aamdkam 
dyus pra lircha deva | tin no mittrd rdéru- [5] po mamahantam 
adiiis sindhuy pfihivt utd dyduh 2 

The mé corrects in 154012 to (tajndho, and in 1s4bl ta 
(*ta)mah. 

For the introductory phrases and invocation read: atha dvida- 
Samas kinds itharvaniidhyiye likhyate az om namo nariyanaya 
5 5 

Read: imarh stomam srhate jitavedase ratham iva sath mahemi 
muanigayA | bhadri hi nas pramatir asya eamnsady ague aakhye mi 
risimi vayam tava x 1 2 yasmiii tvam fihur bhajase+ oa sidhaty 
anarvi keeti dadhate suviryam | sa titava ndinam adnoty afthatir 
agne © © 2 2 g bhariimedhmarh krnavamii haviiisi te citayantes 
parvani-parvani vayam | jivitave prataram sadhaya dhiyo ‘gne 
° © 48 « Sakema tvitn samidham sidhaya dhiyas tve devi havir 
adanty Khutam | tvam iidityii i vaha tin hy uémasy agne ° a 
24xtvam adhvaryur uta hotisi pirvyuh pragista poti janusl puro- 
hitah | vidva vidvih Grtvijy dhira pusyasy agne ° © 2 § g visdth 
gopa asya caranti jantsro dvipac ca yad uta catuspad aktubbih | 
citras praketa nsaso mahih asy sgne ® * 2 6 2 yo vidvatas supra- 
tikas sadyiifi asi dare cit san talid iviti rocase | ritryid cid andho ati 
deva pasyasy agne © ° z 7 z piirvo devi bhavatu susvato ratho 
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‘amikarn Seiso abhy astu didhyah | tad & janitota pusyaté vaco 
‘gpa © 2 BE vadhiir dubSaisia ava didhyo jahi dire vi ye 
anti va ke cid atrinah | adhi yajiiiya graate sugat krdhy agne 
= © 29a yad ayukthi {npa rohita rathe vitajiti reabhasyeva te 
ravah | ad invaai vanino dhin Rie omn¢ = 2102 adhe evanad 
uta bibhyuh patatrino drapsi yat te yavasado vy asthiran | sugar 
tat te tivakebhyo rathebhyo ‘gne ° ° 2 11 = tvam mitrasya 
yartinasya dhiyase ‘vay&tiin marutam helo adbhutah | mpd su no 
bhitty esith manas punaragne © © #12 2 devo deviniim asi mitro 
adbhuto vasur vasiinfim asi cirur adhvare | Sarman syima tava 
‘gaprathastame ‘gne ® ° 2 13 2 tat te bhadramn yat samiddhas sve 
dame somihuto rajase mrdayattamah | dadhisi ratnam dravinam 
ca diuse ‘gne sakhye mi risima vayam tava x 14 2 yosmii tram 
codayisi prajavanto ridhasi te syima x 16 2 sa tvam agne eiu- 
bhagatvasya vidviii asmikam Gyug pra tireha deva | tan no mitro 
yuruno miimahantim aditis sindhug prthivi uta dyiuh 216212 

Possibly I have restored too frequently the RV readings, but 
there scem to be only a few minor variants here. In 2a RV has 
fiyajase which perhaps is intended here. Sit 3 and 4 of RV are 
nterchanged, also stt 5 and G. In 8a sugvato seems to be a real 
variant of RV sunvato. In 10a RV has ayukthi arnsi and proba- 
bly that should be the reading of Paipp. In 12a RV has ayam. 
Tn 14b RV has jarase, which is probably the real reading. 


2 
(S$ 19. 53 and 54) 

[f153b12] kalo svo va- [13] hatus saplarafmis sahaenikeo alsaro 
bAariretah | tam d rohanti kevayo [14] vipasyates fasya cake’ bhu- 
tandni vised sapta cakriin vahatu bila esah [15] saptdsya nabhir 
amrtam nv aksah 2 stimd viged bhueandny atijarn bila [16] adtyyate 
prathamo nu devah piirnas Lumbho adhi kalahites tam vit pasyilmo 
bahw- [17] dha ni saniarn | sa ima vised bhuvandnai prafyars bila 
tam ahus perame vyc- [18] man. 2 sa yara aun bhuvandany abaaral 
#4 yore sah bhurandni pariyath pita [19] samn abhavatu putre 
esi tasmad odi ndngal param aviu fejah Kilo mir diva [£1548] m 
ajanayat kalaimdm prthivim uta kilena bhitiat bhavyam os esata 
ha wi tisthate | [2] kalo bhiatam avrjat kalo tapate wiryah bale 
vifoa bhatani bile cakeu- [3] ¢ et pasyats 2 
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[f141b9] daly mands bile pranas bale ndma samahi- [10] tars | 
kdlena sored nandanty dgatena prada imah = kile tapas kale jye- 
[11] stharh kale vrahma sasamihitam. kilo ha sarvasyesvaro yas 
pitd- [12] si! projdpateh 2 tenesitars tena jdtam tad uw tasmin 
protisthitam, kalo [13] he vrakme phates bibharti PESTA 
z kdlas projd srjati ka- [14] lo gre projapatim | svayambhiis 
hasyapay kalat tatas kalad ajaynta | dd- [15] Md dpar som abhavat 
Lilad trahma tapo ditah kdlenodayatu siirya- [10] « Eilena wisate 
pungh kilena vigate punag bilena vdlah porate bi- [17] lene 
bhitam bharyark ca putro janayat purah | kaldd pjes sam abhevan 
yajus ki- [18] lad ajayata | kalo yajao sam irayad devebhyo 
bhigam akglam | bile [f1420] gandhorvapsorasas kale lokas samd- 
hitis bile yom avigini devo tharwd of- [2] dit tisthala © imam ca 
lokam péramath eo lobarh punydnd ce lokin vidhrté ca pu- (8) t- 
yi | sarcdn lohin abhicitya vrahmands Lila siiyyate paramo: ni 
devath z 

Read: kilo “évo vahati saptaraémis eahasrikeo akearo hhiriretah | 
tam i rohanti kavayo vipaScitas tasvya cakri bhuvanani vidva = 1 z 
sapta cakrii vahati kala esa eaptisya nabhir amriam nv akesah | = 
ims vieva bhnvaniny ajijan. kilas ceyato prathamo no devah 2 2 
pirnas kumbho adhi bila ahitas tam vii padyiamo bahudha nu 
aantam | sa ima viéva bhuvanini pratyai klar tam dws parame 
vyoman 2 5 ed eva eatin bhuvaniny ibharat sa eva sat bhuvandny 
paryit | pita cann abhavat putra esith tasmad vai ninyat param 
asti fejah 2 4 x kalo ‘mith divam ajanoyat kila imam prihivim 
uia | kilens bhitath bhavyarn eesitam ha vi tisthate z 5 2 kalo 
hhitam aspjate kale tapati siryah | kile vidva bhotani lle eaksur 
vi paiyati 262 kile mangg kale prinag kale niima tamihitam | 
kilena sarva nandanty igatenn sri oli: Re ade tapas hile 
jyesthain kile vrahma samihiiam | kilo ha sarvasyesvaro yus pitdsit 
prajipateh x 8 x tenesitath tena jitah tad u tasmin pratixt} itam | 
kilo ha vrahme bhitva bibharti paramesthinam 2 9 z Milas praji 
aerjata kalo ‘gre prajipatim | svayambhiis kasyapas kalat tapas 
kalid ajéyata 2 10  kilid apas sambhavan kalad vrohma tapo 
disah | kilenod eti siryas kilena vigate punah x 11 % kilena: vaitas 
pavate kalena ¢ prthivi mat | dyiur mahi kila ahiti x 12-2 kilo ha> 
hhfitarm bhavyarh ea putro “janayat purah | k@lAid reas sam ahhayan 
yajus kalid ajiyata z 13 x kilo yajfimth aam dirayad devebhyo 
bhigam nksitam | kale gandharvinearasas kile lokiis cam aihitih 
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= 14 « kale ‘yam aiigira devo ‘tharvi cSdhi tisthatah | imam ca 
lokam paramarh ca lokara punyins ca lokiin vidhyits ea punyah 
2 15 x earvadl lokin abhijitya vrahmand kiles eeyate paramo nu 
devah 16222 

These ctanzas have been widely recognized a3 vonstituting one 
hymn in spite of the division in 8. The text as emended here has 
a number of variations from that of 8; but Whitney in his Trana- 
lation gave up some of the readings of the S text as it stands in 
the Berlin edition. 





a 

[f142a4] saptditam saplarsayad Salyakarta dvddaia dddhim salyam 
dikra- [5] tur indrarisir mahodarath ¢ 

In pada # saptaita would be an easy correction and somewhat 
probable; in b and ¢ I believe there is mention of rice-harvest and 
would incline to understand a form Silya (< Sali) and read silya- 
karttiro in b, and for e¢ possibly aviddham silyam eakartur: in d 
indrarigim. Edgerton mygosts saptaite, Salyakartiro, and Salyarh, 

indrardfir milinivarunde aeiddham nirabrnia- [6] tar | prasil- 
tam indrenogrena vrahmand nama sarratah | 

In pida a read “riiéim mitra’. 

ntinam aintydtha vrahmane [7] ne grhdths pre harel evdri tretar 
wigam iva fa wndiwm indrardith sale soye 2 

Read aéntyita vrahmano in-a, grhin and-svin in b, tiimitam im c. 

[8] ayark faye fanve raksamdne ayars Frindbhy avacaksdne enari | 

This, I believe, is a mutilated stanm; the first pida az it stands 
SURES Pe DEE Ry AYR Weis Peetiepw bel RIT URs ty Joe of pada h, 
and savinabhy ° ° would be pada d (with correction to "ksiniy), 

madhye khalasya [9] nirmito indrarisir mahodarah | bhimo 
anyiaya detkate aivdidbhyutsini na- [10] darn | 

Read ‘nirmita in pida a: with éafiknse ¢ seems possible tho 
anyasya may need correction; in pada d afveva and nadam sem 
clear but the REETORNS sent yield nothing to me. 

qohendrantfinni yitu khalam anyi sphitira ca 
Lhalvdsh [11] grhndtu peed ca bah pusyatu s 

For pida a the beat suggestion I con make is : 
iviita; in b read vardhayatu © anya: in ¢ khalyam. 


imor aérinah sepo im indro trakmana- [12] epaliA foam cakra 














Fivam asmabhya mrgayo ja team cabra Sioam asmabhya preayo [13] 
jivandya kam, | 

In pide a 1 would rend yam tov eSvini, and possibly sepatur; 
in b yum: for cd tam Sakra éivem ssmabhyam {mreayo jivaniya 
han. SRE OG me Papgetes vem *, 

Jmédkuntamayoh dhrlam asit svapadam | paktunt- [14] 4 
arpyantah éera yd tanve hutarn havih 

For pada a I would suggest dpdha anéih kuntamaya, but it does 
not match piida b; in b read Bsi¢ chvipadam: for pakturas in e I 
ean offer nothing, but would suggest sarpantah éere; for d we 
might read yat tanva Ghutam havih. This ie stan 8. 

anaduhina presihdn vohatdsh vahard- [15] praden | nddasyo 
somes fv edad indrurdfir ajdyatih 

The me seems to correct vahatam to uhatiith. 

For pidas ab I would suggest anaduhim prstivahi:m yahatid 
tvahar iprnam ; with edhid perhaps pida ¢ can stand, and in d read 
ajiyata. Inc etad would be better than edhad. 

yadi kind- [16] néfas sasvedeti sartastas tanvam pars | apam 
gaveva drgyanii indrardéim [17] so énuia | 

Read: yadi kinds easveda eti Sirastas tanyarh pari | apis gava 
iva treyantindrarasim so ‘anute, The correction of pada b seems 
possible. 

yodi iindsom sirupatir dendena hantu monyatah yadi biti co 
[18] Ehalvom sidinvs indrardfo udahitam s 

In a read KindSarh stra”, in b hanti manyutah, in e eadinva, in d 
probably indrarisi. udaihrtam. 

wlikhala musulars tani co~ [19] dayan pa $arparh ndya pavate 
ee ren eae ANY eae 

otuz 

in pida a read ulikhalam musalam; tini may be corrupt; in b 
Dthink we should read pra sirpath naya: pada ¢ seems to lack three 
syllables possibly at the beginning. 

etaé chiirpam janitar dharohikhalarm musulash bnsingh ree 
gaht pulré no tha sujanidve ahni pitusignataie n | 
Gusaris | 

In pads a read etac, in b read musalath and possibly | sambhyai 


gahi: in c perhaps ‘tha sujanitve, for d pitam sénanti madhu- 
maniam ogam. 
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arya: ‘| svddo pito madhu pito tapa nag pitdy & ga- [4] hi sivas 
Sivdbhir Gtibhih 

Tn pada a read akrtati, in b probably avyathasttam; inv madho, 
in dupa nag pitav. The last three pidas are RV 1.187. ?a and 
dah, where & cara is read. 

siiho bhaiva gd mrniiny agnir bhava dhdnyarh indra [5] rasir 
nirmito mayithdram vdcam gaschatu 2 

Tend: sinho bhitva gi mrnany agoir bhitva dhinyam | indra- 
saéir nirmito mayathira‘n vicar gacohatu z 16 23 3 

The indraraéi which is praised here was probably a portion of 
threshed grain set aside for the chief of a small or perbsps large 
district, 1 have been albile to get very little more out of the hymn. 





4 
(8 19. 32) 


[f142b5] safakdndo dufcyavanas sthasrapa- [6] mam uitirah 
darbho yo gra osadhis tats te badhnamy Gyuse 2 ndsya kebin pra 
rapanté [7] norast tidam aghnati | yaamdichinnaparnena darbhena 
arma yoichalu | divi te [8] talam osadhe prihivyam adhé nigthita | 
tayd sahasrakindendyus pra wr [9] rdhkaydmahe | taro diwo ty 
airnat tisro bhydm prihivim uta | fayd drhdirdo ji- [10] hed ni 
tentdde vacdiiei ca | tvam asi sohamino aham asi sahaswin | w 
[11] fu sahaswantau bhated supaindd sahigivaks | sahasvino bhé- 
godhando me bahus ker- [13] dia | darbhena devajatena divestham- 
bhena saSvajit. fendhath assvalo dandn a- [i4] Sonam fanavani ca | 
priyatn ema darbha krpu rrahmardjanydbhylin sidriya oF [15] 
rydya olemdt ea Lamaydmahe | sarvasmdi da vipakyate | yo jdya- 
mina [16] ¢ prihivim adrihad yo stabhnad antariksam dicam ca | 
yarn dibkratam nanu papma vi- [17] veda sa no yam darbho 
dharuno dhivlkeA & sapainahd éatakindas sahasvdn o- f18] gad- 
pifeaiah tena si- [19] kpiye mrtand prianyatah #6 ¢ 


ao eRoy Carr Barret | 


ya ugra osadhis tam te badhnimy fyuse x 1 2 nisya kesain pra 
vapanti norasi tidam @ ghnate | yasmi achinnaparnena darbhena 
Sarma yacchati 22 divi te tilam osadhe prthivyim adhi nisthitah | 
tvayi sahasrakandeniyus pra vardhayimabe = $ =z tisro divo “ty 
airnat tisro dyiim prthivim uta | tvaya durhirdo jihvar ni traadmi 
vache! ea #42 tvam asi sahamino sham asmi sahnevan | ubbin 
sabasvantiu bhiitvi sapatnint eahisivahi x 6 x sahasva no ‘bhimiatit 
cahasva priatiyatah | sahasva sarvin durhiirdas subardo me bahin 
krdhi = 6 z darhhena devajitens divisthambhena aaévad it | tendharn 
Saévato janin asanain sanavini ca z 7 2 priyam mi darbha krno 
vrilimarijanyibhyin éidriya ciryhya ca | yasmai ca kimayimahe 
sarvasmal ca vipasyate z 8 x yo jayamauns prthivim adrihad yo 
‘slabbndd mntarikearn divarn ca | yarh bibhratatn nanu papma: viveda 
sino ‘yam darbho dharnno ‘dhivikah 2 9 2 sapatnaha Satakindas 
sahasvin osadhinith prathamah sar babhiva | sano ‘yath darbltas 
pari patu visvatas tena sikeslya prtanih pPrianyatah 10 <4 

This is very close to the text of $; in the ense of the most notable 
varintions (in 1b, 3a, and 9d) Whitney in his Translation has 
adopted the Paipp readings, most of which are those of the 5 mas, 
Whether 4b can stand as given hore ix doubtful; S hae tisra imih 
prthivir uta. 





5 
(5 19.33) 


[f142b19] sehastrghyad fataktndas payrsod- [20] « apdim agnir 
virudhds rdsiyats | sa no yar darbhas pari pilu vigeato daivo 
[21] manir dyupt sarin srjatu nah z 1 © ghrtdl ullubdho madhuvda 
payo- [21438] svar bhimidruko cyuta cytrayisny nudan sapalndn 
adharané ca kanvan darbha rolia [2] mahald mahendriyena «2 ¢ 
team bhimig abhy egy ojasd tra ve- [3] dyarn Sirast cérur adhod | 
foil prowiram yrayo bharantas tram puniha duritany a- [4] smal, 
#8 5 fiksno dja wisisahi rakgoha pisvacarsani | tejo de- [5] anata 
balam wgram etat fat te badhndmi jarase evastaye : 4 2 darbhena 
tear kr- [6] brow virydni darbhath bibhratatmand ma vyathisthith 
atisthapo warcase div a- [7] ny@ sirydiva bhahi pradigas cafasra 
£2 

_Head: sahasrarghyaé éatakindas payasvin apim agnir virudharn 
rijasiiyam | ‘a no yarn darbhes pari patu visvato diivo manir 
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yagi sah epjati nal 2 1-2 ghrild ullabdho madhumin payaerén 
bhimidriho ‘eyutas eyivayiepah | nudan sapatnin adhariiié oa 
krnvan darbha roha mahatim indriyena x 2 2 tvah bhimim. aty 
esy ojasa. tvath vedyiim sidasi carur adhvare | tviim pavitram reayo 
‘yharunta tvarh punthi duritiny asmat 2 3 x tiksno raja vipisah 
gakeohi vidvaearsanih | tejo devanam ugram eist tat te 
badhnami jarase svastaye z 4.2 darbhena tram krou viryani darblam 
bibhrad Stman’i ma vyathisthih | atisthiya yarcase ‘dhy anyan 
siirya iva bhahi pradisas catasrah 2 520 2 | 

In Se I have adopted (with Whitney ) the reading of SPP; in 
So & haa (by emendation) varcasidby. The compound of ud 
labh (st 2a) ie not quotable, but it seems to me quite as good’as 5 
‘ullupto, 











6 

[£14807] ud iratarh prthivt yira- [8] dinué safendmantarvdn anu 
edti vata | rdvydvati prihivi pratt gr- [9] hedtu vijar aehasra- 
vulusars sudughd rohantt z 

Pada u is correct; in b a probable reading is arvin anu vati 
yitah, but I can make nothing of Siteniimant: mc read tirjavati 
and bijam, in d °valiéam. 

iridra ca nd huryosvo [10] agnir vd rohitasvah aseind rilsa- 
bhdévd krsits devim ayoyujarh 

In pada'a read indraé cdindm, in d ayoyujan. 

su- [11] nam vpirim 4 yaicha éunam agirim wd ingayech sence 
fu tapyntdmn phalas &unatn vaha- [12] tu laAgalam 232 

Over the last syllable of pada b the mz has “2.” 

In pada » read varatrim a yaccha, in b Migaya: in d lifigalam. 
For our ab ef. $. 3. 17. Ged. 

yunakiu vdhd eyogd tano shate Eeelire rapateha bi- [13] yom 
faiha dhata toilia bhagas tathd breulam aévind ¢ § « tathad devi 


and numeral to be placed at end. In the right margin at the end 
of line 13 the me corrects vapa® to vapya”. For our ab ef 8 
9, 17, 2ab. 
supippala osadhago ndhindm aksatah tad indro caru- [15] 90 
vigur afvinedamn me privatd eaeah s 
Probably tad is the end of pada b but I make no satisfacto 





suggestion for the pada; the rest can stand but the metre is irregu- 
lar: for pide a cf § 3.17. 6a, and for pada d ef RV 10. 97. 144. 
dhdtd piipd vrhaspati bhG- [16] mydh samajim akam krsim devs 

In pida a read *patir, in b akran, and possibly eamictn 3 

[17] samsthaydn vapusenydsin astrirdira madhumamnam aisam | 
anyasya bhdumd [18] purusasya bhduma posindm nu hi srayan- 
bith 2 

TEaloP MALS Daca ate en oe 
the end of pada b; there is also an interlinem eatin 
the insertion af a second bhiuma before paSinaih. 

For pida a possibly we might read samathipyin vapuse ny disan, 
or something like that; in b I would read madhumantam anéam, 
but 1 cannot solve astriritra. Insert bhiuma at the beginning of 
pada das the ms indicates. 

tivrd varsanto wrstayo [19] bhdipaye mahame erdhez 2 pinwinas 
parjanyas tisthata 34 purusiyod a- [20] yati siryah dnandat 
jonayon yurd sarvirdlir apabddhamanah 

In the right margin the ms corrects to (varsa)ntu. 

In pidas ab read varsantu and bhiitaye mahaee: in ¢ read tisthati, 
in d se and eti, in ¢ yuvat or possibly janayaty uta, in f sarvd arddir. 

wi- [£1450] jigva prthvi mayir vipaksa mrdvt bhava bhadram 
shake dhinyam = 

In pida a read vi jihisva, in b vipaksd (from vipakeas)’; > mayar I 
cannot solve, 

utsedha seda gdjarn [2] tindehenin wahas kydhi | mi ho risat 
kiliagraho ma wd shld galam, [3] = 

Tm pada a read sedha and possibly gi ajin, in b °erith and 
probably vihas: in c no. 

soumakam ugris samrabdhda tan nag bith condmamat, 2 rilyus 
posam fundsi- [4] nl yo etia bhagad ca yah | 

Tn the left margin is “ tho” 

For pada a we may tead eo ‘emaikam ugras satnrabdhas, in b I 
would snggest tam na; in od °siratho, 

jyestht samudra sinivdlt kygim no bhi- [5] Attvatah imd yds paiica 
pradtias f@ wlio bhihinvatu | valike [6] satvatém ina Hrd ver- 
sani erstayah 

Over the third sign in line 5 in written nya. 
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In pida a jyaistht would probably be better, and samudram i 
ihe only suggestion T can make for the scond word; in b rend mo 
‘hhihenvatah; in d read “bhiner vatu: the last two padas seem pos 
sible as they stand, and it eeems better to take them into this stanza. 

[7] funam Kinase anveti viAdm | Sunara phalo vinaiarn nayatu 
Shamim | sundsi- [8] ma havisd virrdhdndh sunath dhanyint 





Tn pada a read vihdn, remove colon, in b probably vinitam etu 

hdmim ; inv vavrdhind, in d krputam Ci § 3.17. 6. 

yurar nas piparad agci- [9] nd jyotismati famas firah tim 
2 ikea 8 


aad: Fusdiyits edn | 
Read: yk nag piparad aévind jyotinmats tamas tirah | tim. asme 
risathim fam 214262 
For this etanza sce § 19. 40.4 and RV 1.46. 6. 


7 

[£1439] ardhvasuito pai [10] namditdpo yadhausadhayes ca 
rpatayus ca ttadm agnir adhipatth yo fil] vdyata fairdhvas- 
vitiipo vedignim ndhipatira | athdifam ati firdhea wpa tisthe [12] 
nly erdinam drdhvd | wpa fisthanty adhipatir bhavatt avindiin 
cdnyesdirs ca ya evar veda [18] praskadeart wit ndmiitipo yat 
paruseds tdslm adityo adhipatvh yo wae [14] yatds praskadvarir dpo 
veda adityam adhipatiyn | athdita efaaminn wdyalt pro- [15] 
skandasity evdamin yavati praskandanty adhipatik = * 5 takvarir 
pad nd [16] maitdpo ya vidaya fis prikivy ddhipatni yo wlya- 
tis takvarir d- [17] po veda prthavim adhipaint athaitd etasyam pra 
nutis takaflir tyarly &- [18] vdinena dvisantah pranutd yanty 
adhipati 2 vasini vai ndmditdpo ya [19] syandasite (asia varuno 
adhipatih yo vayata vasintr Apo veda [fi44a] rarugam adhipatin | 
! Ha syandamandndm vaiam ddatta eed drisatim rasam 
adatte [2] adhipati firjevdi ndmaitapo yad bhavas thasie teastd 
adhipatayah yo vdyald Grjapo we- [3] da trdsférom adhipatum 
firjarvi tejaset bhavali | prasAan pasin aipnoty adhipatih ojo [4] 
bai ndmaitapo yan madhy tsi indro adhipatnipatin. | ojastt 
virydvdn indrigd- [5] rai bhavalé pararaja sabhaydm madhuparkam 
Apnoty odhipatih + 6 = varco wii ndmii- [6] tdpo wad ghrtam 
tasdin priaitn adhipafayah yo pdgatd varcdpe veda pilanam adhipa- 
[7] tayeh yo edyats varcipo da pisanam adhipatins varcasvt Lejastt 





bhavaty ¢ | [8] fasydnityukiasya mukharn rocate adhipatih uyra 
tl namaitapo yad dhridudaya- [9] 3 tisith maryig * * ® 4 © @ 
gripo veda maruto [10] adhipatén, ugro balawin bhavati marutatn 
Sordha ity enam diur adhipatik | [11] aaho vai nlimdiiipe yad 
bargam tésith parjanyo adkipatayah yo rdyaid marute [12] eda | 
parjanyom adhipalim ahassedi mitirabdhave bhavaty ethainena avd 
mandanty w- [13] smag vayam iti asmas charvo wrste mahiyate 
adhipatih s abhimanya vai na [14] maitapo gat svard fast 
asrindbhipatin. 2 yo wlyatim abhimanydpo veda [15] asvinam 
adhipatin. abhimanyate bAritrryd ndinaz, bhrdtroyabhimanyante 
faamd- [16] mantor mattam unumate adhipatin paricinto wai 
nidedilipo yah karisvdns tdi [17] yomo adhipatia yo viyatd pari. 
cilir dpo veda imam adhipatio [18] pary enam syisya riselsyh 
ratyanty adhipatih = raktayo vai [19] ndmaitapo wile strigds sfidlsiriy 
amo ‘adhipatis yo wiyatimn raitir @- [f144b] po veda kamam 





mriyur adhipatin. vigvasya bharta thavati vigem enar vibhartdh 
sa [4] trayo agnoyo grha dhiyante | daksindgni girkaspatyd- 
havaniyah ¢ [5] nam catvdry timdni gaschanti figkeh kanso 
afvalaro sty adhipatih z [6] Guam wiya {2sdm apim himapd 
naudheh somo [7] vatsah paramesthy adhipatih yo wdya tiem 
apim himarantam ndudhasi seman ca- [8] tearh paramesthy 
adhipatis paramestht bhavatu gaéchaty Paramesthin rime- [9] m 
adhipatir bhavati svindria cinyesim ca ya eva veda ce ge [10] 
ity atharvanikaptipalddasikhdayil nike hay ti deddasas kandas samdpiih 2 ¢ 

Read: ‘irdhvascuto vii namaita apo yad osadhsyaé ca ranas- 
pulayes ca tisim agnir adhipatih | yo vi et& tirdhvagoute apo 
weignim adhipatim | athaitam eta frdhva upa tisthanty evdinam 
firdhva upa tisthanty adhipatir bhavat; evanith Ginyesith ca ya 
evim veda x 1 x | 

Prastadvarir vai niimiita Spo yat parnsis tisim adityo adhi. 
patih yo vA etis praskadvarir apo vedidityam adhipatim | 
athaith etasminn udyati praskandanty evasminn iiyati praskandanty 
adhiputir © ° yo, 

takvarir VAi nimiiti apo yah sidayas tsith prthivy adhipatnt 
FO va etas takvarir ipo veda prthivim adhipatnim | athiiti etesyis 
pramuttis takantir yanty evainena dvisantah pranutta yanty odhi- 
patir ° "23% 
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yo ya eta vadinir Apo vede varunam adhipatim | athiiss etisim 
syandamAnanira vasam data ovii dvisatain vaiam Adatte adhi- 
patir = °a4s 

firjd vai nimiiti ipo yad bhivas tiatin tvastadhipatih | yo va 
et iirjipo veda tvastaram adhipatim | firjasvi tejasvi bhavati 
prasthan pasiin ipnoty adhipatir ° ° 262 

ojo vai nimiité ipo yan madhu tisim indro adhipatib |< yo va 
eti oja apo vedendram adhipatim > | ojasvi viryéven imdriyavi 
bhavati pararijah eabhiyim madhuparkam épnoty adhipatir ° * 
26 

yareo vii namaité Apo yad ghrtam tisimh pisidhipatih | yo va 
etA varca ipo veda pisinam adhipatim | varcasvi tejasvi bhavaty 
fetasyan ity uktasya mukham rovate adhipatir © ° 272 

sri, vai namaita Apo yad dhridanayas tasitm maruto < adbipa- 

tayah | yo vi ati > ugré ipo veda marnuto adhipatin | ugro halaviin 
bhavati mirutam Sardha ity enam ahur adhipatir ° ° 252 

sho Vai niimAita Spo yad varsam tisirn parjanyo adhipatih | 
yo va etah saha Apo veda parjanyam adhipatin | athismai mitra- 
bahave bhavanty athainena «va nandanty asmid vayam ity asmie 
charvo vrste mohiyate adhipatir ° ° 29% 

abhimanyi vii nimiité ipo yat svara tisim aévinadhipati | yo 
va eti abhimanyd ipo vediéviniv adhipsti | abhimanyate bhra- 
irvyiih nainam bhratrvya abhimanyante tasmin mantor fmattam 

mnyate adhipatir ° ° 210% 

paricito vai nimiaité ipo yah tkarigvins tisim yamo adbipatih | 
yo vi etah paricito &po veda yamam adhipatim | pary enam feylisya 
vidvisya} vaganty adhipatir” ° 2il2z 

rantayo vai nimaiti &po yas striyas tisim kiimo adhipatih | yo 
va eta tantir ipo veda kimam edhipatim | ramante ‘smin ramaniyo 
hhavati kima eva strinim adhipatir ° ° 212% 
patih | yo vii ctl visvabhrto Gpo veda mrtyum > adhipatim | visvasya 
bharia thavati vidvam enash bibhratah eam trayo agnayo grhe 
dhiyante dakeinignir girhapatya ahavantyah | enam catviri vimim 
gacchanti niskakantho aévataro ‘sty adhipatir “ *s18s 

thimi vii ¢namaifi ipo yat * *> tisim apim himavin. nodhih 
somo vatsah paramesthy adhipatih | yo vi < eta him’ ipo veda > 











Trt Lori 








tisim apim himevantath nodhasarmn somam vateam paramestiinm® 








shpat wn nei yeaa eT 
x2 

In st 8 [djhridayyis might be considered as an alternative to 
[d)bridmayas. In st 11 karisis has been suggested. | 

not geem as probable to me as kariras. In st 14 1 am donbifal 
about nodhih (ms naudhah and niudham): in the last clanze 
paramesthe rimam might be considered possible. Tn st 9 mitri- 
bahay would seem more suitable. 
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iy HE warren HAL of the lust century the interest of promi- 
nent orientalists was attracted to an ancient religious cect, the 
“Mandeans or Nasoreans, still surviving in the swampy lowlands of 
Mesopotamin about Basra. As texts of their extensive sacred wrt- 
ings and a knowledge of their peculiar practices reached Europe, 
it became evident: (1) that they represent a remnant of the 
Sabeans of early Mohammedan times; (2) that their language 
$a an Fast Aramaic dislect akin to Syriac and the Aramaic of 

Recently students of Hellenistic and Christian antiquity have 
“been prafundly interested by the theology and religious lore of 
the Mandeans, It was observed that tho none of their texts act- 
ally antedate the Mohammedan era, the peculiar form of thought 
_ they represent belongs ina general way to the syneretistic develop- 
ments of the early Christian period. Both their name and their 
antique theological tradition stamp them as a Mesopotamian 
branch of the great fumily of Gnostic sects, The Mandean writ- 
ings thus rank slongside the well-known group of Coptin (mostic 
documents, ae first-hand source: for the forgotten faiths of the 
liter East, known until recently only from the polemical works 
of the Christian herésiologiste. 
prima facie evidence for a third Gnostic religion, and a further 
insight into the situation in Meopotamia in Christian times, has 
already raised the question of the interrelation of the two rontem 
the Manichean texts together with what the Chronicle of Arbela 
has to say, it should eventually be possible to gain a fairly definite 
picture of the religious status of the Tigris-Euphrates country in 

Two things have become increasingly evident to those inter- 
ested in Hellenistic religious developments as a whole: (1) that 
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to fathom the religious complex of this age or more specifically 
to answer the question of Hellenism and Christianity, it is neces 
sary to operate genetically; (2) that the controlling forces in the 
religious evolution of the time are eastern. 

The key to the riddle of the early Christian centuries is the 
religion of the East from the Persian period upward. Unfor- 
tunately sources for this period are almost entirely lacking. Ortho- 
dox Judaism was until recently the only calculable factor. The 
Manichean texts were revolutionizing in importance because they 
gave evidence of the continued existence of ancient Tranian beliefa 
in the ald eentres of civilization, tho often in new: forme. The 
Mandean sources ranged alongside the Manichean, showed snffici- 
cient correspondence in point of view to suggest the existence of 
a Neo-lranian or Proto-Gnostic atmosphere in Mesopo i 
if tts elements beoome more discernable will serve to All in. par 
the lacuna represented by the immediately pre-Chris 11 
in Teligious matters. The Mandean taxts attained to independent 
importance in that they seemed to preserve more of the Neo- 
Babylonian thought, or rather more of the Babylonian elements 
of the Proto-Gnostic atmosphere. The clues to this pre-Gmostic 
faith, built upon the old religions of the East, have hitherto been 
examined only in so far as they may have bearing upon the ques- 
tion of the origin of the Hellenistic ideas and means of redemp- 
tion. 

Mandean scriptures promise to be of some elight importance for 
the study of Judaism. It appears that these “baptista were 
not originally indigenous to Mesopotamia, but that their first 
home, which they left at an early date, was the region of the 
Hauran. The extensive Jewish elements in their tradition, if 
Hoey Eo. back to this period of Mandesn history, would givé ns. 
glimpse into the non-orthoder mo 4 centering about Jewish 
thought, similar to that afforded by the Zadokite Document. and 
thus eventually furnish a check upon the interpretation of the 
orthodox thought itself. 

Finally too, the Mandeana may be of some importance for nascent 
iristianity They claim to be the disciples of John the Baptist, 
and, indeed, harbor a great amount of legendary tradition comer 
ing the “last of the prophets.” ‘They stood at an early time 
simultaneously in contrast both to Christianity and to orthodox 
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divergence in view-paint between the disciples of Jesus and the 
disciples of John haa frequently been gleaned from the New Testa- 
ment material of the subject. If, as it is said, the carly Christians 
actually endeavored to belittle and thus to supplant the Johannine 
movement, and the Mandeans are truly sprung from the movement 
begun by John, they may aid in giving us & more realistic impres- 
sion of the vitality and individuality of the Baptist point of view, 
one that will nid in worrectly interpreting the situations mggested 
in Acts and portions of the Synoptic Gospels 

To delineate correctly the history of the Mandesns from purely 
influenées playing upan'them st different tmes, and to estimate 
Gnostic and Gnostic thought, all from documents of the Moham- 
medan era embodying unquestionably ancient tradition, that ia the 
dificult but fascinating problem presented by the Mandean sources. 
The work has searcely begun, but, as the appended bibliography 
shows, promises to draw the interest of students of Oriental, 
Hellenistic, Jewish, and Christian religions alike. 





Texts 
lL. Theological. 
(ren ia. 
Codex Nasaravus, Uber Adami appelatus, ayriace transcriptase lati 
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 ‘Petermann. % vols, Bertin and Leipelg, 1547. 





‘Asayr. vol. 19 (1905-6), p:. 64-07. Comprises pp. 375-204 of vol T 

Die mandiieche Gnomologie Johannes des Tinfera: Text and transl. 
&. Ocheer. Zeltsehr. (=. Acwyr. rol. 20 (10T), pp. 1-15. Compris® 
Right Gena tract 14 
Theo. NOldeke, in Aufsdtee sur Kultur und Sprachengeschichte. . - 
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1916, pp. 131-138. Comprises Petermann, Thesaurus, vol. 1, pp- 
278-282. 
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Ginza. Der Schatz oder das-growse Buch der Mander. derseatniary 
erklirt von Mork Lidsharski. Quellen der Religionsgeschicht: 
13, Gitiingen, 1925. 

Book of Jobm. — 

Das Johanneshuch dar Mandier. Text, trons]. ond notes, 2 vyola, ed 
by M. Lideharski. Giessen, 1005-15. 

(A Coptic ostracon of the Sth Cent., whieh formed part of an index to 
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bearing the title of a “Book of John Baptist"; ef. Receuil do 
travaux relatifs a In philologin égypt. ct assyr,, XI, 135. Waa 
this « Coptie version of the Book of John?) 


Litergica af, 

Qolasta oder Gesiinge u. Lehren von der Tanfe n. dem Anegang der 
Geele, Text, ed. J. Euting, Stuttgart, 1867. 

The trials of a ¢andidate from the Mundean “ Book of Souls." ‘Tranal. 
of Qolasta 24, 26, 27, 20, 40, with notes A. 1. 2B. Hardcastle 
i eal ad academe Ngee pp 11-18, 


Mandalsike Gieerilo. ‘Text and transl, ed. M. Lidrbarski. Abhandl. 
d. kinigh Geeellsch. d. Wissenschaften 2 Gottingen, phil. bist. 
Klasse, Nene Folge, vol. XVII, 1. Berlin, 1920, Comprises the 
Qolasta and the Oxford Liturgical Colluetion. 

Textes mandailes, arse une votice aur les Mandéena par Cl. Hnart:: 
in J, de Morgan, Misaion ecientifique on Perse, Tame V, 2. Paris, 
14. Comprises the Iniani, the Sidra di Nisthmata, and the 
Qmaha di Hihil Ziwa. 

Sidra di Nischmate. ‘Tvxt and trans by S. Ocheer, ZDMG, vol. 61 
(1007), pp. 145-177 and 356-360, Comprises J. de Morgan V. 2, 
pp. 207-252. 


Magical. 

Inscriptions mandaites dea coupes de Khouahir. ‘Text, tranal., and 
Philolngical commentary, 2 volu,, ed. H. Pognon. Paris, 1995-0. 
Manidiische Zaulertexte, Text aml transl, ed. BM. Lidzharski, in 

Ephemeris f semit. Epigraphik, rol. , pt. 1, pp. 80-108 (1000). 
Ein mandSieches Amnulett. Text and transl, ed. M. Lidzharaki, in 
Florilegium : Recoui| de Travaux dedite & Melchior de Vogild, pp. 
249-373. Paria, 1010. 
Aramale Incantation Texts from Nippur. Text and tranal. with comm. 
ed. J, A. Montgomery, pp. 244-455. Philadelphia, 1913. | 
Mandilscher Diwan nach photogr, Aufnahme ron Dr. B. Poeriner. A 


photographic reproduction of text with drawings, ed. J. ‘Euting. 
Strassburg, 1004. 
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sihiothiaue Nationale, Paris. Catalogue des summuscrite syriaques at 
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Norkerg’s edition of the Genz, London, 1815-17, 
Cher die Mundart der Maniiier. Theo. Nilileke. Abhand!. d. k. Gesell- 
_ (2862). 
| iache Grammatik. Theo. Nuldeke. Hally, 1875. 


Giossea Babylo-Araméennes. J. é. Epstein in Revus dee Studea Juives, 


vol. 7% pp. 27-54; vol. 74, pp. 40-72 (1021-22). 


Die Seahier und der Sanbiemus, D. Chwolachn, St. Petersburg, 1853; 
2 rola 

Reisen im Orient. H. Petermann, 1961; vol. I, pp. 00-123. 

Die Mandaer, J. Euting, in “Das Ausland,” 1876, pp. 221-225, 

Studes sur la feligim dea Sonbbas ou Sablene, leurs dogmes, leurs 
mocurs. MN. Siouffi Paria, 1890. 

Les Mandaltes, leur histoire et lenra doctrines. E. Babelen, Paria, 
Iss. 

TMs Matidiische fteligion, thre Entwickelung und geachichtliche Be- 
dentung. W. Brandt. Leipzig, 1230. 

Notes on the Sabseans A. Houtom-Schindler: In Procendinga of the 
Royal Geographical Society, New Series, vol. 13 (1891), pp. 663- 
409, Bibliography of older material given here. 

Das Schirksal der Seele nach dem Todo nach manddisehen und per- 
ische Theologis, XVTII (1892), pp. 405-438, 5TS-O0. 

Zur Frage nach dem Ureprung dew Gnostiziemus, W. Ane Texte 0. 
Untersuchungen, of Gebhardt u. Harnack, XV. 4 (1807), pp. 70-78. 

Die Himmelarcise der Secle. W. Bouseet. Archir £ Religlonewisaen- 
echaft, vol. 4 (1001), pp. 180-169, 229-273. 

Mundiier, K. Keesler: {in Protestantische Renlensykloplidle®, 1005. 
K. Kessler. Akten dea 2. Internationalen religionswisemnachalt- 

Uthra und Malakhe M. Lidtharski, in Orientallache Studien Theo. 
Noldeke gewidmet (1908), vol. I, pp. 897-545. 

Das vermutliche bubylonische Vorbild des Pehita wid Mambuba der 
Maniiier, H. Zimmern, in Orientalische Studien Theo, Noldeke 





Hauptprobleme der Gnosis. W. Bousset. Gittingen, 1007; in For- 
schungen mur Religion u. Literntur dea A. u. N. TL, ed, Bousset uw 
Guakel, val, 10, | | 

Die Manditer, ihre Religion und Geschichte, W. Brandt (posthumous). 
Afdeeling Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, XVI. 3 (1915). 
Akademis d. Wissenschatten, phil.-hist. Klasse, 1917, no. 10, 

Manidaciske Studior. Svend Auge Pallis, Kopenhagen, 199, 

Tus mandiieche Buch des Herrn der Grice u. 4, Evangelientiberlis- 
ferung. Sitzh. d. Heidelberger Akad. d. Wisa., phil-hist, Klasse, 
1019, no, 12, 

Nazorjer. H, Zimmern in ZDMG, vol. 74 (1920), pp 420-35, 

La religione dei Mandel U. Fracaasini, in Glornale délls Bocleta 
Asiatica Italiana, vol. 20 (1021), pp. 131-177. 

Dus tranische Erlisungsmysterium. FR, Reitsenstein. Bonn, 1921. 

Das religionsgesthichtliche Problem des Uraprungs der hellenistischen 
Erlésungareligion. H.Gressmann, Zeitschrift f. Rirchangeschichte, 
rola, XE, XLT (1921-22), pp. 178-191, 164-180, 

Die Entstehung der manichiisehen Religion u. des Erlisnogemysteriam 
I, Scheftelowitz. Girasen, 1922. 

Urmensch und Seele in der iranischen tiberlieferung. ©, G, von Wesen- 
donk. Hannover, 1024, Chap. 6. 

Quellen fir das Verutindniss des Johanneserangeliume. EB. Hulimann 
in 2NW, vol. XXIV, Hit, 1-2, (}o25.) 





Reviews 

Lagarde, review of Brandt, Manifische Religion, in Gétt. Gelehrte 
Anzzigen, 1990, no, 10, pp. 385-404. - 

J. Land, review of coms, in “ De Outrasdseling van het Mandaisma.” 
Theologiseche Tijdachrift, 1690, no. 2 pp. 113-196, 

J. Wellhausen, review of same, in Dewlechs Literaturmitong, 1860, na, 
10, col. 473-478, 

B. Eerdmans, review of samo, in Zeltechr. £ Aasyriologis, 1804, vol. 9, 
Fp- 133-140, . 

G. Kriiger, review of same, in Theologisthe Literaturmitung, 18M, no. 
14, ool. 370. 
Liternturzitung, 1600, no. 6, col. 171-3. 

& Fraenkel, review of Ochser, Gnomologis Jh. dea Tiiwfers, in Zalt- 
schrift f. Assyriologie, vol. 20 (1007), pp. 1-16. | 

M. Lidsharaki, review of Ochser, Sidra di Nischmata, “ Dus mandiiarhe 
Seelenhuch.” in ZOMG, vol. 6) (1907), pp. 680-98, 

S&S. Ocheer, anewer to Lidsbarski's review above, “Zur Kritik der Sidra 
di Nischmats,” ZDMG, vol. 61 (1907), pp. 818-20, 
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Alleged intensive nown-formations in the Semitic 


A view of the Aramaic grammars reveals a category of nouns 
which the several grammarians assign in general to intensive form- 
ations, gattal, gitfal, or guffal. For lists of such nouns in the 
respective dialects see Kautzsch, Gramm. d. Biblisch-Aramaisch, 
$50, 1, ¢; Duval, Gramm, syriaque, $237; Néldeke, Syrische 
Gramm., $114, and Manddische Gramm., § 102; Levies, Grammar 
of the Aramaic Idiom contained in the Bab. Talmud, §§ 876-881; 
Dalman, Gram. d, jildisch-palistinischen Araméisch*, §29,1. "The 
same postulation of intensive formations is aleo maintained in the 
comparative grammars, Barth, Nominalbildung, § 14, of. p. X=x; 
Brockelmann, Vergleichende Gramm, 1, §§ 144-149; and for sippor 
in Gesenius-Kautzsch, Gramm, § 84, b, no, 24. Examples found 
in the several Aramaic dialects, including BAram., sre: ’idd*nd 
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owed “eggar*té “letter.” Other exx. from the Syriac are: hess*ri 
“little finger,’ sakk*ré ‘shield’ (Duval denies that it is Samitie), 
febb'la ‘ corn-ear,’ etc, Now it is remarkable to find intensive 
formations in nouns of euch primary significance as the above, for 








ee 
the organio reduplication of a radical has generally the economic 
purpose of intensifying the meaning, with the development of very 
precise functions for the various intensive formations. 

The colution of the problem is found in the fact that in the 
nouns listed by the Aramaic grammarians all, with but few excep- 
tions," have for the third radical o liquid, ¢ or I. The liquid, as 
it were, demands room for its articulation, and insists on holding 
the yowel before itsel?, or else introduces such an ancillary, anap- 
tyctic, vowel, with the consequent doubling of the preceding ¢on- 
sonant. If the stem is monosyllabic, the process is ‘impr > immar 5. 
if dissyilabic, ‘imar>immar, the doubling thus creating or holding 
the vowel required by the liquid. The process is parallel to the 
phenomenon represented by the so-called euphonic daghesh in Heh.. 


puller,” quppedd * hedgehog "= Heb, gippéd, and ao of, Syr. sepperd = Heb. 
piper. The deutal d may have had an effect similar to |, ef. Brockelmann, 
I, p. 132, on occasional d > I, In the other lista the abore pouns are. 
grouped with true intensive formations, ¢ g. tegguntd ‘ordering.’ 
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with the expression of a doubled consonant, e. £- “Gnthé > inntbé, 


“ights > ‘igg't. 
A further process appeats in the sporadic development of this 
short yowel. into apparent length. Examples are ‘immar > Akk. 
imméru (a> @ by ‘imdle); *eupur (or gupr) > pur > Heb. 
yippor * bird.’ That the o in the latter case is not primarily long 
appears from the construct pL sippéré, BAram. pipparé, and Syr. 
sepp*rd ‘The same process appears in *subul > Sidbul +t > He. 
HboSlet, pl. H‘Glim. Gf. the similar development of Heb. sub- 
bald “his burden” from subi. (Barth’s treatment of this form, 


§ 74, c, is expansive but vague.) 


Fibran ; snd so in cases where a liquid is the second radical: 
gillayén, const. gilyin; killayén, const. kilyin; hérdydn. These 


Sevelopments are not confined to cases of liquids, ¢.g- hisadyOn, 





We can further compare the ancient variants in the pronuncia- 
nagal dissimilatu in the last form is quite common in the forme 
we have been Giecuasing: Syr. ‘edd¢ra > Akk. indiru and Arab. 
‘indar; Syr. ‘emm*ra > Mand. “embra; Syr. hess*ri > Arab. hin- 
sir; Subullu (a8 above) >> Arab. sunbulat; sippér > sinp*ra in 
Suchau'e papyri. 

This observation of the influence of a liquid upon its surround~ 
ings, which has been. rather overlooked by the grammarians,’ 


= Oe 
8, Barth, #106) Brocketmann, 1, $211.5, § 213.0, who cutsorily 
«Duval, #114, i, notices the doubling of T in sach forms es Sys. ‘arpellts 








throws light upon certain other forms. E. g. Heb. "Ney * ‘neck? 
— sauyar, is doubtless, as generally recognized, from saur, with, as 
in the eases noted above, the development of a new vowel and tha 
consequent doubling of the preceding consonant, which doubling 
maintains itself through all forms of sing. and pl. The mono- 
syllabic noun should normally give gér, gdrim (poss. s*uérim), 
sr. Alzo such a noun as ’aiia? ‘stag,’ generally treated by gram- 
marians as gatfal (I. ec. in the grammars) is doubtless ‘ail devel- 
oped, according to the above theory, into ‘aial, with a thiekening 
of the i, which is properly represented by the Mazsora. with “aial 
(cf. Arab. saiiid for said). Also in the interesting Heb, noun 
sanuérim *blindness** the pent timate vowel is long becanse of 
the r; that the process ia sporadic appears from comparison with 
&. 8. “tuutrim “the blind.’ Also the long vowel in Syr: pera ‘fruit? 
is to be similarly explained. 

In fine, the whole subject of the influence of liquids upon their 
surroundings, as also that of the distinction between primary, or 
organic, and secondary doubling (dependent upon phonetic cir- 
cumstances), requires far more special attention than has heen 
accorded them in the philologies. We are still too much obsessed 
by the conventional quantitative forms without first determining 








James A. Mowroosery: 


Note on the adaptation of a Chinese charactor to political change 

Defiance of ancient tradition is finding expression in 

aspecta of Chinese life today. An interesting example is to 

he seen in two modifications of the form of the character 
Kuo’, meaning, a state, a country. 
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Wieger * following the standard Shuo-wen, originally com- 
character as follows :— 


“yg A primitive sppanage, @ post, @ centre; the — 
land thet a landlord defended with 2% the weapons of hia 
men; # represents his residence, castle or town; the limits 
are not indicated, because there were none.” 

“ Kuo*. An estate, well [] defined and surrounded with 
marks, as they were later on; extended meaning, a state, a 
country.” 

(A singular collateral note ie that which calls attention to 


‘the character Po‘ signifying anarchy or revolution. Wieger 


(op. cit.) says: “ When the fiefa are upset; one character 
being straight up, the other upside down.” One is reminded 
of the apiness of the ideogram during the present clish of 
North and South in Chins.) 

From ancient times an alternative form for Kuo* has been 
used, especially in rapid writing, placing within the enclosure 
[], not Ya* gt, the primitive sppannge, but Wang? 3. 
o king. Of Wang*, Wieger (op. cif.) aays that in the char- 
acter 7 one sees“ ithe man | who connects =. heaven, earth 
and man.” Obviously, [|] was an excellent picture for 
kingdom, an empire. | 

With the coming in of the Republic, FF] was hardly o form 
thut commended itself to thinking young leaders and every- 
where one has been seeing the third form for this character. 


Here, within [] the enclosure, one sees Min* 5%, the people, 


‘the mass, the common multitude, The interpretation of this 


character is in doubt, bat is perhaps “s plant with sproute.” 
The significarice of the new form is at ones apparent. 

The fourth form for Kuo*, the second of the two seen since 
the driving out of the Manchus in 1911, is scarcely in current 
wee, but one runs across it here and there on signboards. 
Tt suggests the egotism of the new leaders and the selfishness 
which is so widespread in the land at present. In this form, 


on ————————_ 
?Wiegr, Dr. L, §. J-: Chinese Characters, tranal. Into English by + 
Darrout, 5. J. 
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within the enclosure [], one sees O* or Ngo" #. Wieger 
(op. cif.) defines this: “two 3% lances in conflict, two rights 
that oppose one another, my right and by extension, my Ego, 
my OWn person; personal pronoun, I, me.” 
It is scarcely to be expected that this latter form will gain 
Wide usage. 
Yale in China, Changsha. Enwanp H. Hoewz. 


Armenian hariur 

According to Meillet, the of Armenian Aariur (100) is 
unknown. As Armenian has ar for vowel-r, we may assume that 
hariur from a word-group “pr *jur. ‘This word-group corre- 
sponds, in form and sense, to Turkish bir jyz (100).2 Chuvash, 
which differs widely from other varieties of Turkish, regularly has 
r instead of z, and p instead of b.* A Chuvash-like dialect may 
have had *pr=— bir; and “jyr— jye, or even *jur— jyz, for the 
palatal vowel of jyz can have come from u uniler the influence af 
the preceding palatal sound. We might suppose that "pr < *br 
represented « streseless form of bir; or that a general Turkish form 
*br waa in most dialects expanded to bir, parallel rallel with Lithnanian 


Sanskrit sthiv- 

Sanskrit sthiv-, apparently connected with English spew; shows 
have come from Dravidian influence, Dravidian equivalents being 
Kanara fip-, Tamil fupp-, perhapa derived from a basis with 
initial st or si2 

North Haven, Conn. Eowrs FH. Torre 





*Meiilet, Grammeire comparte ite larmésicn classique, §70 (Vienne, 
1903). 

“I use j and y with their Scandinavian values, in accordance with the 
Gprecke, p. 202 (Helsinki, 1912). 

4A. J. Ph, vol, 40, p, Ta. 
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The Language of Education of the Philippine Islands, By NavEEs 
Mrrer Saueeny, M.D., D. Se, Manila, P. L, 1024. 65 pp, 
In this pamphlet we have a statement and a muggested solution 
of a Philippine problem whieh must be salved in éome way in the 
near future if the Philippine Islands are to develop end progress 
as they should. The problem is, briefly stated: What shall be the 
language of education in the Philippine Talands? 
The author, whose connection with the Philippines dates back to 
1900, and who has been a student of Philippine matters and a 
writer on Philippine subjects ever aince that date, after giving some 
ent aituation in the Islands, under the head of Preliminary Remarks, 
in the following way. There are three stages of education, Viz, 
yefore during, and after the period of school attendance. The 
language of all three should be and usually is in most countries 
the same. This is not the case in the Philippines, where we have 
no common native tongue, but only numerous local dialects. Here 
the language of the first and third periods is one or the other of 
the local dialects, that of the middle period was for three and a half 
eenturies Spanish, and is now-—sinee the Spanish-Amerivan War— 
English. Spanish attained no hold on the people during the long 
period of its use; 4 never became the language of the first and 
third periods. “ Twonty-five years of intensive English education: 
have produced no radical change” in tho situation. English has 
and third periods. There Is no special reason why the United 
States should insist om using English a3 the language of education 
in the Idands unless it really serves the purpose for which if 
intended. Therefore, a discussion as to what is the best language 
This problem is then discussed under three heads, viz., 
(a) the suitability of English, 
(b) the suitability of the vernneular dialects, 
(0) the political questions involved in choosing one dialect in 
preference to another. 
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13-32), the author points out that it was natural that English 
expulsion of the Spaniards, as there was no national native tongue, 
and that it would have been 2 good thing for the Filipinos if 
Enghsh could have become their common educational and national 
anguage. 'This he asserts, however, in spite of the whole-hearte 
enthusiasm and faithful cooperation of the teaching body, has not 
been accomplished, and is indeed, under the conditions which pre- 
vail, impossible of accomplishment, 

By a series of statistical tables the anthor emphasizes the follow- 
ing fawty: 

(1) The amount spent on education in the Philippines ia pro- 
portionately as large ns, or even larger than, thet spant by the most 
Progressive countries. The amount is raised by taxation in the 











(2) To carry out the present program successfully two American 
English-speaking teachers to.each school would be the minimum 
number required; but the number of Americun teachers, never 
sufficiently large, hus now practically sunk to insignificance, there 
being in 1923 only 329 such teachers compared with 7668 schools 
and a school enrollment af 1 yh39,997. 

(3) It would be impossible to attain the minimum number of 
American teachers above mentioned without a very large increase 
in the tax burden, and it is unreasonable to expect the Filipinas 
to increase their contribution for educational purposes far beyond 
the normal percentage contributed by enlightened Peoples. More- 
over, any increase in the number of American employees is apposed 

0 the present policy of the Phitippine fovernment, which is appar- 
ently determined to Filipinize the whole civil service, 

(4) If English then is to become the ox mmon Ler iL? at the 
Philippines, it must be made so thrn the efforts of Filipino teach- 
ers, who constitute an overwhelming majority of the teachers in the 
Islands. Of 24,182 (misprinted 24,733 in text) Filipino teachers 
employed in 1923, almost half (10,000) had had no secondary 
education, only 8411 were graduates of normal or high schools, 
and only 246 were college graduates, lf we consider thet the 
efficiency of the college graduates as teachers of English is only 














even with their natural ability, honest effort, and 
capable “of carrying English to the Filipino homie, and of Ten- 
dering it the common language of the people, is absolutely un- 

(5) Only half the school population (i, e., children between six 
and sixteen years of age) receive any education at all; over 200,000 
out of every million who go to school may be ssid to Tweeive no 
secondary education, and about B5% get no education nbove the 
first four grades. The great majority, therefore, of school children, 
sho constitute only half of the child population, are taught English 
only during the few years they are in school, and then by Filipine 
teachers who themselves have for the most part an inadequate 
knowledge of this language. 

(6) English is not used by the natives except in achool; in all 
intercourse with those who have not studied Englizh in echool 
(i: e all of the older generation and about half the children) they 
sre obliged, of course, to fall hack upon the vernacular dialects. 
This difference between the language of the school and that of the 
education to improve and uplift the social state of the older gen- 
tional program. | 

(7) ‘The argument that English is better suited to foster demo- 7 
cratin ideals, which is the chief argame n defe 
of the present policy, is fallacious. Wo language that fails to touch 
the masses is fit for such a purpose. 

(8) It would be impossible to esta lish English as the national 
thon it might be possible, but with only about 6000 Americans, and 
with 12,000,000 Filipinos eager for national self-government, it is 
unreasonable, to say the least, to expect sach a result. 

(9) English, though not suited to become a national language, 
chould be retained in the schools, and taught as the most important 
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Under the heading Adaptability of the Vernacular (pp. 33-41). 
the author proceeds to develop. the second phase of his problem. 
the Malayan group (a subdivision of the Malayo-Polynesian or 
Indonesian family), and are sister langu: ges of Malay and Java- 
nese, and that while numerous, they are all vlosely related, He 
points out that, although the vernacular dialects hao been pruc- 
teally ignored by the United States government (cf. my article, 
“The part played by the Publications of the United Statea Gov- 
ernment in the development of Philippine linguistic studies” JAQS 
42, pp. 147-170), they have continued to live and thrive, and there 
is a decided inclination among the Filipinos to have their children 
taught their native dialect in addition to English, As an example 
of the hold the vernacular dialects have maintained even on those 
whose instruction in English has been the most extensive, he quotes 
the letter of a high-school student of Zamboanga to show that 
outside of the class-room 999% of high-<chool students revert to 
their native idioms. As the high school graduates of any one year 
constitute only 19% of the annual quota of school population, ac- 
cording to this only 1% of 1% of the children of school age use 
English naturally in conversation, 

The author admits that the vernacular dialects are not so highly 
developed in every respect aa the languages of the vivilized nations 
of Europe and America, but he thinks that the chief deficiency, 
which ig that of vocabulary (scientific, technical, ete.), could be 
remedied by borrowing from another language which possesses the 
their roct words from an Indian stock which is closely relnted to 
the Sanukrit,” and therefore suggests that Sanskrit should he em- 
ployed as the source of euch vocabulary. The facta, however, hardly 
appear to bear out this presumed relationship, and it would seem 
much more natural and convenient to use Spanish or English for 
that purpose. 

The anthor acknowledges in the second place that there ts no 
adequate vernacular literature which would make it possible to 














employ any of the vernacular dialects immediately ae a language 
of instruction, but claims with perfect truth that this need conlid 
be readily supplied by having English texts translated into the 
vernacular dialects by competent educated Filipinos. This would, 
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se igh nant ba tw its tanec 
Filipinos to teach English, and would result in an economy of 
time, effort, and: money. 

It is unreasonable therefore, he concludes, in the face of the facts 
here stated, to oxpect the Filipinos to abandon the use of the ver- 
nucular dialects in favor of English. “The Filipinos are entitled 
to a national literature, and to a national dialect that can give 1t 
natural form.” 

Under the caption The Political Side of the Problem (pp. 42-46) 
the anthor discusses the third phase of his problem, the feasibility 
and expedimey of adopting some one of the vernnoular dialects as 
the national language. His statements may be thus summarized, 
Of the 12,000,000 inhabitants of the Islands only Beas are 

hristians, and of these all except the Moha lane (Sulue, 
Samals, Magindanaws) vould easily be prevailed upon to use the 
dialect of their Christian neighbors, The chief dialects of the 
Christian Filipinos are about ten in number (Tagalog, Cebuan 
Bizaya, Panayan Bisaya, Samar Bisaya, Bikol, Iloko, Pampanga, 
Pangasinan, Thanag, Zambal), and of these there are three (Tagalog, 
Cebuan Bisaya, Moko) which so greatly exceed all the others in 
extent and importance, that it is not neoesamry to consider any 
od aia dh pipreniaca te pdt aint pobeiearcia pete" 
vernacular, All of these are growing and expanding, and might 
bo expected to take in the neighboring and most closely related 
iale | probably absorb the northern dialects Pan- 
gazinan, Ibanag, und the dialects of the pagan mountain tribes. 
Tagalog may be expected to extend its sphere over all eentral and 
| Tuzon (aseimilating Pampanga, Zambal, Bikol), as well 
as over the islands to the southwest of Luzon, Mindoro, etc. 
Cebuan will doubtless swallow up the other Bisaya dialects, and 
becotne the speech of the whole Bisaya group and of a large part 
of Mindanaw (including the territory of the pagan tribes). 

Of these three dialects Tagalog is to be preferred as a national 
tongue “both on theoretic and scientific grounds, Its linguisti 
preiminence and its relation to the national capital and to the 
Filipino heroes, supports this claim.” If Tagslog had been declared 
the mations! Janguage by the American authorities before 1907, the 
whole nation would long ago have acquiesced im the choice, and 
there would now be no national language problem. The choive of 
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Tagalog today for this position would be the ideal solution of the 
problem, and such a step is urged by real patriots and mon of 
broad vision. If, however, local jealousies or political expediency 
make the choice of a single national language impoesible, the field 
would have to be divided among the three chief dialecte already 
mentioned, Tagalog, Cebuan Bisaya, and Loko. 

Having now completed his main argument, the author proceeds 
under General Considerations (pp. 47-52) to take up certain edu- 
cational matters closely connected with the preceding. He points 
out that if the Hangunge ot all einpatimnal agen¢ies other than the 
schools, e. g., newspapers, periodicals, public libraries, popular 
literature, miscellaneous text-books, ete., were the vernacular, some 
educational facilities at least would lw pyailable far those who did 
riot attend the schools, and an opportunity would be furnished those 
who had ended or completed their school course to broaden and 
deepen the education they had already acquired. With the use of 
the vernacular in all educational agencies, he thinks the educational 
classes created by the present system (viz, @ small, intelligent, 
well-educated, English-speaking class; an unintelligent, partially 
literate vlass with a smattering of English; and the large, illiterate 
majority) would cenze to exist. The first two classes would vanish 
and the third would tend to become literate and informed in a 
short space of time. 

He emphasizes the fact that under present conditions there is m0 

telligent public opinion due to the lack of newspapers and news- 
paper readers, and implies that this condition wonld rapidly dis- 
appear with education and educational agencies conducted fn the - 

After giving 4 concrete illustration of how education in the 
vernacular would probably work out if applied in one of the 
Tagalog- provinces, he devotes the tast part of this jection (pp. 
61-52) to a brief statement in favor of education in the vernacular 
in the various parts of Asia and Africa under Enropean control 
(India, Egypt, Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine). 

At the end of the pamphlet the author draws up his Conclusions 
(p. 65) under fifteen heads. The most important of these may be 
summarized in the following: 


(1) English can never become the common national language. 
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(2) hie sl oof the versa dc pete 
Tagalog, though for this purpose three different vernacy 
are preferable to one foreign language. 

(8) The use of the vernacular would shorten the elementary 
course, make it poseible for all children of school age to get 
an elementary edocation, and thus vombat ignorance and 
abolish illiteracy among the common people, 

(4) Engtish should be taught a3 a second langnage in all schools, 
elementary and secondary. 


We have in thie pamphlet an exceptionally strong presentation 
of the enco in favor of a vernacular national language for the 
Philippines. The wealth of argument which lay ready to the 
authors hand is perhape responzible for the fact that in the heaping 
up of his points he does not always arrange them in the order in 
which they would have their greatest weight, and in his en- 
thuginem he at times appeirs to overlook the fact that the adoption 
of-a “vernacular” as the language of ettucation in a country of 
many “ vernaculara * would not at once and entirely solve the edu- 
cational problem, a3 it would for example in Egypt or Syria where 
there is practically only one native tongue. Nevertheless, assuming 
the correctness of the figures on which his arguments are bazed, 
and there is no reason to doubt their aocuracy, Dr, Saleeby has 

English has not performed and can not perform enccesafully the 
functions of the educational and national language of the Philip- 
‘pines. The feasibility, moreover, of employing one or more of the 
vernacular dialects as a substitute for English is beyond question, 
and this being the ease the alvantage of having a single one of 
them is teo obvious for discussion. That this language should 
preferably be Tagalog no unbiased person familiar with the lin- 
Buistic situation in the Islands would hesitate to assert, but if it 
is found impossible to reach this ideal, the experience of Switzer- 
land with its three official Ianguages, German, French, and Italian, 
shows the possibility of having more than one national language. 

A third possihility, which has. several times been suggested, 
namely that of forming a national language by amalgamating or 
combining the chief dialects into a kind of Philippine lingua franca 
or Philippine Esperanto, Dr. Saleeby does not mention. The pro- 
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ject probably marits the silence with which he treats it, but the 
duced by Senator Villanueva of Negros—see Philippine newspapers 
of Sept, 27, 1924) would seem to make jt advisable to state at 
least the hopelessness of such an attempt. It would of course be 
perfectly possible to devise such a language, but it would probably 
be impossible to induce any considerable number of Filipinos to 
use it in speaking or writing, just as it has proved imposeible eo 
far to popularize the use of any artificial world-language such as 
Volaptik or Esperanto. Besides, the only possible advantage of this 
plan, allowing that it were feasible, would be to save the local pride 
of the speakers of the various dialects, as none of them in this ease 
would be called on to give way to any one of the others. | 
In adopting Tagalog as the national language it would not, it 
seema to me, he either necessary or advisable at present for the 
Outside of the Tagalog district some provision should be made in 
the educational scheme for the teaching of the local dialects in the 
schools alongside of Tagalog, for if the system is changed merely 
by enbstituting Tagalog for English, many of the same difficulties 
already noted as resulting from the exclusive use of English os the 
educational medium, though probably not so great in degree, would 
also manifest themselves here. Tagalog should of course be a part 
be better during the first year or ao of the pupils’ education for 
the instruction to be given in the loca] dialects, The language of 
instruction should be changed to Tagalog as soon as possible, in 
jast which grade is « matter that would have to be determined by 
experience, but even after this change is made it would probably 
be found advisable to continue the use of the local dialect in same 
form through a vonsiderable part if not through the whole of the 
clementary course. The system of clementary education would then 
be somewhat similar to that in use in the English-German achools 
in America before the World War, in which both English and 
German were used as media of instruction. There is no eom pellingr 
rensan, indeed, why the people of the various localities should not 
become practically bilingual, having a good command of both 
Tagalog and their local dialect, just as the Jews in many countries 
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are bilingual, speaking the German jargon called Yiddish as well 
as the language of the country in which they live. 

It might be argued with some appearance of truth that the sdop- 
tion of Tagalog as the language of eduvation would perpetuate 
everywhere, except in the Tagalog region, the present unsatisfactory 
educational situation, the only difference being the substitution’ of 
one alien tongue, Tagalog, for another alien tongue, Iinglish; but 
the two cusea are radically dissimilar- The success of Tagalog as a 
national language would be made exceedingly probable if not abso- 
lutely certain. by the following advantages which it enjoys over 
English, It ic o language of the same kind as all the other lan- 
guages of the Archipelago with the same basic vocabulary; it is 
already the native tongue of over one-sixth of the population af 
the Islands; there are hundreds with a perfect command of Tagalog 
available as teachers of the language. 

What would be the ultimate iste of the local dialects under the 
bilingual arrangement here suggested, would, of vourse, depend on 
eirenmetances, but the chances are that in the course of a few 
generations the superior advantages of the official national language 
- would become co evident to all, and the knowledge of it so widely 
epread among the people of all sections and of al! classes, that the 
local dialects would sink to a position of comparative unimpor- 
tance, and that it might be then possible, without harm to the edu- 
cational system and without serious objection in any «quarter, to 
discontinue their use in elementary instroction. 

In advocating and putting into effect » Tagalog program, the 
Tagalogs chould bear in mind that the favored position of their 
language is due not so much to any superiority it possesses aver 
the other dialects from a lingnistic point of view, as to circum- 
stances entirely independent of the field of language, such as the 
fact that it is spoken in the most important part of the Archipelago, 
that many of the most important popular leaders were and still are 
Tagalogs, and so om. Asa matter of fact, reasons of this kind are 
the reasons that usually determine the choice of any national dia- 
leet: ‘standard English is based on the East Midland dialect of the 
English court in which Chaucer wrote, standard French on the 
dialect of the region around Paris; the standard language of many 
peoples is the language of their Bible translation, e. ¢., Ancient 
Syriac, Modern German, etc. The Tagalogs should be proud that 








s tains Wf Bios 
wae eer tche. 2 omsoce ncaanierag ptent soy with a suitable 
national medium of communiestion, but this pride should not lead 





them to assume 4. paranriinae attitude towards the other dialects, 
any one of which under different circumstances might conceivably 
have heen the strongest candidate for the position of national Jan- 

guage. Every care should be exercised to avoid the wounding of 
focal ride and local sensibilities. 

Om the other hand, the wise and patriotm thing for the Bisaya 
and Dloko leaders to do would be to come out whole-heartedly for & 
Tagalog program. None of them ean sincerely question the fact 
that Tagalog is the lunguage of the most important part of the 
et Oe eevee nays in ShHtesh wiv toa ee civi- 





make To wal log the nationil lnnsguage fhe: any other native idioa 

With regurd to the teaching of English in the schoola after the 
introduction of Tagalog as the language of instruction, I am in- 
clined to differ with the author. It seems to me that the same 
objections which he raises to the uee of English a3 the language ot 
instruction still hold with regard to the study of English in the 
tlementary echools under the new arrangement. If the large num- 
ber of pupils who never receive-any instruction beyond the ele- 
mentary grudes do not sequire enough English to be of any special 
value when English is not only taught, but is also the language of 
instroction for all subjects, how can they possibly obtain a aatis- 
factory knowledge of that language when it becomes merely one of 
the subjects of the elementary curriulum? English in the Philip- 
pine schools should be relegated to the position of the most favored 
foreign language, like Latin, German, or French in America. Tt 
éhould not he begun until the latter years of the elementary vourse, 
but its study should be continued from thia point ontil the end of 
the college course: This displacing of English from the carly years 
of the elementary course would make room for the study of the 
local dialects referred to above. 

The special political and educational problem created by the 
existence of Mohammedan tribes in Mindanaw and the Sulu Islands, 
while tacitly assumed by the author (cf. his statement, p. 42, 
“with the exception of Sulus, Samals, and Magindanaws, all non- 
Christians may be easily prevailed upan to use the dialect that their 
Christian neighbors use”), is not discussed. The problem is some- 














i t presented by Ulster in Ireland, and it ig not im- 
of the Irish settlement. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the Filipinos, im their agitation 
for instruction in the vernacular, will not stop short of the ideal 
course, the adoption of Tagalog as the aule national language, 


‘either with or without provision for the use of the other local dia- 
leets in the first years of fhe elementary course; and that their 
leaders will allow no question of political expediency and no pride 
in their local dialects to keep them from securing this best solution 
of their lingnistie lifficulties. 

Johns Hopkins University. Fuaxx R. Buaxe. 





Indwche Ersahler, Eine Sammlang. Heravagegzeben von JOHANNES 
Herve. Leipzig: H. Harssen—Bainde 1-3. Die sehn 
Pringon. Kin indischer Roman von Dandin. Vollstandig: 
verdeutecht you JonasNes Herren. Bande 1 and 2, Ueber- 
setzung; Band 3, Anhang, 1922, 183, 209, 140 pp.— Band 4. 
Indische Novellen I. (Prinz Aghsta. Die Abenteuer Am- 
badas.) Vollstandig verdeutscht von CHARLOTTE Knavar: 
1922. 208 pp—Buand 6. Zwei indische Narrenbiicher. Vell- 
stindig verdeutscht von JonawNes Hepren. 1922. 225 pp-— 
Band 6. Pantschakhjéna-Warttike. Eine Sammlung volks- 
timlicher Marchen und Schwiinke, Vollstandig verdentscht 
von JoHannes Henten. 1923. 209 pp.—Band 7. Indische 
Miirchenromane I, (Kaufmann Techampaks, von Dechinakirii. 
Pala und Gopala, von Dechinakirt. Ratnatechida, von 
Hueter. 1922. 191 pp—Band 9. Zweiundneunzig Anak- 
doten und Schwinke aus dem modernen Indien. Aus dem 
Persischen fibersetat von Jonanwes Hewret.. 1922. 94 pp.— 
Rand 12. Die wichligsten Eraihlungen vom Mahabharata. 
echunas Verbanuung.) Aus dem Sanskrit fibersetat ‘von 
Waren Porztoe. 1923. 160 pp. 


Sachsische Forschungsinstitute in Leipzig. Forschungsinsitut fiir 
Indogermansttk- Indische Abteilung, Leipzig: MARKET UND 











ten ey ciey Gas ck cae re JonanyEs 
HEEren. 1921. 63 pp—Nr.3. The Panchakhydnavietivia. 
Part I, containing the Text. Ndited by Jomasses Henr 
1922. 65 pp. 


The yolumes of Indische Bredhler listed above are of a widely 
varied character and equally varied importance. Primarily the 
series is intended for the popular reader, but at the same time the 
elitor, Professor Hertel, has insisted upon attention to scholarship. 
It is doubtful if books containing as much of the philological, the 
scientific, as these do could find a large sale in the United States; 
it would be interesting to learn what success they heave in Germany. 

The first three volumes are devoted to the Daéal ta, 
the “crest-jewel” of Sanskrit picaresque literature. Hertel apolb- | 
gizes for presenting a new German translaton of this work on the 
ground that the otherwise excellent rendering by J.J. Meyer 

(Lotns-Verlag, Leipzig, 1902) is phrased in unusual and awkward 
language, due to Meyer's effort to reproduce certain phenomena of 
Sanskrit diction. But for the scholar not much advance is repre- 
sented by the new translation. 

In the third volume Hertel presents critical work. Of this the 
most valuable is probably the index, which covera many stibjects 
and seeme exhaustive on them. Next in value is the discussion of 
the authenticity of the Pirvapithikl (introduction). Ever since 
Wilson first reported on the Daéakumiiracarita this hus been a point 
of disagreement; and the disagreement scema to have ‘existed even 
before that time among the Hindus, for some native commentators 
ignore the introduction. Hertel believes that the introduction iz 
tmecht. He rejects Meyer's theory that it was composed by Dandin 
during his youth, while the rest of the work was the product of his 
more mature mind. Hertel employs the old argument of the con- 
tradictions between the introduction and the main body of tha work, 
and sdvancea new ones based on inner evidence of — more «nb- 
jective churacter. He claims that the Geist of the main work iz 
that of artha or nifi, while that of the introduction is the Gatat of 

tharma ; ond, again, thet the introduction is totally without humor 
and satire, while these qualities appear in the main work in abun. 
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dance. Such argument, if substantiated, would be weighty, although 

necessarily final, for Meyer's theory would provide for such 
éntalleetual developanent in Dandi. But Hertel’s Maresh 
port his proposition seems inadequate, the testimony inaufficien 
and his contention, like Meyer's theory, remains unproved. All he 
has accomplished is to show that there are differences of stylistic 
tendency. The question of the authenticity of the Pirvapithika, 
although profitably agitated, is still unsettled. 

The fourth volume of the series presents the translation of two 
Jaing novelle, or romances. Prince Aghata is Fortunatns; and 
the Inst part of the long and int eresting series of Ambiada’s adven- 
tures estab) hes an interesting contact with the Vikrama cycle, 
Every one of these Jaina stories has # value not only as fiction 
but also as a source of information concerning Jainiam. There is 
probably no more important phase of Indian literature being ex- 
ploited ot present than the Jaina cerita texts. The Sanskrit texts 
@f both these tales have been published in India, but the reviewer 
has not seen them. This volume has a number of critical and 
appreciative notes and a good index. 

Volume five containa a translation of the celebrated, though 
hitherto wipublished, BharatakadvitrimSiki and of the “ noodle 
stories” in Somadeva’s Kathiisariteigara. The latter part is of 
but slight interest to the scholar, since Tawney’s translation is 
ilready available; but Hertel has come further interesting material 
in his notes bearing upon his thesis advanced in 1912 that there 
Was once an extensive collection of noodle stories, from which those 
in the Kathisariteigara were derived. The Bharatakadvitriméika 
seems to be shown by Hertel to be a Jaina entire directed againet 
the Saivas, although every effort has been made to remove all evi- 
demoe of its purpose. In this respect it hos o spiritual kinship 
with the Jesuit Beschie’s Guruparamaifakathay, Hertel endeavors 
to determine the author of the work and conjectures, with a fair 
degree of plausibility, that it is Munisondara, a contemporary of 
the Jaina monk Jinakirti, two of whose works are translated in 
volume seven of the Indische Bradhler. The text of the Bharataka- 

jatriméikt has alsp been published by Hertel, being the next to 
the last item in the list above. Tt is based chiefly on a single MS, 
but also makes use of the fragments previously presented in print. 
No folklorist should neglect this collection. At the came time the 
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language is simple, although with some colloquial words, and 
would make good material for a beginner. 

The Oli Gujarati PaficikbyAnaviritika had already heen re 
ported by Hertel in his Das Pasicatantra (Leipzig, 1914) and the 
stories analyzed. He has now published a text (see the Inst item 
in the list above) and a tranzlation (volume six of the Indisohe 
Ersihler). The language of the text is of great interest, as is 
hound to be the case with a dialect, practically untouched philo- 
logically, bearing so. close a kinship to modern dialects on the one 
hand and the literary Prikrits on the other. It is to be hoped that 
Hertel will be able to accomplish his hope of publishing another 
fascivle, “ containing a akeleton grammar, notes, and a vocabulary.” 
The stories are also of interest, although other veraions of most of 
them are well known. It is doubtful if they are volkstimlich to 
the degree that Hertel claims. In spite of the poor Sanskrit af 
the catch verses, the tales have a decidedly literary form, rather than 
ane that is folk or oral. They have a different flavor from those 
in Temple's Legends of the Panjab or those in Stein and Grierson’s 
Hatim'’s Toles, Instead of being ore! tales that have advanced into. 
writing, they ecem to be literary stories that have declined into 4 


somewhat less polished presentation. “ Rein volkstimlich " seem 
& misstatement, 


In volume eight appear three Jaina romances of the usual high 
text of Campaka (7 DMG 55, pp. 14f.) and of Pila and Gopila 
(BESGW 69, 4). The text of the Ratnacidakethi waa published 
by the Nirnayasigara Press in Bombay in 1917. The new trans- 
lation improves upon the previous publication of the first two only 
in that it is a “verbesserte Aufiage.” For the translation of the 
third we are property grateft 

The Persian anecdotes and jests of volume nine have been pre- 
rinwsly translated, as Hertel notea, most of them in Gladwin's 
Persian Moonahee (1801) ond in G, Rosen's Elementa Persica 
(1843). Each of these two has stories mizzing in the other. The 
jects themselves, Mohammedan in their Indian presentation, are 
wel) known in the Orient and some have even penetrated to the 
Tinited States. No. 73, for example, tells of a simple-minded soul 
who lost a donkey and then, surprisingly, gave thanks to God that 
he had not been on the donkey at the time it got lost. If be had 
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been, he ‘would have’ deez lost, too. A promine orn 
sors Lae eeationad tee er aatataadion: tov Puasbonk in 1924, 
thongh not nominated, told this rather feelingly after the election. 
‘The present edition ie weleome both because it combines the two 
previous selections and because it makes accessible a collection that 
was no longer in print 
The Liebesgeschichten of volume twelve are epiaodes from the 
Mahabharata, being the well-known tales of Yayiti (appearing here 
as the tale of Devayani), Sakuntali, and Arjuna’s twelvo-year exile 
after he had sinned by intruding wpon the privacy of Yudhiahthira 
and Draupadi. fn the appendixes are descriptive and textual notes. 
Johns Hopkina University. W. Norwsas Brown. 





On the Literature of the Shvetambaras of Gujarat. By JoHANNETS 
Herret.. Sichsisohe chemin eee in Leipzig. Forsch- 





nig: Wikskar UND va 1922. 26 pp- | 


Professor Hertel. gives-firat a brief resumé of the doctrines of 
Jainism and their influence on India, since Europeans—even 
scholars—are very incompletely informed in regard to Jainism. 
He then discusses the immense literary production of the Svetim- 
haras, of whose works 3200 are included in a catalog published 
by the Jain Svetaimbar Conference in 1909. This catalog ie by 
tio means complete, as innumerable mannecripts, especially in the 
temple libraries, are not yet catalogued. These Jain works cover 
numerous subjects, including a very extensive narrative literature. 
These narratives have a religious purpose, as the hero usually 
feceive: initiation at the end, and resemble in form the Jatakas. 
Prof. Hertel compares the Buddhist ond Jain styles at some 
length, to the advantage of the Jain, and comes to the conclusion 
that the Jains were the principal story-tellers of India during the 
middie ages and thereafter. 

Two problems are involved in these narratives: the migration 
of stories, and the linguistic problem. The first one will he solved, 
Hertel thinks, by the publication of many works now hidden in 
Jain libraries, Treating the linguistic problem, be defends the 
Jains against the charge of using bad Sanekrit. The prevalence 
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of Sanskrit in Gujarat to a late period reaulted in a colloquial 
Sanskrit with an admixture of Gujarati which was used by the 
Gujarat authors, not because of their ignoranea of the rules of 
grammar, but to appeal to a wider circle of readers. The authors 
coutention is that “there is no such thing as standard Sanakrit,” 
and that the Gujarati Sanskrit hag as much claim to good stand- 
ing as any other. He rightly emphasizes the necessity of some 
acquaintance with Gujarati for the study of Sanskrit written in 
Gujarat. 
on the textual dicfiguration of Indian manuscripts. In this respect 
he seems unduly pessimistic. Not all manuscripts are im the deplor- 
ave. poate hes Cemcribes, 

e concludes the brochure with a reference to the excellent work 
of Vijaya Dharma Siri (now deceased) and his siecle 








Johns Hopkiss University. 


Classical Sanakrit Literature. By A. Benarnr 
Oxyorp Univensrry Press 
Purss, 1923. 153 pp. 


This volume of the Heritage of India Series gives in w brief 
space a very admirable sketch of Classical Sanskrit literature up 
te 1200 A.D, The Veda and the Epics are not touched upon, 
and the Drama is omitted. The latter has since been treated in 
great detail by Keith in a separate volume published by the Oxford 
University Press in 1924. 

The subjects disctissed are the nature of Classical Sanekrit as 
a language, the Kavyes inclnding & dincuaion of Aévazhogs and 
the predecessors of Kilidisa, the proge romances and compiis, the 
popular tales, the didsokia’ Sables, Iytion end’ goomio wear al 
theories af poetry. 

Strong arguments are advanced to prove the use of Sanskrit for 
secular literature in the pre-Christian period and to disprove the 
theory that Sanskrit was confined to those who sacrificed and 
engaged in theological speculations and thet some primary Prakrit 
was first used for secular literature. 














Nariman, Jackson, and Ogden’s Priyadarsiba 17 
Brief mention is made of the literary value of early ins . 
and panegyrics. 
Se ae can tier Man oe wee oT 
dramas published uniler his name and dates him before $00 A.D. 
The reviewer is not yet absolutely convineed that Bhiza was reaily 
the author of the dramas gecribed to him. The evidence 4 not 





This little volume is more than a popular sketch of the subject. 
Tt is a scholarly contribution which will be just as valuable to 
the specialist aa to the layman. 


University of Chicagn. 


Waren E. Cian, 






Priyadarsila, A Sanskrit Drama by Harsha. By G. K. Nanmray, 
A.V. Wrntrass Jacxsox and Caantzs J. Ocnen. New 
York: Convam1a Untvensrry Press, 1923. cxi + 137 pp. 


The text, introduction and notes are the work of Jackson and 
Ogden, ‘The translation is a revision of @ translation made by 
‘Nariman. 

The long and valuable introduction gives an account of the life 
and times of Harsha, a discussion of royal authors and patrons in 
India and especially of Harzha as an author and literary patron, 
the plot of the drama with a summary of time allusions and the 
duration of the action, the sources of the play, a discussion of 
the legend of Udayana, the relation between the Priyadarsiki: and 
the other dramas of Harsha, the resemblance of the play to Kali- 
diisa’s dramas and its position in Sanskrit literature, the language 
and style of the play and the method of constituting the text, the 
metres employed and a list of flowers and shrubs mentioned in 
the play. An appendix diseusses the use of a play within a play 
on the Indian stage. 

'The text is given in Roman letters with translation on the oppo- 
site page, On the whole it is based on the Srirangam edition af 
Krishnamachariar with some readings taken from Gadre’s text. 
The Praikrit however has been normalized on the whole to conform 
to rules set up ly Pischel on the busia of the Prakrit grammarians. 
The reviewer is strongly opposed in principle to such normaliza- 
tion: of the Prikrit passages in Sanekrit dramas. It seems to him 
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that the Prikrit should be based primarily on an exhaustive study 
of the manuscripts, Such a study however was beyond the scope 
of the present edition which lays chief emphasis on the tranalation, 
notes, and introduction, and prints a Sanskrit text only as a con- 
venience to the reader who knows Sanskrit. ‘Therefore the editors 
were ohliged either to follow one of the uncritical Indian editions 
or to normalize the text. 

About thirty-five pages of valuable explanatory notes are given 
at the end of the translation, 

The play is a conventional Minor Heroic Drama without much 
originality, But it is a pleasing work marked by simplicity of style 
and skill in handling the incidents ef the plot, This edition is 
admirably adapted to the needs of beginners who are just begin- 
ning to feel their way into the difficult field of Classical Sanskrit 
Literature, After their first year of Sanskrit in a Reader which 
has an admirable vocabulary and copions notes my students feel 
complete bewilderment when I throw them into an edition of game 
text printed in India, give them a big dictionary, and tell them to 
sink or ewim. Such editions form a bridge to more advanced 
work. 

I regret that a Sanskrit chdyé of the Prakrit passages was not 
given. The book is intended for beginners rather than for advanced 
Sanskritists and since there is no good dictionary of Prakrit begin- 
ners are helpless before a Prakrit text. It seems to-ma that either 
4 chayd or a good vocabulary of the Prikrit passages ought to be 
given in all Western editions of Sanskrit dramas. 


University of Chicago. Watters E. Care. 











Chinese Buddhism, By Professar Lewis Hovovs, D. D., Kennedy 
School of Missions. New York: MacMintay, 1924 104 pp. 


Thie little volume, one of the trilogy of volumes on Buddhism 
planned for by the editors of “The World's Living Religions” 
series, does not pretend to be more than an introduction, but it 
counts among the few notahle-emall hooks which have a value very 
far exceeding their size: The editors of the series are to be com- 
mended for presenting Buddhiam not is a gingle whole, but in the 
Southern Asiatic, Japanese and Chinese forms that marked its 
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qualified, both by experience and sound scholarship, than Professor 
Hodous. Not = few writers on the world’s religions have been 
limited to a knowledge af the sacred books of the religions they 
discuss. Although such knowledge is of unquestioned importance: 
in a atudy of any religion, it is not in itself sufficient, One must 
have intimate and sympathetic understanding of the spiritual psy- 
chology of believers in the faith being studied. While well quali- 
fied in both respects Professor Hodous has gained an unusual 
insight into the religious thinking of Buddhists, He hos given an 
interpretation of the Chinese form of Buddhism that is not to be 
matched in any other writing. 

Tt is almest o pity that Professor Hodous did not retain in his 
title the term “Foism" which eppeared in the prelimimary an- 
nouncsement of the book. The term, although unfamiliar, would 
have helped to emphasize a paint which is made clear throughout 
the volume, that Chinese Buddhism is distinctly om indigenous 
OQhinese development of the. Buddhist mspiration which came 
originally from without, 

The yolume has four characteristics of great value; Firat, it is 
written in spirit of sober but sincere sympathy with the ‘religions 
aspirutions of Buddhism, and with the aim of interpre what 
this faith means to those who believe in it. Second, it makes clear, 
with well-solected illmatr tions and critical analyais, the Interpene- 
tration of Buddhism into Chinese life, indicating the extent to which 
native Chinese attitudes were incorporated into the Buddhist sys 
tem anid given a distinctly Buddhist significance. While it is trae, 
as was noted sbove, that Buddhism was definitely Sinicized and 
became a thoroughiy indigenous Chinese religion, it is also trae 
that many of the ethical, social and religious: elements of Chinese 
thinking were “Buddhsizd’ Third, it shows the widening of 
horizon, enrichment of thinking and vitality of inspiration which 
came from Buddhism into Chinese life. The detailed analysis of 
this inspiration and its illustration in concrete Instances are. par- 
ticularly well done. 

Finally the book pictures clearly the important factors in 

“present-day Buddhism.” Although this title is given to but one 
of the chapters, much of the material in other parts of the book 
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belongs fo this topic. One may hope that Doctor Hodous will acon 
prepare out of the rich material that has been successfully eon- 
densedl into the cancise and vivid presentation of this small volume, 
& more extensive and detailed atudy of the whole subject. Grow- 
ing out of the study of present-day Buddhism very happy sug- 
gestions are given for a more Christlike approach to Buddhists on 
the of Christian workers; one in which the religious pay- 
chology and spiritual values of their own faith can be made nae of 
as & help in understanding a faith which many believe will fulfil 
Buddhism just as it was intended to fulfil, and not destroy, the 





It is perhaps unfair to point out omissions in » work which. 
definitely accepts very great limits of space. ‘Three faults should 
be mentioned, however. First, a more complete statement ghoulil 
have been given of the process by which Buddhism was introduced 
into China and of its history within China. A great deal of fresh 
material is available from the expeditions into. Central Asin led 
by Stein, von Le Coq and Pellict. This material has been 
drawn on to any great-extent. A resumé of the history of Buddhist 
development in China might well have been added tlso. Some 
developments in Buddhism can only be understood in the light of 
the contests hetween Buddhism and the two Chinese systems, Taoism 
und Confucianism, with which it competed. The story of Chinese 
Buddhists who made pilgrimages to India, while familiar, might 
well have been repeated to emphasize the devotion to the fai 
which characterized the early converts. All this could have been 
given without greatly enlarging chapter two. 

Secondly, T would note the failure to emphasize the elements in 
indigenoua Chinese philosophical and religious thinking, partion- 
lariy expressed in Taoiem, which were similar to some important 
elements of Buddhism and formed a preparation for Buddhism. 
The doctrines of Tao which stressed harmony with nature, span- 
faneity and non-aggression, and a negative attitude toward the 
complexities of civilization are among the pointa that should have 
been brought out. 

A third criticism to be noted is the lack of any treatment of the 
effect of Buddhist inspiration on literary and artistic development 
in China, To many Westerners Chinese art is the best known 
feature of Chinese culture, It would have been well to chow the 










relation of China’s notable art movements” 


and religious inspirations are often connected. The author does 





‘ef : Teton of Féng-shus. He might well have we rh 
out in this connection the extraordinary appreciation for nature 
ne Eee gates Rr lope Nione He whieh eh) Buddhist 
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Hodous will seon prepare a fuller presentation of his material. 
One ig particularly anxious to see the development which he will 
give to such suggestive ideas oa the following: Buddhism as the 
essential religion of the Chinese; Buddhism as filled with signifi- 
cant social teaching; the Buddhiat Purgatory as a worming ond 
deterrent to onsocial acts, ete. One vivid statement is unfor- 
gettable. “What our Buddhist religion teaches us is: ‘ Let it 
poss!’"" One would like to have a chapter on that text, And 
another on the delightful reference to the neighborly, serviceable 
wife of whom her Buddhist husband said, “ Wife, I should think 
you would make a first-class Christian.” Apparently the ideal of 


Martha, rather than that of Mary, has received too great emphasia 
in some forms of Christianity. One closes Professor Hodous's 


volume with new understanding of the religious experience of the 
Chinese as well as a new appreciation of the meaning of Buddhism. 


Lucrvs ©, Pouren. 
Columbia University, 


Japan und die Japaner. Von Dr. Kant, Havsnorer. Leipzig & 


Berlin: B. G. Tevpwen, 1923. 166 pp. 


Tt would be difficult to find within so small a compass ss much 
digested and well arranged information aa this booklet, with its 
éleven maps, its tables and ite bibliography, contains. Dr, Haus- 
hofer of the University of Munich has written laminously of Japan 
in previous works, and now brings his mature views and statements 
very close to 1924. With German thoroughness, he looks first at 
the natural foundations and those great silent forces in earth and 
the universe which have moulded the body and influenced the 
minds of the most progressive race in Asia. After looking at the 
oe ee 











ligion. Ther he passes onto the social organization and the grad- 
ment and the varied features and functions of the modern state, 
He gives one the impression, and a correct one, that Japan is not 
only one of the most closely knitted national structures, but also, 
considering its rather slender material resources, one of the ‘most 
efficient in action and product. Yet while remarkably full in detail 
concerning the Japanese people and country in the proportions such 
as we formerly conceived them, the author deals very slightly with 
that tremendous problem which Japan has on her hands, viz, the 
government of what were her colonies, Korea, Formosa, etd. +. but 
which are now integral parts of the imperial realm: 

Not muth space is given to the history which is now unfolding 
from that norm in the Mikado-centric theory and is making the 
nation more than throne or emperor. The maps help finely to aid 
the generalizations of the erudite author. One might almost wish 
that Dr. Hauszhofer could find the time and desire to follow, in a 
larger work, the illustrions example and the model of his prede- 
cessor Rein, whos: work among serious books on Japan stands 
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Untersuchungen gum Hexateuchproblem, 1 Der Priestorkodez in 
der Genesis (Beihefte sur Zeitschrift far dia Alttestamentiiche 
Wissenschaft, 38). By Max Linn, D.Dr., Professor of 
Theology in the University of Kinigsberg §. Pr. Gieseen + 
Verlag von Auruzp Térgtwaxy, 1924. 32 PP. 


To any observant student it must be self-apparent that the scien- 
tific study of the literary origins and history of the Hexateuch is 
Handing upon the threshold of a new ers. The nombe: of capable 
and authoritative scholars who feel the insufficiency and incon- 
clusiveness of the so-called “Documentary Hypothesis and its 
failure to anawer satisfactorily all the many problema which it 
hs raised, is growing steudily, It is a healthy and welcome sign, 
for it meana that the next generation will surely witness a steady 
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Tila’ ealées Se Gide wedveewients hits dus have heen: Winner Meri 
mans, Sellin, Dahee and Smend. Now Lohr has added himuelf 
to the group. The general title of his latest work, [ntersuchungen 
sum Hezateuchproblem, of which the booklet under review, Der 
Priesterkodex in der Genesis, is only the firet, and presumably a 
very small, part, indicates the author's intention to extend his 
investigation over the whole Hexateuch. It might have been the 
part of moderation and propriety to await the completion of the 
entire work, before presenting this review, were it not that in this 
little pamphlet the author seems to have atated his main general 
conclusions with considerable fullness, seemingly in purposed an- 

of the eventually finished work, and almost aa « chal- 
lenge to fellow scholars in the Hexateuchal fleld to consider now 
and to pass judgment upon his conclusions. 

The present booklet ia amall but compact and comprehensive. 
The author professes himself, both in his brief introduction and 
inthe body of the work iteelf, an immediate and sympathetic 
follower of the Biblical scholars of the new school named above. 
His general thesis is that the “ Documentary Hypothesis” 
inadequate and untenable. In particular he claims that the advo- 
ettes of thie hypothesis have emphasized far beyond the bounds of 
scientific propriety the significance of stylistic wnalysis of the text 
of the Hexateuch and the conclusions with regard to documentary 
differentiation and literary history drawn therefrom. Unques- 
tionahly this is the weakest point in the method of the adherents 
of the “ Documentary Hypothesis.” 

But having posited this negative premise, the author proceeds 
to advance certain positive hypotheses and conclusions of his own, 
az far-fotchod, fanciful and unproved as can be. Hoe contenda, in 
the first place, that the entire theory of four main documents, 
J, E, D and P, is withont foundation, that there never were puch 
documenta at all, and in particular, in consideration of thia first 
field of his Hexateuchal research, no separate, independent Priestly 
Code of post-exilic composition. Instead, he endeavors to. show ‘ 
that not a few fragments of those portions of Genesis which are 
usually aasiened to the Priestly Code, notably 17, 6-3, the nucleus 
of 23 and the greater part of the creation-Sabbath story in 1 and 














of the Nood-story in 6-9, are of pre-exilic authorship, He mak 
these assertions either gratuitously or with proof ao ¥, illogical 
and unconvincing that even a beginning student. must mistru: 

Instead of these four main documents of the older echool ha 
maintains that there were numerous pre-<xilic collections af legends 
(Sagenkrinze) centering about the figures of the patriarcha, col- 
lections of ancient Toroth, and the like. These wera woven together 
by Ezra in Babylon into one large, composite literary work, the 
Torah. ‘This was brought by him to Palestine for the guidance 
edification and enheartening of the restored Jewish community. 
The different stories or story-groups and the various, oft-repeated 
motifs and separate details found in them were designed by Ezra 
to establish or atrengthen the people's faith in Yahwe, in His 
eventual salvation of them and in their ultimate triumph and 
upon the lund of Palestine, and the like. ‘To this original com- 
pilation of Ezra there -were innumerable later additions and Inser- 
tions of yarying character, purpose and age. Such, in brief, is 
the author's hypothesis of the literary origin and evolution of the 
Hexatench, which, he seams to believe, his present little work has 
established conclusively, 

Many of the details of literary analysis are keen and merit gym- 
pathetic consideration. ‘This fact is acknowledged all the more 
giadly becanse it must be coupled with the tegrettable judgment 
that beyond this the work possesses very little scientific merit. As 
4 whole it is unconvincing and should be etudied and used with 
extreme caution and reservation. ‘The author's main conclusions 
are rash, gratuitous, unfounded and misleading, His method is 
principles of true science than that of the alder Documentary 
school. All in all, therefore, this little book does not represent 
any real advance in the domain of Biblical Science. The old, difii- 
cult problems still remain as troublesome as ever. The correct 
solution must lic in « different direetion, a slower and more cautions 
Procedure, and a more sober, reliable, and truly scientific method.. 
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Berosrus und dig Lo By Th bf. lenagts he Literatur. Von Pau 
| SCHNAREL. Leipzig: BG, Taonwen, 1923 iv.+- 275 pp. 


Orientalists of an earlier generation enjoyed one great advan- 
tage over those of the present; by necessity, they were forced to 
know their Greek and Latin classics. Today, so enormous is the 
muss of Sees serait that little attention is paid by Assyrio- 
ogists e Greco-oriental writings; the one exception ig Berossus, 
se itiddssen weleat anc antrclones, from whom the later classical 
writers learned the most of what they knew of ancient Babylonia. 
Hitherto, we have been forced to depend on the collection of frag- 
ments in ©, Miller's Fragmenta historicorum graecorum, ii, 495 ff. 
but this edition, though a monument of learning in 1845, wns 
made without reference to the cuneiform sources, and a new edi- 
tion is welcome. 

We turn at once to the fragments collected in the appendix. 
Our chief source ia still Alexander Polyhistor, quoted direct or 
through Abydenns by Eusebius in his Chronicle, and this in turn 
iz preserved through quotation of the original Greek by Syncellus 
or in Armenian translation, Schnabel may now use the newer 
tranalation of the latter piven by Karst in the Berlin edition af 
the whurch fathers. In one respect, the earlier translations of Mai 
aod Schoene were more usable, for translation into Latin demanded 
Classical forma which correspond to the Armenian alphabet at the 
time jt was adapted from the Greek, while Karst has employed the 
shifted values of the modern alphabet, The diffienlty of turning 
proper names back into the Greek is obviated by Schnabel, so far 
#3 possible, by placing the Greek of Symmachus and the Armenian 
in parallel columns, but this. does not avail where only the Arme- 
nian is preserved. A new witness to Eusebius is found in the 
Syrian Chronicle of Mar Michael. 
taken from Josephus, of whom we now have the critical edition of 
Nieze, and for the majority of the minor fragments we likewise 
have better editions. Schnabel bas greatly increased the value of 
his book by carefully noting all variants. For the historical por- 
tions, there are a number of new fragments, from Helladins, quoted 
by Photius, from Hyginus, from Hippolytus, and one each added 
from Cicero's Divination and Pliny’s Nafural History. The well 


known reference to Gilgamesh by Aclian is of course included. 
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Hesychins: once refers a Babylonian gloss to Berossus, from which 
Schnabel assumes that the entire list of twenty Babylonian worda 
explained in the lexicon is from the same writer. 

More important additions are to be found in the Astronomy, 
which Schnabel believes merely a part of the first book. He gives 
cogent reasons, yet it may be doubted if the influences of Berossus 
on later Greek astrology would have been so great had his astrology 
been contained in 3 rather dry work of ancient history. Schnabel 
excludes fragments 18 f. of Miller, from Stobaens and Plutarch, 
bat adds important extracts from Palohus, Cleomedes, Actina, and 
an uuknown commentator on Aratnua, These ure all attributed to 
Berossus by name; less surely, from content, fragments are found 
in Augustine, Pseudo-Epicurus, and Lucretins. 

The greater part of the prolegomena was printed and separately 
issued in 1912, It has not been reset, and readers ‘will eave moch 
time if they first note the substantial retractiona in the brief 
* Berichtigungen.” The personality, life, and work of Berossus is 
sketched as fully as our sources will permit, and then comes the 
main portion of the prolegomena, the study of the sources. Souroe 
investigation of lost authora is a quagmire whose aafe traverse de- 
mands exceptional «kill, and Schnabel has not always. heen suc- 
cesaful, as witness his retraction. It is especially irritating to be 
half convinced by plausible theories aa to Jewish or Christian 
literature, only to discover that the view is no longer held. Yet 


-it would be quite unfair to give the impression that this work -is 


theses chapters a mine of information and a wealth of su reation 
Certainly no investigator of the fragmentary but highly important 
works in Greek which deal with the Orient can neglect these 
chapters. | 

Following chapters are less successful, That dealing with the 
cuneiform sources of the Babyloniaca is eo brief that it might 
hotter have been omitted. Nor will mnch be gained by the chapter 
on chronology. In the reviewer's opinion, the attempt to extract 
exuct chronology from Berossus-is hopeless: when wae linre cunei- 
form sources, we may attempt to explain his chronological eceen- 
tricities, but not before, = 

“ Babylonian astronomiy in the time of Berossue,” the last chap- 
ter, has little to do with our anthor, and is most’ forbidding in 


futile. Students who exercise the requisite caution will find in 
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appearance, for some pages seem taken from a hondhook of the 
higher mathematics, Understanding is difficult without constant 
reference to the various works of Kugler and of Weidner. Nor does 
one feel much eafer with the astronomers than with the source 
critics, What aliall we do when « University of Pennsylvania 
tablet, supposed to be Kashshite, is dated hy Weidner at about 
1500 &. oc. and by Kugler at 424 2. 0.? 

However, certain results of assured value are secured. Strabo, 
quoting probably Posidonius, namea among the Babylonian mathe- 
maticians Kidinas and Naburianus. Undoubted fragments of the 
former have been found in the recently published work of Vettins 
Valens and in a new commentary on Ptolemy, and two other frag- 
meee seem proved by Schnabel, in Ptolemy himself, and in 

ua. We now find the same Kidinnu on Babylonian tablets, 
Sa acter his tables, Other fablets use the tables of Nabu- 
riniannt, that is, of Naburianus, and Schnabel haa made it proba- 
ble that the title cited by Hesychius as Mindalocssa stands for 
mindatu sha shame, which would be translated by exp! 14 ofp 

Schnabel then calculates the dates at which the two systems were 
worked out, 427 n. c. for that of Nabu-rimannu, 314 5. c. for that 
of Kidinnu. ‘The former wes published in Greek in this year, the 
latter at first only in Babylonian. He then goea on to prove that 
Kidinna discovered the tropic year and the preceasion of the 
equinoxes, If this is true, and Schnabel seems to hava made out 
his case, then to Kidinnu goes the enormous credit of the dis- 
covery. Babylonia is. once more the teacher of Greece in scientific 
matters, Hipparchus loses hia chief claim to distinction and be- 
comes « mere copyist, and Schnabel is justified in declaring that 
Eidinnu was the greatest astronomer of antiquity. 

In his “Vorwort” Schnabel begs the critic to take the work 
aa @ whole, not im its parts. Hf we cannot exactly approve every 
point, we can heartily sympathize with hia second plea, that to 
write the book he must combine in one classical philologist, Assyrio- 
logist, Old Testament student, chronologer, astronomer, historian 
‘of antiquity. His conclusion, that such work on the boundaries 
quest aiways be ungrateful, we cannot accent. Schnabel has mado 
an important contribution, and it will be appreciated. 


University of Tlinois. A. T. Onseerzap. 
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J’ Islam ef les races. P. J. Anoné, Capitaine d'Infanterie Oolonisle 
(Pierre Redan). Tome 1, Les origines, le trone et la greffe; 
Tome 2, Les tameaux. Paris: Pau Gevruner, 1922. xxvi-+- 
270 + 325 pp. 

La Syrie. Précis historique. FH, Lawwens, §,J. Beyrouth: 
Iuramrnte CarHoniqur, 1921. 2 vols. ix-+ 279 + 277 pp. 


Le pilerinage 4 la Mekke. Btude Phistoire religieuse, (Annales 
du Musée Guimet. Tome 33.) Gavunerzoy-Dumomnrnea. 
Paris: Pau Grournyen, 1923. viii+-332 pp., 1 plate. 

The political rehabilitation which has ensued to France from the 
Great War has been accompanied by an intellectual revival, shared 
in by other sciences, but, as the readers of the Jounwat must have 
remarked, eminently by Orientalistic studies. The centennary of 
the Société Asiatique came at a happy moment when France not 
only was restored to her own in Europe but found herself en- 
larged as an Oriental power. It is of interest to note that of the 
Great Powers which had played the part of masters of the Near- 
Orient, which is almost synonymous with Islam, France alone has 
come out unimpeached in her holdings. To be sure, England has 
gained Palestine and establizhed patronal rights over Arabia; but 
the latter has ever bean @ troublesome heritage to empire, while 
Palestine is politically valuable as a pis aller to Egypt, control 
over which England is fast losing. Jor it has become an mutono- 
mous kingdom, with reservation made only of the Suez Cana! and 
foreign affairs. But how long these reservations will be respected 
remains to be seen, England has withdrawn her centre of gravity 
in North Africa to the Soudan, whence, if ghe cannot control the 
Delta, ahe can threaten the water supply of Egypt at its fountain 
head, and is building a great harbor on the Indian Ocean, Port 
Soudan, to counterbalance Alexandria, But these efforts do not 
escape the restless Egyptians, Spain has heen driven to the sea- 
beard of Morocco by the invincible Moors of the Rif, Italy is 
still busy in securing her fresh claims in Tripoli, in the rear of 
which are the Senonssj. Only France keepa her power intact and 
unimpeached in Algeria and Tunis; by her happy system of gov- 
ernment these ‘departments’ of the Republic have remained un- 
touched by ‘the rising tides’ of color and Talum, and have been a 











in Africa has been added by the post-war partitions the fair land 
of Syria, which French sentiment has claimed since the Crusades, 
and which despite the exclusion of the Holy Land, the real apple 
of the eye to the Frankish mind, has given France a coveted posi- 
tion in the Eastern Mediterranean, in its most beautiful and fertile 
territory, along with a back door into Mesopotamia. How secure. 
this control is the censor, or elze the lack of interest on part of 
American newsgatherers, does not permit us to learn. France had 
to retire from Cilicia in great precipitation, her claims in North 
Syria, involving the metropolis’ of Aleppo, are contested by the 
Turks, while ‘ Young Syrians’ are politically restless in the Great 
Lebanon. The necessities of politics and the traditions of patriot- 
ium thus come in as incentives to the propagation of Oriental 
studies. The many excellent books in these lings now fast appear- 
ing from the French press are proof of this awakened interest and 
an earnest of a revival in French Orientaliam which will muke 
England and Germany look to their laurels. 

The first of the titles registered above comea from the hand of 
one whose mame is fresh in Oriental lore. M. Froidevaux, who 
writes the introduction, also introduces the author: “* Singulire 
sudace et que n’aurait pas un vrai eavant’, pensera sans doute plna 
d’un lecteur’; and he continues, one might add “jeune presomp- 
tucux”™. But the qualifications of the writer he proceeds to expose. 
Captain André (who under the pseudonym Redan published s book 
on Cilicia in 1921, crowned by the French Geographical Society) 
ia one of that type of practical echolarship which Europe in its 
political contacts with the Orient has known how to produce, 
whereas America in ita seclusion has but professors and mission- 
aries, Nikeaue ceateid ot ha cnt OX Living Osten) Rana! 
ages at Paris, he had his apprenticeship, evidently ae governmental 
agent, in the Sahara and Morocco, in the Red Sea and on the Afri- 
can ahores of the Indian Ocean, and finally as French governor of 
a Cilician. provinces. The suthor’s purpose corresponds to his train- 
ing: - jt is to inform hia countrymen of the facts and the problems 
of Islam, on which he holds that his fellow-citizens are too little 
informed, as though with « natural provincialiem they could not see 
beyond the Algerian frontiers. And so he would give a coup d'eil 
of the whole history, both extensively in time, and intensively as to 
values of Islam. The work does not appear to be founded at 














firsthand on original sources; but who would be sufficient for such 
things in the wide fields of Arahic, Turkish and Mongoliar 

learning? Yet he fulfils his purpose in giving a well proportioned 
and fluently written history, Modern Islam is his theme rather 
than the classical ages of the Orthodox Caliphs, the Omayyads, the 
Abbasids; and far more space proportionately is given to the Turco- 
Mongolian entrance into, ‘and hegemony over, Islam, on obscure 
history on which we possess too little general information, Yet the 
Importance of it cannot be too much insisted upon, for the student 
of the classical period is by no means qualified as an expert in mod- 
ern Islam, In the second volume the various religious movements 
and schisms are studied, with a valuable chapter on the Confréries, 
and this is followed by appreciations of the forces of Islam in its- 
different territories, All is treated from the standpeint of a very 
intelligent observer, «me who is aympathetic without prejudire, 

withal no alarmist. Sirangely enough M. André omits one region 

on which he might be particularly well informed, namely Syria. 

Have policies of state closed the gallant officer's mouth? 

The gecond of the above titles is by one of the ranking Arabists 
of the world, Pare Lammens, who has had an advantage over 
Western savanta by his long life in the Orient. (It is learned that 
he hes now left the University at Beirut to take up residence in 
He Jesuit College at Rome.) The work fills’ long felt lacuna, 
that ofa history of Syria by itself, hy which term the author means 
practically the present French Syria, although Palestine is con- 
stantly inclnded in his theme, especially for the age of the Ornaaies. 
We are 20 accustomed to the general method of history which 
studies Oriental history from the imperial capitals, from Mecca, 
Damascus, Bagdad, Cairo, Constantinople, that it is novel to have 
& history devoted consistently to ons of the regions of that world. 
For every land lives its own life whatever may be the vicissitudes: 
of empire, and while Biblical Palesting haz been written up times 
without number, the Syria to the north has lacked its Inureante, 
Pire Lammena writes with @ profound enthusinem for his subject 
and a warm love for hig adopted country, The great part of the 
book deal with tho age since Mohammed. He is, as well known, 
a warm supporter of the Omayy dynasty in his treatment of 
Islamic history, and he eolebrat that dynasty as constituting a 
veritable Syrian régime, overthrown to the vast detriment of Syria 
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cus. His treatment of the age of the Crusades is full and intereet- 
ing; from the Frankish point of view, to be sure, but his positions 
must be respected as he is as much at home in the Arabic as the 
European sources. ‘The intricate history of the Lebanon in the 
subsequent ages is given with great precision. And the conclusion 
of the book, with its survey of the Allied campaigns in Palestine 
and Syria and the results, is of value and interest as giving un- 
other view of the military and political problems involved than 
that which we gain from English publications, He takes « very 
depreciatory view of the part played by the Arabs in the déhacle 
of the ‘Turkish empire and of Colonel Lawrence's relations with 
these untamed allies. Muy other similar regional histories of the 

The third of the above volumes is an archaeological study of 
the Pilgrimage to Mecca’, Proper appreciation of thie learned 
work must be left to the skilled Arabist.. With remarkable fulness 
and keen criticiam the author discusses all the pertinent historical 
allusions and innumerable and conflicting Aadiths. Nowhere 
else can such un assemblage of facts be found. His deductions are 
given cautiously, he has no theory of Religionsgeschichte to estab- 
lish. But apart from its authority for the Arabist, the work is full 
of meat for the student of the history of religions, and must become 
a text book for the one desirous to pursue the survivals of antique 
religion in Islam; and the writer's cross references and interest 
in the larger field will serve the reader, One small gleaning may 
be noted. On p. 292 he notes that the hall, the shearing of the head 
at the end of the pilgrimage, is not permitted to women, only # 
symbolic cutting of a short stretch of the hair, the resson given be- 
ing that the hair is one of the attractions of a woman, and that she 
may not dispose of it, if married without the authorization of her 
husband, if a clave, of her master. This may throw light upon the 
vexed passage in I Cor. 11, 10:‘a woman should have a power 
(téouriav) upon her head’, or a sign of power, as generally inter- 
preted. Had St. Paul in mind rules of Jewish praxis similar to 
those of Arabia which gave the husband control over his wife’s hair 
and which olryiated the customary shearing after vows (cf, Acts 21, 
24)? ‘The value of the book would have been increased by a map 
of Mecca and ite environs, and, to the American eye, by photo- 











J. A. Mowraomaerr. 
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Al-bada'** wat-tard’if. By Jamas Jaum, Juseax, Cairo: Pross 
of Josern Kawwr, 1923, 


The Jourwax exchanges with Al-mukiata?, an “ Arabic Monthly 
Review,” as it entitles itself in a sub-title, It is edited by MM. 
Ya‘kib Sarrif and Firis Nimr, who conduct the well-known press 
of the journal named. Al-muktataf appears monthly, in handsome 
form a2 to type and getup, and fulfils, as it professes, the function 
of a monthly magazine covering all the domains of cultured inter- 
est, from belles-lettres to science, The reviewer remarks with pleas- 
ure the attractive character of the contents, which contain many 
titles of real interest and originality. Archeological subjects are 
included, such as the recent excavations in the Valley of the Kings, 
and at Jubail, and the numerous illustrations are of excellent 
quality. It might be well for some superficial people of political 
bent who take lightly “the Arabs” as if they were still barbarians, 
to be imposed upon by Christians and Jews in their political as- 
pirations, to glance at these pages. To be sure they largely 
represent Western culture, but the composition ia in the classical 
Arabic, which here shows how it is still uble, aa ever in the past, 
to be the purveyor of exotic sciencea and yet to maintain its in- 
tegrity as a language. And a great language is itself an education 
to & people. The Press of Al-muktatof also issues numerous vol- 
umes as supplements to the journal, some of which have come to 
hand, We note basi’it ‘ala |-falak, “Text-hook of Astronomy,” 
by the senior member af the firm, well illustrated with plates of 
the heavens, and containing an index of the technical astre jomica 
terms with their Western equivalents, which may well he of tse 
to Western scholars. Another title, Fava Misr, “A Gir] of Egypt,” 
by the same writer, is « very attractive romance of high life in 
Cairo and cosmopolitan circles, set in a number of different scones, 
Tanging from London to Tokyo, at the time of tha Tussian- 
Japanese War, The theme is of the love between an English 
gentleman and « Coptic maiden of high degree, and (he story gives 
scope to the discussions of war, of “Big Finance” ete. To the 
Western reader the glimpses into the inner life of Cairo are most 
interesting, and he might wish that the subject had been confined 
to the native fieid without the cosmopolitan excursions. The story 
is simple and charming, and quite ag good as hosta of the current 














society novels in English. The Kifdb sirr an-najah (“Secret of 
Success“) is a fourth edition (1922) of Dr. Cornelius Van Dyck’s 

inslation of Samue! Smiles’s famous book, “ Self-Help,” the first 
aditinn of the trandation having appeared in Beirut in 2660; The 
evident demand for this stimulating book, which profoundly im- 
pressed ita generation, is creditable to the reading public in the 
Arab-speaking world. 

The wuthor of the second title (“ Novelties and eee ") in 
the heading, M. Jibran Jalil Jibrin, is a disting 
of Libunese birth, pica /iibsil en pith. ak cebegee Sil EE Sn 
hus stndied in Paris, and who, we understand, has taken up reais 
dence im New York. The volume is adorned with his sketches, 
and contains many imaginative and philosophizing picces, of 
thooghtfal and pleasing sentiment. Why should not our Western 
seminars encourage the reading of modern Arabic literature? 
Their Arahism is surely good enough for the tuste of most students, 
and they give an insight into the modern mind of that literature, 
which may help heal the breach between “East and West” on 
which Dr. Adler discoursed in his recent Presidential eddress. 
Also the philologist will find crambs of interest in this wonderft 
rich language which no dictionary has ever exhausted. The : re- 
viewer notes, for example, the Libanese use of the word haikal 
used of a country mansion (a= he had similarly observed its use 
in Aramaic incantation texts), of courae merely a degeneration of 
the word until it comes to mean any “big hous.” In the romance 
named above a term used in a certain tense situntion puzzled the 
reader, viz. mutaddas, At iast the context showed that if meant a 
“ six-shooter.” The use of the LI. Form pass. ppl. corresponds 
exactly to mefullad, used of the three-year-old cow in Gen. 15°, 
It might be remarked in conclusion that these books and journals 
are deposited in the Library of the Society at Yale University. 
J. A. Mowraommry. 
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MINOR NOTICES 
Jaina Jatakes or Lord Rehabha's Parvabhavas, Being an English 
Translation of Book I Canto I of Hemacandra’s Trishashti 
LYACHAHAN VIDYARHUSHANA. Revised and edited with notes 
and introduction by Prof. Bawars1 Das Jars. [Punjab 
Sanskrit Series, No. 8.] Lahore: Powzan Sansxerr Book 
Deror, 1925, xxiv-+ 118 pp. 

The previous births of the first Jina, as told by Hemarandm: 
the origina) text of Haribhadra’s shorter version is also given in 
the introduction. The text is interesting at many points. E. B+ 
ves. #67-394 present a fourfold debate between 3 Jain, a material- 
ist, a Buddhist, and a Vedintin, The tranclation is only fair, and 
the notes insufficient : niany Jain technicalities, including some 
very obscure ones, are left unexplained. Naive are the renderings 
of ivan... kea (752) by “wheres . . where,” and of anyedyu 
(632) hy “the other day?” instead of “ono day” or at most “ the 
next day.” In 455 “ haying pardoned his relatives” js equally bad 
grammur and sense; ksamayitnd (causative!) means “having asked 
forgiveness of, caused to pardon (for leaving)” and so “ having 
sald. good-by to,” see JAOS 44, p. 160, It saoma to be « Jainistic 
expression. The list of new words, pp. vill., is incomplete; e, ¢. 
it omits parydye, 169, apparently “life,” and 4iragéri, 1, rendered 
“final beatitude.” Misprints are all too numerous, There is a 
History of the Nayaks of Madura. By R. Savmyvanarea Arran. 

Oxronn Universrry Press, 1924. xv +- 403 pp. 
Vijayanagar in South India (16th-18th centuries), based on the 
original sources, native and European. Some of the sources (@ g. 
Jesuit letters) ure quoted in Appendices. There ia a chronological 
list of inseriptions, a bibliography, and an index. 

The Early Histary of Hengal. By F, 7. Moxanax. London, ete.: 

Oxzvonn Usxtvensrry Press, 1925. xij +- 249 pp. 

The book is real}y nothing but a description of the Manrya. em- 
pire, based on the Kautiliya Arthaiatra. Greek evidence, and 
Afoka’s inscriptions. All’ this has been discussed so often before 
that the author can not add much, tho his treatment is intelligent 
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and well-informed. The misleading title is thus « 


fries Solended thin an-the fiat qulzme ofa manamenta! Hilaiory 


of Bengal, and since there are no materials specifically dealing with 

in pre-Christian times, he took the Maurya empire (the 

capital of which was at least near Bengal) as « starting-point, 

assuming that eocial conditions in Bengal must have been much 
the same. He died before this volume was printed. 

The Vision of Visavadat(é, (Svapnardsavadattam.) With stanzas 

attributed to Ghisa in various anthologies and extracts bearing 

on the lerend of Ddayana from ‘the Slekazomyrahe of Buditha- 


sviimin, the BrhatkathAmaiijari of Ksemendra, the Kathasarit- 


sagara of Somaneva. Edited with an Introduction, English 
Translation... (ete.). By Laxstara 
Das Brorauns, 2. d. [1925.] x-}- 77 4-86-1142 pp. 

A hitherto unused MS, was collated for the text, but contributed 
almost no important variants, Bhiea’s authorship is defended, 
without new arguments of value. ‘The tranalation is not suc- 
cessful fromthe artistic standpoint. 

Indo-Europétens et Indo-Iraniens, L'Inde jusque vora 500 av. J.-C, 
Par L. ne nA Vatiie-Povssty. [Histoire du Monde. Publice 
sous la direction de M. E, Cavaragrac. Tome ITf.] Paris: 
E. pm Boocarp, 1924. 545 pp. 

The first hundred pages are devoted to the “ Indo-Europeans and 
Indo-Iranians” outside of India. Then come chapters on the eth- 
ography of India, on “ castes and classes,” on “the history of the 
Aryan languages of India,” on the ecattered fragments of early 
Inilian “ history” (“faits historiques ou semi-historiques” as the 
author cautiously says), and finally on beliefs and speculations from 
the Veda to Buddhism, eluding the (early) bAalti-religions. 
The author modestly disclaims the right to speak with authority 
on most of these fields. But, if the book contains few new facta 
(how could it contain many?), the points of view presented are 
always intelligent and independently ‘critical. 

Padmapuripa and Kélidaea, By H, Sarma, M.A, Calcutta: R. 
W. Sear, 1925. - 

This work.contains a critical edition of the parts of the Padma 
Purina (Bengal recension) which correspond to Kalidisa’s Sakun- 
tala and Raghuvaiéa, The introduction tries to prove that these 
passages were the sources of Killidiiea’s play and poem, In a Fore- 





- Sanor, ‘Lahore: 








started) expreses his belief that the author has * proved hia cas 
and made [this theory] highly probable.” rene 





as regards the Sakuntali story, the proofa seem extremely weak. 
Only seven * verbal correspondences” (some none too close) are. 


adduced ; and it seems that all of them might easily be accidental 





The author's negative conclusions that the Mahabharata was not 


Kalidisa’s source, and that the Padma Purana is not based on Kali- 
lisa, are mote convincing. But it is not a¢ all hecessary to assume 
«ny direct connection between different versions of this ancient and 
wide-spread Indian story. 


ihe Atharva-Pritisokhyam or the Phonetico-grammatical Aphos 


toms of the Alharva-Veda, Critically edited for the first time 
+» by Vistva Baxonu Viorinrei Sistri. Part 1. Lahore: 


Pangan Unrvensrry, 1923, 80 pp. 
This is not the text edited years ago by Whitney in this Jovnwat, 
burt another text which the editor believes is the true AV. Priti- 
Sikhya, A second part of the work will elucidete the text and 
disenss its relation to Whitnoy’s text (the “ Caturadhvayika ”), and 
the relations of both to the two récensions of the AY. Surnhita. 
_ A third part will give a new edition of the Caturadhyayika. What- 
ever these relations may prove to be, there is no doubt of the yalne of 
the text here presented, nor of the editor's learning and competence, 
_ The Executive Committee by unanimous vote haa elected tha following 
to memberahip in the Society : 
Prof. Augustus W. Akl Mr. Chang 8-Lin 
Prof. F. W. Buckler Dr. George B. McFarland 
Prof. Moses Jung Mr. Wesley F. Taylor 
a. L 
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A LIST OF THE DIVINE AND DEMONIC EPITHETS 
IN THE AVESTA 


Louis H. Gay 


UNTvVEeerrr of Neasea 


A wist of the Avestan epithets of divine-and demonic beings 
ix of value in view of the assistance often derived from such terme 
in ascertaining the nature and functions of the deities and demons, 
The list hern presented consists of two parts, arranged in the 
conventional order of the Avestan alphabet: (a) each epithet 
applictl to a divine or demonic being with full reference to the 
passage or passages in which tf occurs: and (4) each divine or 
demonic heing, both separately and in all his groupings, with every 
epithet given to him. 

The following abbreviations are here employed: Afr. — Afrina- 
kin: Aog, = Aogamadaééa; AZ. — Afrin-t-Zaratiat; PW.— Wes- 
tergaard Fragments; G. — Gdatnhir; HY. — Hasdrt Yast; Nt. 
= Nirongastin; Ny, = Nydyitn; Pal. fr.=— Pahlaci tranalation; 
RV. == Rg-Veda; Sir.—- Si Ricak; Vi. == Vidindat; Vap. — Vis- 
prat; V¥.=—= Vistisp Fad; ¥s.— Yoasna; ¥t.— Fait. 





(References in italies are to the Gaede; in black-fared type to the 
Haptauktitt.] 
sorténimew, “whose nome le spoken ™: 
Ater: Ya iii, 21; vil, 21; Vep. ts, 5, 
Misra: Ya i, 3; Ui, 3; Hi, 5; tv, 8; vi, 2; vii, 5; «vil, 2; mil, 5; 
lix, 2: Ny. i, 10; G. f, 2, 8, 10; Bir. i, 18. 
Wanant: Vt. xxi, 1. 
Sraoaa; Ve. lil, 20; vii, 20, 
aojah-, “ strong”: 
Mifra: Yt. 2, 140, 


1cf C. F. H. Brochmaun, Bpitheta deorum quae apud poctas graccos 
leguater, Leipaig, 1803; J. B. Carter, De deorum romanorwm cognominiius 
quacstiones scleptae, Leipzig, 1508; sen also G. Dottin, Manwel powr servir 
dé iiude de 'awtiquité celtique, 24 ed. Paria, 1015, pp. 304-909; and, for 
the principle In general, H, Usener, Gatiernamen, Versuch ciner Lehre von 
der religidecn Begriffabildung, Bonn, 1906, pp. 21-247. 





Miafrya: Th eait, 4. 
‘Fravadia: Yt. xiii, 32. 
Sracéa; ¥a Ivii, U1. 
(4jotvant- is used of Indra in RY VII, ixr, 5.) 
aojin-, “ strong": 
ways ¥e pi 46 (47 names). 
ae, YE ayia (47 names), 
aojiite-, a aul cimoeg” 
Pravatia: Yt. xiii, 75. 
(¢figtha- is used of Indra in RV 1, exxix, 10; VIII, ixxxii, 6; bexxvi, 
10; x, ixxiii, 1.) | 
+. evil”: 
Druj: i sic ps, 
akorena-, * boundless: 
@ryan: Ya lexi, 10; Ny. 4, 8; Str. i, 21; ii, Sly Vd. xix, 9, 13, 16; 
eyd-dadna-, " poiwessing a wicked religion *: 4 
Dahika: AZ 3. 
@yrys-, “ foremost": 
Mifra: Yt. x, 140, 
eae in RV f, xiii, 1: of Vayu: in VIIE, xxvi, 
zd. 
"Amaia: Siaistnas Yaisak 3: Ye. xiii, 82: xix, 15, 7” 
Shura-Mifra: Yo, i, 11; ii, 11; iil, 18; iv, 1d; vi, 10; vii, 15¢ xvii, 
10; xxii, 13; Ny, fi, 12; Ye x. 145. 
adaoyg-, oideceiralds "> 


(Cf. ddabdhe- as used of Varuga in RV I, xxiv, 13; 1X, lexvii, 6 
lol the eye of Mitra-Varapa in VI, ll, 11; of Agal in 1, rat 
TI, ix, 6; IV, iv, 3; Vi, vii, T; VIET, xliv, 20; X, exxviii, 6; 
of Indra tn VEIT, Ixvii, 0; of the Alving in Lit) tnt bas iabika 


J ET xxvil, 3, 9; xxviii, 3; Vil, Is, 5; VIL, xviii, 2; 
vi, 13. 





Sleiri-dahyu-, “ (dwelling) Suiuracameer 
Mifra: Ny, ii, Ih; Ytix, lak 

sari," undecsiving *: 

Ahura Mazd,: Ya i14 (v4 nates). 





#! 
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asoyra-, ™ beginningless ": 
Raoti: Ys. i, 10; iil, 18; Iv, 21; vil, 18; xvi, 6; xxii, 19; bxxl, 9) 
G. lit, 0; Yt. ail, 35; Str, 4-30; , a0; Vd xi, 1, 2, 10, 13; xi, 
‘36; HY if, 15; V¥ 61. 
aeatiel-drugta-, “ undeceived ™: 
Mifra: Ny. ii, 14; Yt. x, &, 23. 
anamorsidiba-, “ pitiless ": 
Vaya: Aog. TT, TH, 79, 80,41. 
enderrita-déifra-, “ whose cye is not f ”; 
Vayu: Yt zy, 54. 
and-mg@iwa-, " unwaylayable ": 
Fravadie: Yu. xiii, 3. 


("Tho arm is one of the standing epithets of the amnestonymous pod- 
dess known aa Aradvi Sara Anihita.) 


sstors-dahyu-, “idwelling) within the country": 
Migrn: Ny. i, 11; Yt. x, 14d 
apayats(rt)-, “ feteher ": 
Vayu: Yt xv, 4 (47 nanies). 
apdiri-dya-, “ uncireumveniahile “: 
Asti-viditu: Aog. 57. 
oipiara(r!)-, ~ aftergoer™: 
Vayu: Yt. xv, 45 (47 names). 
aipi-doAgu-, “ (dwelling) behind the country": 
Mifra: Ny. ii, 11; Yu x, M44. 
siptibaoya-, “altergoer™: 
Vayu: Yt. xv, 45 (47 ee 
afnohvant-, “rich in possessions ™: 
Mih: Ny, iii, 7; Yt wii, 5. 
affiiire-, “ containing the seed of water”: 
Tittrya: Yt. viii, 4. 
abawhs-,“ without bhang ": 
Ahura Maria: Vd xix, 2). 
eidigdye-, “2 
Aiwisriérima; Ya. i, 6. 20; ii, 6: fii, 8; iv, 11; vi, 6; vil, 8; xvii, 6; 
xxii, 8: G, iv, 1, 5. 
siecitira-, “victorions round about"; 
Fravatis: Ye iv, 6; wii, 22; xxiii, 4; xxiv, 33; Ixy, 12, 13; Vap, x1, 
15; Yt xiii, 1, 40, 75, 158, 158; Str. i, 10, 30, 
Mira: Ny, ii, 14; Yi x, 5, Th. 
oiei-dakyu-, “(dwelling) round abowt the country” 
Mi#ra : MY: li, Li; Yt. x, 144 
oietstaronah., “ posaeming glory round about" 
Vayu; Yt. xv, 43 (47 names). 


aheydma-, “ pussesting might round about”: 
Amets Spamtas: Ys, xvi, 3; Yt. xiii, 82; xix, 16, 
‘emetant-, “mighty: 
“Aredvi": Wa; fay. 3; Yio ¥, 15. 
AH: Ya. fi, 14; vi, 13; xvii, 14: Vep. tz, 4, ¥t xwii, 1, Ty Str. ti, 25. 
Atar: Ya mesic, 4. 
Uparatit; Vep. ix, 4. 
areti: Ven, ix, 4, 
Cita: Vap. ix, 4. 
Tittrya: Yt: ¥fii, 4. 
Drviispi: - ¥t. ix, 2. 
Paurvatat: Vep. ix, 4. 
Fravaiia: Yt. xiil, 29, 
Mitra: Ny. di, 15; Yt. x, 6, 25, 105, 10T, 112; Sir. ii, 25. 
Yaratas: Vep, ix, 4, 
Haman: Vt. x, 100: xii, &, 6; xvii, 10, 
Vanant:. Yt. so, 1, 
Vorverayma: Yt. xiv, 58. 
Eracia: Vep. xv, 3. 
(dmarant- is used of the Maruts in RV I, xxxviii, 7.) 
emidwa-, “ incomparable”: 
Mifra: Y¥t x, 140. 
amcie-, “ immortal": 
Hrara: Ya. 0, 9; xxii, 24; Ny. i, 10, I7; Yt. vi, 7;-z, 13; Str, |, 1. 
oyi-raote-, “possessing metal helmete *; 
Fravadie: Yt, xiii, 45. 
ayd-cersfra-, “ possessing metal shields *- 
Fravailis: Yt. xiii, 45. 
Sy-seye-, “ possessing metal weapons ™: 
Fravalis: Yt. xiij, 45, 
airime-awhat-, “sitting quintly "; 
Fravalis: Yt. xiii, 73. 
suruia-, “white "; 
Mifrn:, Yt. wiii, &, 
(erupe- ie used of Agni in RV III, i, 4; xv, 3: exxi, 3; V, 1, 8; ¥1, 
(ti, 6; X, i, G: ete; of Soma in TX, xxv, §; bexil, 1.) 
suruédepe-, “ poasessing white horses ": 
Mifra: Yt. x, 102. 
oroté-Lorp@ns-, “ possessing fulfilment af (relighows) duty ": 
Hamaspagmuédara : Ven. i, 2: 1, = 
erdre-, “ trom: 
Fravakia: Yt, sili, 3%, 75, 
Misra: Yt. x, 65. 
aronaf-(efis-, “ 5", 
Mitra: Yt. x, 35. 
eurrs, “ wwift™. 
Vayu: Yt xv, 46 (47 Dames), 54, BT. 
Haoma: Ya x. 4, 


prong Hy ve fy 5; vi, 4; xvli, 45 txv, 12; tax, @; @ His, 8; Bt. 
Hi, 8; v, T2s xix, 61, 62; Str, ii, 7, 20, 
Hrare: Ye. 0, 9; i, 11; iii, 1; iv, 18; vii, it; avi, 4; xxii, 13, 24; 
xy, 4; Ixvili, 22; Ny. §,7, 0, 10, “Yh, 14, 16, 17, 195 B, 9; Ve. vi, 
G, 1, 4, 6, T; x, 13, 90; xii, 34; xiii, 61; Gir. i, 11; i, LE; VL 
xxi, 6: AZ 6. 
ourvent-, “swift ": 
* Arady] ": ¥t. v, 7. 
Haoma: Ya. x, 10. 
(drvent- fs used of Agni in RV VI, xii, 6; of Indra in VI, xxxvi, 2; 
of the Viive Derth in X, lxiv, 6.) 
arvdioma-, “ swiftest ": a. 
Vayu, Yt xv, 40 (47 memes}. 
arian, “ virile”: 
 Apam Napdt: Yt. xis, 52 
ordd-kere-, ot Malt 
SWadabrewaas ¥t. xiv, 28. 
erdddia-, “ rightly created": 
‘Haoma: Yu. ix, 16, 
antfhadia-, * orthodox "; 
Raina: AZ 7. 
arkcadah-, “ possessing right words": 
Mitra: Ny. i, 6; Yt x, 7. 
araceyant:, “battling ": 
 Fravaéis: Yt. xiii, 3. 
ore-fonuypa-, “1”: 
“Ahora Mazda: Xt. 4, 7, (74 names). 
apenomae-, ““ unconquered 
Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 8. (74 pomes). 
avi-ema-, “exceeding strong": 
| Frayalis: Yt. xiii, 35. 
aot » *etone-handed ": 
“ Geavidlkea: Yt xix, 43. 
aupé-per- “ horse-levouring “: 
' Ali: Ye ix, 11; oe ae 
ada, “Ty 
“Ahura Muzda: vi. 1, 16 (74 name). 
_alaojak-, “ very very etrong “: 
Draj: Yu. ix, 8; teil, 1d, 
alewhad., “ having Ake following ": 
Ahura Manda: Ye. 2li, 3 
Ahora & Mazda: Dad 12 (T4 names). 
Lhe: so Te a a iar Va Ir 8 Sa ee 














4, 7, 8; of Agni in 1, bexvii, 1; ete.; of Indra in IML, till, 8; of 
aiaveate-da-, “giving possession of claim ”: 


 Migra: Yu x, 65, 
aiocsefomea-, “moet righteous "; 
Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 12 (74 numa). 
adgvooh-, “furthering Agu“: 
Haoma: Ys. viii, ; x, 1, 14; xi, 10; Str. i, 80; Yt. xx, 3. 
ais vahiita, “ best righteousness ": 
Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 7 (74 names), 


Atar: Ye. eli, J. 
aap, * possessing rewards ": | = 
Stacia: Ys. i,7; iii, 1, ; iv, 12; vii, 1, 9; xxii, 8; Ivi, 3, 4; Ixy, T7, 
18; G. v, 2. 7, 10; Yt i, 6; Str. i, 7. “4 
Hadid: Vep. ix, 5. 
| atraehdt-, " guiding by the goad "+ 
Migrar Yixr, 2 | 
(Ch dra .. . padustdheni we used of Prisan in RV VI, til, 0) 
ad-borot-, “0 rh-h Bi itg bibt Fs _— 
adye-, “ plows": | aes 
Sraoia: Ya. i, 7; ii, Ti iil, 1, 9, 207 iv, 12, 29: wi, 6, IT; wil, 1, 0, 20; 
16, 10, 21, 23, 25, 20, 27,30, 33, 94; lx, 0; Vep. xi, 6, 16; xii, 15 
G. ¥, 2, 7,10; Yt i, 5, 10; x, sf, 100; xi, 1, 4, 7, 8, 0, 16, 10, 
20, 21, 23; xiii, 85, 146; xvii, 16; Str, 4, 7, 17; fi, 7, 17; Ve. xviii, 
14, 22, 30, 41, 33, 34, 34, 37, $0, 40, 42, 43, 45, 40, 49, 49, 53). 
b4, 50, oT; xix, 15, 40; VY 14, 40; AZ 6, 
efrondra-, “ receiving much praise"; 
Kvaronsh: Yt. xix, 2, 45. 
aghure-, @ lord": 
Apu Nabat: Ye. i, 5; li, 5; vi, 4; xvii, 4; Inv, 12, 13; lex, 6; G. Hdl, 
8; ¥t il, 4, 9; ¥, 72; xix, 62; Str. 1, T, 30; ii, 7,30; FW vii, 1. 
Alura Mazda: Yt i, 8, }2 (74 names, twice! ). es 
Mifra: Yt. 2, 25, 60. 
(deure- in used of Varuge in RV I, xxiv, 14; 0, xxvii, 10; xxviii, T) 
VI, xiii, 1 [dewra eifedeedas); x, exxxil, 4; of Mitra-Varugs 
io VII, xxxvi, 2; bxvi, 2; VITI, xxv, 4; of Agni in IV, i, 5; V, 
xi, l; EY, Ls Vi, ii, a: Wi, h; =—EX, a; of Indra in I, ir, ay. 
elxxiv, 1; VIEL, terix, 6; X, xevi, 11; xeix, 12; of Htudra in V, 
xiii, 11; of Soma in IX, bexiy, 7; xix, 1; of Savitr in 1, xxxv, 7, 
10; ex, 3; IV, liii, 1; of Pagan in V, Ui, 11; of Aryaman in V, 
xiii, 1; of the Adityas in VID, xxvii, 20.) lS 
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ohuroddie-, “created by Ahura"; 
Vareérayna: Ye. i, 0; Ui, O; iii, 8; iv, Dy vi, 5; wil, By avi, by xvii, 6; 
xiii, 8; Hx, 28; Ixxii, 0; Vep. i, 6; fi, 8; G. iv, 2 20, 13; Fe ti, 
h, 10; y, 80; x, 34, 67, 70, BO; xili, 4, a2; xiv, 1, 2.5, 1, 15, 
iT, 19, 23, 25, 27, 28, 20, 54, al, 42, 47, 48, 49, 92, 54, 37, 58, 
Gl, 62, 63,64; Bir, |, 7, 20; Ui, 7, 20; Afr, 1, ®; Wd xi, 37; 
AZ 7; FW, 1,2 
ehurd-jheAis-, “ possessing Abura's doctrine ": 
“ Aradvi": Ya. Ixy, 1; Ny. iv, 2; Ytov, 1 
ohdm-morook-, “ life-destroying ™: 
Druji Ya. ivi, 16, 
artafad-, “ aleeplese ™; 
Ahura Mazda; Vd. xix, 20. 
Misra: Ny, i, 0; Yt. x, 7. 
(Cf. derepnaj- os need of the Adityas in RV 1, axvil, 9.) 
aztafaya-, * aleeplesa “: 
Hgm-vareti: Ya od 5; ¥t xix, 30. 
estarste-, “ unselzed " 
Rtarensh: Ys. i, wap i, 14; Yt. xix, 45, 47, 44, 40, 50, Gi, G3, G4; 
Str. i, 25, 28. 
d@racetome-, “ most priestly ™: 
Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 12 (74 nomes). 
d@recdn-, “ pricat ”: 
Ahurs Manda: Yt. i, 12 (74 momes). 
ddahje-, “ (dwelling) within the country”: 
Migra; Ny. ii, 11; Yt x, 144. 
ASa-fridona-, “ zeal-furthering “: 
* Avadvi™: Ye. inv, 1; My. iv, 3; Yt ¥, 1. 
dinican-, “1”: 
Vayu: Vt. xv, 40 (47 mame). 
@fresthvant-, “ possessing one's wish ": 
Agiy Yu. li, L. 
Gyoora-, “causing (water) to surge forward "; 
Vayu: Yt. xv, 47 (47 names), 
dmté-giiu-, “ resting on & couch ": 
Aegis Va. bch, 5; ¥t xix, 39. 
ae awift": 
ate hee Yt x, 
Sracda: Ya. lvti, 11, 
( dsl - {9 used of Indra. tn RY 4, iv, 7; X, ciii,.1; of Boma in I, iv, Tj 
TX, xxxix, 1; tei, 1; and of Vate in TV, wil, LI.) 
Esacinie * posseaning ewiit action ": 
Ciata: Yt. xvi, L 
deu-rivetwe-, “ awift-ewinging ": 
Tiktrya: Yt. witli, 47. 
Qené-urcen-, “ possessing successful souls": 
Fraradis: Yt xii, 40, 





dewiti-dd-, “giving fatness”) ‘ 
Misra: Yt. x, G5. 
dhniryo-, “associated with Ahura"; F 
Ameia Spontes: Ya xevi, 3; Vt. will, AS: xix, 15, 
Datnii: Ya, viii, T; xi, 14; xii, 0; lil, T; be, 2; Vi. viii, 69, OO, Va 
Hz 
‘Braoda: Ya. fil, 20; iv, 23; wil, 20; lvii, 1; Yet. xi, 83; xiii, 85:- 
Sir. f, 17; Wd. xviii, 14. 
iia riodra-, “ kingdom-desiring "; 
Ahura Monla: Yt i 13 (74 oomes). 
if-edaérydtoma-, “ most kingdom-desiring ": 
Ahura Mazda; Yt i, 13 (74 names), 
idpa-, ‘“ desirable”; 
nileaiens ¥a. xxvii, 5;-Me, J; Vep, i, 8; ti, 10; Vd. ail, 9, 10, 20. 
tevont-, “ wealth-poasessing ”: 
MAb: Ny. til, 7; Yt. vil, 6. 
Liyo-, “ stiocessful "; 
Ahura Masda: Ya, xii, 3. 
amin t-urpord, “ plant-incresaing ™: 
Migra;: Yt. x, U1. 
APTOS Vt xiii, 49, 44. 
“strong "; 
ht Yt x, G0. 
Dimiii Upamana: Ys. i, 16; ii, 16; ii, 17; iv, 20; vi, 14; vii. 17, 
20; vill, 1; xwii, 15; 2xii, 17; bexi, 19; Vaep. i, T; i, 0; Yt x, 66; 
xiii, 47, 48; Str. i, 30; ti, 30; Afr. i, 13, 
Fravatis: Ya i, 18; fi, UL; by, 6; vi, 10,19; vii, 22; xvi, 5y xvii, 5; 
xxiij, 4; oxlv, 23; bey, & 19, 13; Vep. xi, 15; Yt. =, G8; xiii, I, 
IZ, 40, 47, G1, 03, 09, TO, 75, 156, 158; Str, |, 19, 30; Va zie, 37. 
Mifra: Ny. ii, l4; Yt x, 6, 75, 106, 107. 
Vayu: Yt xv, 6. 
Ham-varoti: ¥t.2, 66; xh, 39. 
Xraronak; Yt. viil, 2; x, 00, 127;.aix, 0, 13, 45, 4. 
(ugrd- ia used of Indra in RV I, vil, 4; mextil, 5; Hi, 11y ly, 3; « 1: 
eli, 10, cxxix, 5: cxxx, 7; ete.; of Indra-Agul In J, rel, ¢: VI, tx, 
6; of Indra-Varnga in IV, xti, 4; of Indra-Soma in VI, Irxil, 5; 
of the Marnte in I, xix, 4; elxvi, 6, 8; clexi, 6; V, lit, 3¢-1x,.2; 
VI. ixsi, 5, 6; VIL, xxvii, bj of Rudra in 01, xxxiii, 0, 11; VI. 
zeit, 5; X, exxvi, 5; of Varga in VII, xxziv, 10; of Bhage in VI, 
xii, 2; of Mitra-Varuna in V, Ixiil, 3; of the Agvine in 1, clvil, @; 
VI, txii, 3; X, ovi, 7.) 
eyre-hdze-, “ atrong-armed “: ’ 
Mifra: Y¥t. x, T5. 
(ugrdbahe- te weed of Indra in RY VII, | 10, and of the Marute in 
WITt, xx, 12.) 
wyre-cadie-, © strong-willed ™: 
Fravuiia: Yi. xiii, 31, 





y= 


Preheat ‘a (dwelling) above thn country ": 


Mitra: aye th Ll; Yi, 144. 


| upard-kairya-, “ possessing activity on high": 


‘Tittrya: Yt viii, 4. 
Fravais: Yt. xiii, 21. se . 
Wayu: Ye. 0, 0; xxii, 24; xxv, 6; = 10; Yt xv, 3. 4, 6; 8, 12, 16, 
2, 24, 28, de, 40, 40, 57, 58; Sir. i, 31; li, 28; Vd. xix, 13, 16; 
V¥ 24, 
Kvaronah: Vt. xix, 9, 45. 
upard-nindna-, © possessing a house on high”: 
_ Mitra: ¥t. x, 140. 
eine 
Ria: ‘¥t. x, 197 
upipo-, * gubaqueous ” : 
‘Apa Napat: Yt. xix, 62. 
Gandarowa: Yt xv, 26. 
urviawmen, “ exhilarating “: 
Ata: YVs. x, 5. 
vrcimyent-, “crushing”: 
Frovalis: Yt. xiii, 33. 
aka p-ydatan, “ high-girt ': 
Vayu: Yt xy, 54. 
capi gotcha “possessing banners lifted high ": 


Migra: Yt. x, 61. 
Hagnrverotis Yt xix, 20. 
erazaté-fradna-, “ possessing « ailver spear ( 1)": 
f Mifra: Yt. x, U2. 
kandarcec, “ 1”: 
Vayu: Yt xv, 46 (47. names). 
rik —riech-, “(giving) laws to the furrow” 
“Midra: Yt x; al. 
erectdiite-, “most hard”: 
Ahura Mazda: Ya i, 1 (ef. xxv}, 2)- 





grate-, "wisdom ™: 


Ahura Mazda: TL |, 7 (74 names). 
sralumant-, 1 wise "Er 
Alura Maxda: Yt. i T (74 names). 
[Enitumant- is used of Indra in RV I, tril, 12; x, cxiil, Lj and of the 
Advinn in T, elceniti, 2} 
grafwidte-, “most wise”: 
Ahura Mazda: Ve. £, 1 (ef. xxvi, 2), 





Ya. x, 8; xxvii, 1; Iii, 32; Yu xi, WS; xiii, 134; xvii, 5, 





= 


«Xviil, 2; xix, 44, 15; Vd. ix, 13; x, 13, 16; xix, 43. 
siefte-, “ ahining : . 
Apgm Napit: Ya. li, 5; vi, 4; xvii, 4; ber, 6; G. iii, 6; Yt. ii, 0; 
~~, 72; xix, 62; Str, Hi, T, a0. 
_ Ameéa Spontas: Ya. xxi, 3: Yt. xiii, 62; xix, 15 
slatrd-dd-, “ kingdom-giving : | 
Mifra: Yt. x, 16, 65. | | 
elatri-naptar-, “grandchild of the kingdom (or, of Xaaéral}*; 
Nairyo-sawha: Ya, xvii, 11; lix, 11; Ny. -¥, 6; Str. i, 9; ii, 9. 
 mhePrya-, “ rovel”: 
Apam Napat: Ys. li, 5; vi, 4; bry, 12,13; bex, 6; G. iil, 8; Yt ii, 9; 
 ¥» 72; mix, 62; Str. ii, 7, 30, 
Ahura Mazda: Yt, i, 15 (74 names}. 

Haoma: Yu. tii, 19; Yt, ix, 17; x, 88; xvii, $7, 30. 
(kestriya- is used of Varuna in RV IV, xiii, 1; of Mitra-Varuga in 
VII, Ixiv, 2; VII, xxv, 8; and of the Adityus in VIII, Ivi, 1.) 

rie@rytoma-, “ most royal": 
_Abura Mazda: Yt. i, 15 (74 names). 
wlayent:, “ ruling ": 
 fbure Mazda: Yt. xiii, 63, 74 
Mifra: Yt. x, 35, | | 
(Redyont- ia need of Varuna in RV 1, xxiv, 14, and of Agni in U1, 
xzy, 3.) | 
sisyomna-, “ ruling”: 
‘Tittrya: Yt. viii, 49. 
Mifra: Yt. x, 35. 
#idiina-, “ shining"; 
“Aredyi": Yt.-y, 15. 
Ali; Ya fi, 14; vi, 13; xvii, 1, dy Ye xiil, 107; xvii, 1; Sir, i, 25. 
Ullah: G. v, 5. | 
ciidennt-,“ possessing effulgenoe “+ 
_ Mah: Ny, iii, T; Yt. vii, 5. 
afpad-aii-, “ gix-eyed ": 
Dahika: Ya. ix, 8; Yt. vr, 94; xv, 24 
(Cf, the ddse payaked tridirpdn of RV X, xeix, 6, identified by Sayaga 
with Vitvartipa, son of Tvastr.) | 
sivici-iiu-, “ possessing swift arrows ": 
Mifra: Yt. x, 102. 
Tittrya: Yt. viii, 37. 
gatéd-fritana-, “helping creatures": 
“ Aredvi"; Ya. bev, I: Ny. iv, 2; Yt ¥, 1. 
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» * poasesaing the seed of the Kino“: 
Mah: ¥s, i, 11; iii, 13; iv, 10: wii, 12; xvi, 4; uvil, 13; Ny. HL 1, 2, 
&, 7. 84 ¥t. vii, 1, 3,5, 6, 7; xi 33; Str. i, 12; UW, 12; Vd oe, 
poomae-, “ milly": 
Haoma: Ya. x, 12. 
gaomacant-, “ milk-posseseing “: 
Kturenak: Wt. xviii, 1. 
goyo-dd-, “ life-giving”; 
Mitra: ¥t. x, G5, 
gufra-, “deep, mysterious ": 
Fravakia: Yt. xui, 30. 
Miéra: Yt. x, 26. 
pereta-, “greedy: 
Vayu: Yioxv, 47 (47 names). 
gersticaes-, “' possessing a greedy 1%: 
Vayu: Yt xv, 47 (47 uames). 
: “ posasaing a greedy f° 
Vayu: “¥t. xv, 47 (47 nates). 
disti-, “ insight”: 
Abura Mania: Yt. i, 7 (74 names). 
Aistivant-, " possessing insight ": 
Ahura Mazda: Y¥t. i, 7 (T4 names). 
jovydurved-, “ alert”: 
Mifra: Ny. i, 6; rt. x, 7. 
Ham-varoti:. Ya. bell, 5; ¥t. xix, 38, 
(Cf. jagreds- as used of Mitra-Varupa in RV I, exxxvi, 3.) 
tozma-, “sturdy ": 
Amaia Spatas: Ya. xxvi, 3; Yt mili, 82: xix, 15. 
Atar: VY 26. 
Dimiii Upamana: Ys. i, 15; ii, 15; iii, 17; iv, 20; vi, M4; vii, 17, 26; 
xvii, 16; xxii, 17; boxi, 19, 23; Vep. |, T; Hi, 95 Yt. x, 127; Str. f, 
30; bi, 30. 
Fravaiis: Yt. xiii, 32, 33, 75. 
Misra: Vt, x, 61, 65, 112, 140; xi, 10. 
Vayu: Yi. xv, 40 (47 names), 57. 
Viitai Vt. xv, 46; Vd xix, 13, 16; VY¥ 24. 
Gracia: Ya. iii, 20; iv, 23; wii, 20; Ivii, I, 11, 33; Yt. xifi, 85; Bir. i, 
17; Vd. xviii, 14. 
tarmérst-, “arising sturdy": 
Fravaiia: Yt. xiii, £3. 
toomd-tgdpoh-, “aturdier than sturdy “: 
Hgm-varoti: Vip. vii, 3. 
fasmdtome-, “ most sturdy": 
Vayu: Yt. xv, 46 (47 names). 
taf-ip-, “ possessing falling water ™; 
Migra: Yt. x, Gl. 
Batavnfsa: Yt. xiii, 43, #4. 


fqnumgéra-, whose body is the Spell": 

Misra: Yt. x, 26. 

Sracks: Ya. ili, 20; iv, 23; 20; Ivii, 1, 33; 
yore ts Fi, f Ft. xi, 19, 23; aii, 65; 

toncidte-, “ most sturdy “: 

Frovadie: Yt. xiii, 74. 

Haoma: Ys, xi, 7. 

fafnaheant-, “ possessing a giow ": 

Mah: Ny. tii, T; Yt. v, 6. 

(Cf. tépasrant- a» used of Agni in RV VI, v, 4.) 

tard-(hefie-, overcoming hostility": 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 47 (47 names). 

(CL terdddpegas- na used of Indra in RV I, ec, 3.) 

ti-ordti-, “ sharp-speared ”: 

Mifra: Yt. x, 102 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 48 (47 names}, 

Hdinevent-, “ powessing sharpness“: 

Mifra: AZ 6. 

tidgerdt(?)-, ° sharp-spearman “({ 1) ; 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 45 (47 mameas). 

tiévant-, “ possessing sharpoess ": 

Mitra: VY i 

tudmided., “ sitting silentiy “: 

Fravakia: Y¥t. xiii, 20. 

tomevhotna-, “ consisting of darkness": 

Draj: Yt xix, 95. 

@amnakvant-, © careful ": 
Titrya: Yt vili, 49. 
Atarmeh: Yi. xix, §, 43. 
Mrozia-, “ active“; 
Haoma: Ya xi, 10, 
frdior-, “ protector": 

Ahura Mazdn: Yt i, 12, 13 (74 names: tice! ), 

Drviepi: Yt. ix, 6, 11, 3. 

(frafer~ is used of Agni in RV I, xxxi, 12; xiv, 5: IV, iv, 10; ¥, 
axiv, 1; VI, i, 5; xivill, 2; VIII, xlix, 6; of Indru in I, xliy, 5; 
exxix, 19, 1s elzxviii, 5; IV, xvii, 17; V1, xxv, 7: xlvii, lk; 
of Viggu in [, clr, 4; of the Maruts in VII, Iri, 22.) 

@rikamsrsta-, “ three-paied “: 
Dahika: Ya. ic, 6; Yt. v, 34; xv, 24. 
(See under rfrad-aay, | 

fricafok-, “ three-mouthed *: 

Dahika: Ye ix, 6; Yt. v, 20, 34: xv, 10, 24: xix, 47, 49, 00. 

trefede, rich Ms 

Baoks: Yt. xiii, 42. 
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dofra-, “ demonic”: 


Druj: Ve. bx, 8; vii, 15; Vd. xviii, 31. 
dafpd-date-, “ demon-ereated " : 
Asi; Ye xvi, 8; Vid. xviii, 10, 21, 22. 
Vidhtu: YR x, 0. 
yam: Vi, i, 2, 10; ii, 22; vil, ST; xix, 43, 
daishu-poits-, “lord of the land”: 
Mitra: ¥t. x, Té, 9. 
Haoma; Ya. ix, 27. 
deishtu-frigane-, “helping the land": 
“Arodvi"i Ya, inv, 1:-Ny. iv, 2; Yt. v, 1. 
dadrah-, “creating, creator ": 
Ahura Masia: Ys. i, 1; $v, 7, vi, U:-xxii,.1; xiv, 12; ¥t. 2iil, 78; 
Sir. |, 6, 15, 23: Hi, 8, 16, 23; Val Hi, 20, 21, 90, 42; i, La, 
5, 0, 7, 3, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 10; ete. 
Spunta Mainyu: Yt. x, 143. 
darvya-aritaya-, " possessing a long spear": 
Mifra: Y¥t.x, 102 
daray3-gove-, “ long-handed "; 
Bitgygeta: Yi. x, 07, 134; Vd. xi, 9, 12; xvii, le, 24 
darxyé-rqréman-, " long tranquillising ™: 
Fravakis: Yt. xiii, 70. 
derryd-vdrvéman-, “ long- protecting ”: 
Agi: Ya. fii, 1 
darryi-hosvérayana-, ~ 7”: 
Drvispa: Yt. in, 1. 
dersy?-rtestite-, “* long-antonamous ": 
Vayah: Ny. i, 1. 
Zrvanc Ya. lxii, 10; Ny. 1, 8; Sir. i, 22; i,.21. 
dordi-, “ hardy ™: 
Vita: Va. xiii, 3; Vep. vii, 4; ¥t. villi, 35, 34; xiii, 2; xviii, 5, T. 
darvifa-, “bold”: 
Brace: Vs. Ivii, LI. 
(dArzitd- is need of Indra in RV VIL, xxciil, 6; borxy, 17; X, exiil, 6; 
exxxviil, 4; and of the Maruts In X, Iexxiv, 1) 
dori-dre-, “ possessing a bold mace”: 
Sracia: Ya. Hi, 20: iv, 23; vii, 20; tvii, 1; Yt. xi, 23; xii, #6; Bir 
i, 17; Vd. xviii, 14. 
doracidte- (the pag of Ml) 2), “most firm”: 
Vayu: Yt. sv, 40 (47 names). 
dasatacent:, “rich in possessions": 
dakake-,“ 1": 
Vayu: Yt xv, 45 (47 names), 
daAmea-, “ pious”: 
Afriti: Va. 1, 15; iii, 17; by, 20; vi, 14; wii, 17, 28; witl, 1; xvii, 15; 
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all, 17; Bex, 2; Teal, 19; Vap. 4, 7) th 9: tx, 2; sepia 
Afr. 1, 13; P, 32; 33, 
(dasmé- is used of Indra in RV J, iv, 6; tei, 5, 11, 12; exxix, 3; wte. 
‘of Agni in I, oxtviii, 4; 1, ix, 5; IV, 1, 3; ete. ; pepe Riser: 
in IV, xli, 6; of Pagan im I, xiii, 10; and of the Maruis in ¥, 
xi 18.) 
Mtor, “creator ™: 
Aura Masia; ¥t. i, 6, 12, 13 (74 names; thrice! ), 
(dald-saoka-, “ possessing granted (or, created) advantage”. 
Aii: Yt. xvii, 
Mifra: Yt. x, 25. 
dami-," creative": 
Armalti; Ys. eexie, 10; Vap. xix, 2 
ddmitdte-, “created by the Creator “: 
AH: Yt. xvii, 60, 61. 
Gui Urvan: Yt. xiv, 64. 
Miéra: ¥t. x, 1, ; 
Haoma: Ys. x, 10, 
duitiora-, “ possessing an evi] appearance for, seed) "+ 
Dru: Yt. xiz, 04, 06. 
| A-, “ possessing an evil glory ™,- 
Aon; Yt. xix, 95, 
Angra Mainyu; VY 44 
duida/na-, " possensing an evil religion (or, ego)": 
Angra Mainyu: FWiv,2 
Dahikn : Hie ite, AT 
duidé-, “ evil-thinking": 
Ag@ima : Va tril, 25, Yt. x, 03, 07, 134. 
Angra Mainyu: Yt. xvii, if; Va. vii, 27; xi, 10; xix 1, 5, 6, 4, 
0, 12, 44. | 
duidiman-, “possessing an evil creation ” 
Angra Mainyu: Va ixi, 2; Va xix, 6, 
duidgfsirs-, “making fathers of wretched understanding " ( [) ; 
‘Conrvan: Vd. xix, 43, 
dudcaraitaveres-, “ working evil "; 
Angra Mainyu: Yt. mix, 06. 
ddra/dariter., “ far-seer ™: 
Abura Masda: Yt. i, 12 (74 names), 
diratdersitema-, “ mest far-seeing "; 
Ahura Masia: Yt. §, 12 (74 names). 
Rainy: Yt. xii, 7. } 
dérné-sike., “ far-glancing *: 
Abure Mazda: ¥t. , 14 (74 names). 
Tittrya: Yt. vili, a 
Fravaiis: ¥t. xill, 30. 
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directa, “holding death afar”; 
Haoma: Ya. xiii, & Lndiraesedines ix, 2, 4, 7, 10, 1, 19, 20, 21; 
. x, 21; xi, 3, 10; Sir. ii, 30 
dreryvant-, “ fiendish "= 
Angra Mainyu: Ya xxvii, 1; Ivii, 32; lexii, 5; ¥t. i, 19; x, 118; 
xiii, 71, 78. 
Paci ,“ possesalng aturdy attack ": 
Vayu: Yt. xv, 54, 


Vayu: Yt. xv, 40 (47 names). 
(Cf, drgvd- as used of Indra in EV VIL, xxiv, 14.) 
drvé-aporondyuke-, “ possesaing sound children “: 
Drvispa: Yt. iy, L 
drvt-wroade-, “ pomesing aund friends": 
Drvaapa: Yt. ix, L 
dret-dalman-, “ possessing sound eyes": 
Tidtrya: Ny. i, 8; Yt. vili, 12. 
dred-posu-, “ poseeasing sound flocks ": 
Drviapa: Yt. is, I. 
drvé-versia-, “ possessing a sound abode ( 1)"; 
Drvispa: ¥t. ix, 2 
(Cf, dhrwedkgema- a» used of Mitrn-Varuga in RV TV, xiii, a; ¥ 
berii, 2.) 
drel-ataors-, " possessing sound cattle *: 
Drvispa: ¥t. ix, 1. 
droé-stditi-, “ possessing sound standing (1): 
Drvispi: Yt ix, > 
rhatid-tere-, “overcoming hostility “: 
Vayu: Yt. xv, 47 (47 names). 
(Cf, doepiyut- an used of Agni in RV TY, xt, 0.) 
thetéd-tourres-, “ conquering hostility”: 
Ahura Masde: ¥2 |, 14 (74 nama). 
sairya-, “manly, herole “; 
Hem-varati: Vap. vii, 3; Yt. x, 68, TL; xi, 2; xix, 35, 39; Sir. i, 23: 
il, 22. 
(ndryo- is used of Indra in RV I, txtil, 3; exxi, 12; IV, xxix, 2; 
VII, xx, 1; xxv, 1; X, xxix, 7; of Viggo in VII, « 1; af Soma 
in TX, evil, 1; and of the Maruts in I, elxvi, 5.) 
ngmo-xiatre-, “pomessing a mild(?) kingdom": 
Ahura Marda: Yt. 1, 13 (74 nomes). 
agm ziatryctoma-, “ possessing the mildest (1) kingdom ”: 
Ahura Marja: Yt i, 19 (74 pames). 
ngmyoeu- “poeseseing bending twigs”: 
"Hioma: Ya. ix, 14. 
niddenoiéid-, “ laying weapons down ™: 
Dafni: Ya xii, 2. 





ma rrb a r- FH site iti-, “lord af the house”; 
; Star: Ye. xvii, 11. 
Haoma: Ya. ix, 27. 
(CE. démpati- us used of Agni in RV I, exxvii, 8; V, xxii, 4; VIL, 
, bexiii, 7; and of Indra in VII, iviii, 16.) 
smdnyont-," 1": 
Ugah; G.-y, 5. 
poitt-pigu-, “cautions ": 
Abura Mazda: Yt, i, 14 (74 names). 
pan(a-sadvers., " possessing fifty doors( 1)": 
Visi: Va. xiii, & 
as ant Mere ace) (giving): 
, any Jays a pals 








pair-dahyu-, “(dwelting) round about the country”; 
- Miérar Ny. li, 11; Yeu, 14 
» “ far-reaching ™: 
i Mitra: Tt. x, 102. 
pater, “ protector ™: 
Ahora Maxis: ¥t. 1,13 (74 names). 
(Cl. pata narddm us used of Indra in RV Il, xx, 3.) 
palimoinydtama-," most road (-preparing)": 
| Haoma: Ya. ix, 10, 
piyaors-, ~ causing (water) to eurge away”: 
Vayu: Yt. xv, 47 (47 nomen). 
pdyw-, “ guardian”; 
Ahura Marin: ¥t Lie (74 Hames). 





“Asedvi” Beylce a: iv, 2; Tt. ¥, L 
Datnk : satin 
“ possessing broad places": 


Fravniis: ¥t. xiii, 29. 

porstu-cadSeyana-, “ possessing a broad look-ont": 
Mifra: Ny, i, 6; Yt. x, 7. 

poretu-cera | A-, * bread breasted " : 

Mayo: Yi xv, i 








i i, d-hipped. ": 
Vayu: Yt. xv, i. 
(CE. prthujdighdaa- os used of Indrigi in RV 5, lxxxvi, 6.) 
porstcarsita (rt). “ broad-apearman (1)": 
Vayu: Yt. xv, 48 (47 names)- 
porwivaraiti-, “ broaid-speared ™: 
Vayut Yt xv, 48 (47 names), 
porsfrira-. “ possessing broad vision ": 
Au: Yt. xvii, 1. 
peéd-fanu-, “ possesning © damned body": 
Atima: Yt. x, 97, 197. 
pouru-iite-, “ desired by many 7; 
¥Xvaranah: Vt. xviii, | 
pouru-dariiar, * manyseceling : 
Ahura Mazda: Yi. i, 12 (74 nates |. 
pouru-doritome-, “ mowt many -seelog ": 
abrure Mazda; Yt. i, 12 (74 namies;. 
pouru-batiaza-, ~ many-healing ": 
Atari Ny. v, 5; Str. 1, 9; &, o. 
Yaratas: VY 7. 
pourw-mahria-, © poweeeding the death of many”: 
Angra Mainyu: Ye tel 2; Yt. iil, 19, 14; x, 07, Lt; xy, ni; xvii, 195. 
xviii, 2; Ve. |, 2, 4, 6,6, 7, 6, 0, 10, 11, 12, 13, 1, 16,17, 18, 10; 
xix, 1, 43, 44; xxii, 2,9; VY #4) Aog. 24%. 
pore ypaurdts, “ popeesaing MuLny qualities ”; 
Misra: Yt. x, GL 
potiru-raticd-, ~ possndeing mony herds": 
Kvaranah: Yt. xviii, 1 
pourw-sursde-, “ posseusing many porte ™: 
flacma: Ya. x, 12. 
pouru-epaxiti-, ~ pokecssing muy spies a 
Drvispa: Vt. ix, L 
pouru-*pate-, ~ powecaring tas y armies *: 
Fravabis: Yt, xili, 47. 
a _" poaicesing much glory”: 
Ahura Masia; VY 24. 
kiar: Ny. v, 6; Sir. i, &; ti, 2. 
Yarmtaa: VY¥ 7. 
Xvaranah: Yt xvili, |. 
pours (4) -~zedéra-, * possessing winch biiee (or, many blessed abodes)"; 
At: Yt. xvtil, 4; xix, 
Ahura Masia: Vt i. 14 (74 names). 
Haman: AZT. 
fresurceddirima-, ~ having the ingathering (of the horde)”: 
Ayatcime: Ye 1, 9; H- O- iii, 12; iv, 14; vi, 8: wil, U1; xvii, 8; 
xxii, 11. 
= 





fredari. . * going barere Pe: 
hae Yt. xv, ah (a7 names ) . 








. Vayn: “Yt. xy, 45 (47 names). 

frespdycorodra-, “casting forth the onslaught": ' 

Meppacorat Wa, xii, 9. 

srate-, “ famous": 

Oistih: Yt. xvi, L. 
Frevadis: Yi, xiil, 20, 30, 35, 
Mifrar Yt. x, 47. 

frait-kare-, “ making prepared (for the rmovation of the world) "( ¥): 

“sg arora: Yt. xiv, 28. 

ridaf-gadéa creatures ": 

‘Aritat: Wai 7s Hh Ty ail 8 iv, 12; vi, 6; vii; 9; xvii, 6; xxil, 9; 
Vep. vii, 2; G, v, 2, 7, 10; Yt. ii, 5, 10; 5, 130; xi, 16, 21; 
xiii, LS; Str. 1, 7, 18, 265 dl, 7, 18, 26, 

Alan: Yo. neviii, 27 (cf. etei, HP). 

Ahura Mazia: Ys. xvi, 1; tv, 3; Vap, xi, 1 

Dhaéni : V¥ 14, 

Sravls: ¥u. 1, 7; ii, 7; lil, 1, 0; iv, 12; vi, 4, 17; vii, 1, 9 eg ; 
xxii, 0; Ivi, 6; Ivil, 2, 5, 7, 9, 12, 13, 15, 16, 2, 85; 31, 904 
Gv, 2.7, 10; Yt Ui, 5, 10; xi, 1; Str, 4, Ty Hi, T, i = 

Haoma: ia Re OE Be Sky NUL MSN ‘Bir. Wi, 30. 


“Siirya: Ye viii, 2 
frape, “having forwanl (flowing) water "( 1): 
Satavatea: Yt vill, O, 62; Sir. i, 12; ii, 13, - 
fréfet-, “ 1": . cas 
Haoma; Ys. xiii, 5; x, 21; Ivii, 19; Yt. viii, 33; Ex, 17; x, 3; 
— xvil, 37, 30; Gir. ii, 30. 
frite-, * beloved ": 

Armaiti: Vd. fi, 10, 

Sraoka: Ya |wil, 34; Yt. xi, 20, 
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=a-, ching with exuberance ( 1)": r 


ing catile™: 
Yt. i, 19 (74 names). 
fidde-mgira-, “ spell af the cattleowner™ (name of Yo. Iti, 4-7): 
Altura Mazda: Yt. 1, 13 (74 names). 
" Mitra: Ya. j, 3: 2, 3; Hl, B; iv, 83 ¥i, 23 vii, 5; xvii, 2; =xll, 5: 
: | ix, 2; Ny. 1, 6, 15; ii, 10; G. 4, 2, 8, 10; Yt. vi 6; x, T (ef. 
x, 82), OF, T41; Sir. i, 16; ii, 16. | 
jadrarsupasnna-, “ posaneting ten thousanil spies": | . 
_ ‘Mi¢ra: Yt. x, 24, 27, 40, 00, 09, B2, 141, 43; xvii, 16. 
batéase-, “ healing 
Mah: Ky. iii, T; Yt vil, 5. | 
(CL, Bhipdj- an used ot the Aévins In RV I, eavi, 16; elvil, 6; VIE 
xviii, (8; Txxv, Lr X, ‘xxix, 8, 5.) .. 
batiocya-, * henling ”: : 
“ Avedvi': Vs. Inv, 1; My. iv, 2; Tt. ¥, 1 
AM; Yt. xyil, 
Ahurn Mazda: Yt. |, 8, 12 (74 names; twice!). 
‘Tiktrya; Yt. viii, 2. 
Drviapl: Yt. ix, & 
Pravahia: Yt. xiii, 20, 32. 
Vunani: 4 xxi, I. ] 
Hlaoma: Ys ix, 16; x, 7; Wii, 10; Yt ix, 17; x, 88; xvii, 37, 39. 












Hapté-tringa: Str. i, 13; i, 14. 
‘Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 12 (T4 names). 
(Cf. WaigdEtema- on used of Rudra in RY Tl, xxiii, 4.) 
— barajdye-, “ vietory-bearing “[ i: 
Xvaranah: VY 40. 
“pearing possrsalona “1 





AH: Wt. xvii, & 
| (DAdnomdat- is taed of Agni in RV V, £11) 
Eamye-, “ radiant ": | 
Fravalis: Yt xiii, a7. 





Micu-atoopadk-, “ stronger (Le deeper) than o fathom ™: 
« Avadvi": Wt. ¥, 7. 
idsuéaojah-, ~ possessing strength of arm" 
Mitra: Yt. x, 24. 
rama: Va. Iwil, 33, 
(takdojor ie use) of Indra in EV X, exi, 6, and of the Maruts it 
VIII, xx, 6.) 
bimwré-Citra-, “ poeeezaing two-legged sored ": 
Druj: Yt: xiii, 128. 
burti-,“~ howling”: 
Vayu: Yt. av, 47 (47 names). 
butahie-, “ posseseing howling + 
Vay: Yi xv, 47 hi Tee ae 
boroste-, “ weleomed 
Armalti: Ya, saadaiiae D> allie, T det, alridé, €). 
boracant-, “ high ™; 
Apam Napit: Ya i, 6; ii, 6; iii, 7; iv, 10; vi, ay vil, Ty xvii; 44 
EXii, 77 bey, 18, 13; bux, 6; dr. bil, 3%, H, Il; Tt. t i, a, Br v¥, 723 
xix, 42; Str. i, 7, 30; i, 7, 30; FW vii, 1. 
Amaia Spantas: Ya. xxvi, 3) Vt. xiii, 62; xia, 14, 
* Aradvi": ¥t. wv, 15, 
Adi; Va. i, 14; vi, 13; xwil, 14; Ivii, 3; Yt. villi, 38; =, 08; x1, #; 
xvii, i, 16, 17, 21, 25, 26, 31, 35, 30, 43, 47,52, H4, OT, 55, GO; 
viii, 3, 45 Sir.'ii, 26. 
Ahura Masia: Yt. i, 15 (74 names), 
_Abura-Mifra ; Ye. i, 11; 16 Dy Yt. x. 113; 145, 
Tidtrya: Vt. viii, 2 4 
Fravodie: Vt. xiii, 29. 
Mifra: Ny. i, 6; ¥t-x, 7, 23. 
Radou: Yt. a, 100; xii, 6; xvii, 16. 
Sraca: YVs. Ivii, 30. 
Haoma: Vs. x, 21; Sir. ii, 80; Vd. xix, I0. 
beruci-dd-, “ possessing lofty «ight ": 
Sraoda: Ya. Ivil, IL. 
boraryista-, “ high-girdled ”: 
Fraveiia: Wt. xiii, 29. 
Mifra: Va. Ivii, 20, 
migingu apenicioma-,“ most holy spirit ": 
Ahura Marla: Yt. i, 12 (74 names), 
meairya-, “ deceltfu] ": 
Angra Mainyu: Vd. xxii, 2. @ 
Bifygata: FW x, 42 
marié-Lore-, “ 1": 
Vorofrayna: Yt. xiv, 25, 
moarsdikerant-, " compasslonate ™: 
Hadid: Vep. ix, 5. 


P a 
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naniia-, “ great: 
* Aradyi *; ¥a. Irv, 3. 
warita-, “moet greet": 
Ahura. Manda: Ya, i, 1; xvi, L. 
Datuk: Ya. xii, 
Mifra: Yt. x, 142. 
mardatitn-, “created by Mazda": 
Aier: Wa, xvii, 1]; Tix, IL 
Gisth: Ya: 6, 0; xxii, 24; xxv, 5; Nye i, 8; Yt. xvi, 1, 2 4, 7, BO; 
Sir, i, 24; ti, 24. 
Datind:- ¥t. Hi, 12 
DrvGepi: Vt ix, 1, 5, o, 11, 22, 23; Sir. i, D4; dk, 14, 
Rath: Yt il, 3, 8; Str. i, 5; i 6; Vd xix, 1D; VY 37. 
Vanant: Ny, 8; Vt. vill, 12; xii, 26; xxi, 1; -Str.4, 19; 1, 1k 
Vite: Ya zlii, 3; Vep. vii, 4; Yt. viii, 32; xiv, 2; xwili; 6, Tr; 
Vil. xis, 15, 16; VY 24, 
Yaorsdtrayna: Vi. sis, 37. 
Saoka: YVt..i, 21; bi, 2, 7; iii, O; sil, 4, O; xiii, 42; Bir, 4,°3; H, 3; 
Vil. xxl, 3, 4 
Saokanta: Ny. i, 8. 
Gatavatsa: Yt. viii, 0, 62; Str. i, 15; ti, 1% 
Savah: Ye. i, 14; ti, 14; iii, 16; iv, LO; vi, 13; vil, 16; xvii, 14; 
xxii, 10; Ny. v, 6; Vt avi, 62; Str. i, 0, 25; ii, 8, YS; Vd xix, 1B. 
Haonts: Ya, x, 17; xi, 8. 
Nvaranah: Yo) I4: Ny, v, 6, 6; ¥t. x, Of; will, 65, 194; xiv, 2: 
xix, 0,19, 46, 4;-Str. 1, #) 25, 28; ii, 0, 25, 2H, 
maniayeanyn-, * Mazda-honouring ": 
Daina: Ya. xaxv, 1; 0, 0; viii, 3; xii, 0; xii), 1, 5, 8; xv, 1; xvi, 8; 
ayii, 13; xxii, Ub, 22, 24, 25; xxiv, 6; xxv, 4, 6; bee, 3; beni, 4; 
Veg. vil, 2; ix, 2, 65%, 23 a, G, 1h; Ny. 4, &; G, il, Ti ¥, 6) 
Yt. HL 12; viii, D4, 295 in, O6; x, 88, 217, 186; xi,-3, 16, 2h 
xiii, O04; xvi, I; cvii, 14; xviii, #; xix, O), 82; Sir, |, 34, 29; 
ti, 24, 20; Vd. ii, 42; Ht, 30, 31, 40, 41, 42; v, 21; ix, 02; a, 18; 
“ix, @, T, 13, 18; VY 10, 14, 4, 35, 37, 42, 52; Nir. 41. 
mariah-, ~ wise 1 | 
Abura Masda: Yt. i, 4, 12 (74 nemes; twice! ). 
wipe, ekilful *: 
Nairyi-sawha; Yt. x, G2. 
(Ci. madyie- an ised of Varuna in HV VII, xxvili, 4; X, xeix, 10; 
exivi, 4; of Indra in VIL, Ixx, 1; and of the Advine in VI, 
ixiii, 5.) 
mqrt-rayi-,  possesking great riches ": 
Adi: Wa. wlisi, FZ. 
wmilik-, “8: 
Ati: ¥a. lil, 1. 
noi koiryo-, “ possessing swift action ™: 
Ciathi: Y¥t. xvi, b 









yeorlticant., “skilful ": . 
- ”“Tilitrya: phe eal | 
Mih: Wy. iii, 7; Yt. wii, 6. - 
Migra: Yt. x, 61. 
Xrarwnah: Yt xix, 9, 45. 
wavedjt, “ever-living ”: 
Alia Spontas: Ys. mexix, 3; Iv, 4; xxiv, 0; Vep. ix. 4; xi, 12: 
youeéed, “ ever-advantageons ": 
 ~Amama Spontas: Ye. xxix, 8; iv, 4; xxiv, 8; Vep. ix, 4; xi, 12. 
yairys-, * yearly": 
Huditi: ¥s, i, 6; ii, 6; G. iv, 2, 10, 18; Str. 4, Oy ii, 8, Yt, 4, 5, 
a 8, 10; iii, 1. 
gfakorst-, “ making the consummation (of the world)”: 
Fravagis: Yt. xiii, TS. 
ydakirvetome-, "most making the consummation (of the world)": 
| Fravaiis: Yi. xiii, 75. 
“ possessing Weapons girded on™: 
” Pravadie: Yt. xiii, 37. 
yurte-aepe-, “ possessing yoked horses": 
‘Drvaspi: Yt. ix, 2 
rotce, “ radiant”: 
Hraro: Yu. 0, 9; xxii, 24; Ny- i, 10, 17; Yt wh 7; Str. 5, 1 
pafeont-, * rudinnt ”: 
Abura Mazdai Ye. 0, $; 1s iv, 73 vi, 10; xii, 1; xvi, 2; xvii, 10; 
xxii, 1, 24; xxiv, 12, 28; xxv, 4; xvii, 2; li, 10; Vap. i, 16; 
Yet. 4, 0, 22, 23; ii, 6; Str i, 1, 9, 15, 23; fi, 1, 8, 15, 23; Afr. i, 8; 
Fw y¥, 1,4. 
Tistrye: Ve. i, 11; fii, 13; iv, 10; vii, 19; xvi, 4; anil, 13; xxvii, 2; 
Ny. 1, 8; ¥t viii, 0, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 23, 25, 26, 
28, 29, 30, 32, 26, 96, 97, 30, 41, 42, 55, 56, 07, 00, 62; xii, 27; 4 
xviii; 7; Sir. i 19; fi, 13; Vd. xix, 37. 
“Mah: Ny. tii, 7; Yt vii, 6. 
Mitra: Yt. x, 75. E 
Satavade : Vt. viii, 32. 
(rerdat- in used of Indra in RV I, iv, 2; VI, xliv, 14; VIEL, ii, 1) 1a) 
of Varuna in X, xxxvi, $; of Mitra in VII, xvii, 9; of Erabmapas 
Pati in I, xviii, 2; and of Ugaa in X, xxxv, 4.) 
roorina-, “ shining”: : 
Star: V¥ 4. 
Tiktrya: Yt viil, 2 
Mame ech cori Seg eal ah GS; X, aly, 8.) 
raxtahcent-, “ shining": 
Ais; Ve. zervii, 4. 
rootinacant-, “ ahining *: 
“Mihi: AZ 6. 














aiuiaer possessing lordship of the raew : 
Akar: Monts Vep. xi, L 
 Btur: Ve lei, @ (gloss); Ny. ¥, 6; Set Os she VE 
Miers; YL ¥, 63; x, 25, 102, 12, 140, 
Sruoda: Ya. vii, 33. . 
(ratheyrhé- is used of Indra in RV 1, clxxiii, 4, 6; HL, xvii, 3) 
iy NI, xxi, 43 xulii, 55 VIL, I, 19; waxlll, 14; 1X, xevil 40.) 





Thien Masia: ¥a xx, L a 
roros-cepe-, “ making horeea run awiftly ": 
_ Miah: G. vy, 6. 


Oisth: Va. 0, 0; xxii, 24; xxv, 5; 
sui, 1, 2, 4, 7, 20; Str, i, 24; 
Rai: Ys. i, 7; li, T; iii, ; vi, ; xvi, 5; xvii, 6; xxii, 2; 
Ixw, 12, 13; tux, 35 Vop. vii, 2; 21, 6; G. ¥, Satie 
a, 120; xi, 10, 21; xii, 7, 48; xiil, 66; Str. 1, 7, 18; i, 7, 1B; 
_ VY 52; Phil tr, of Vd. xiii, 9 
rimanicant-, * peaceful ": 


Ny- i, 8; Xt. x, 126; xi, 16, 23; 
Hi, 24; Vd. xix, 39, 
G; vil, 9 
5, 


pebiperdiat cP; © dary Yanoer 1)” 

| _ Vayu: Yt. xv, 4 (47 names), 

reed, “ig Capone Acetate 
“Vayu: Yi. av, 48 (47 names), 





powke-ddh., “ good-giving ": 
Alurn Mazda: Ys. moorviil, 4 
Yarxatas: Ya. i, 19; xvi, 0; xxili, 4; xiv, 4. 
(rewudd- ie need of Indra in RV VILL, xeix, 4.) 
cancitieant-, “ victorions ™: 
Sraoda: Ve, bvii, 33. 
rinef-prlend, “winning in battle "; 
Fravaiia: Yt. xiii, 30, 36, 40, 
emnani-, * conquering ™: 
Uparatit: Ya. i, 6; fi, 0; fi, 8; iv, 11; vi, 0; vii, 8; xvii, 5; weil, 8; 
ixaii, 9; Vap. i, 6; ii,8; G. iv, 2, 10, 19; Ye H, 6, 10; ¥, 88; 
x, 33; xiii, 34, 42; xiv, 04; Sir. i, 7, 29; ii, 7, 20; Afr. 1 O: 
FW. 7, 1, 2 
pon-ciepe-, “ all-conquering ™: 
Vayu: Yt, xv, #4 (47 names). 
earxtahcont-, “ energetic": 
Tiktrya: Yt. vill, 49, 
Mah: Ny, iii, T: Yt. vii, 6. 
Kearanah: Vt xix, 0, 45. 
raraté-raéa-, “ poescsaing a rolling ear”; 
Drvaisph:. ¥t..is, 2 
(Cf, the swerd rétha of the Aévina in RV 1, xlsii, 7; exvili, 2 9; 
elxxxifi, 2, 3; ITS, tviii, 4; IV, xliv, 5; X, xxxix, 1; and of Surya 
in X, Ixxxv, 20.) 
varedof-gotda-, “ increasing creatures": 
Aritat: Ya 4, 7; fi, Tz fil, 0; dv, 12; vi, 8; wil, 0; xvil, 0; xxii, 9; 
Vep. vi, 2; G. ¥, 3,7, 10; Yt. ii, 6, 10; x, 190; xa, 16, 20; 
sifi, 18; Str. 1-7, 18; 7, 18. 
pordaihersta-, “ ram-freeing ™: 
Avitrima: Ys. i, ®; ii, 8; iii, 1; iv, 14; vi, 8; vii, 10; xvii, 8: 
xxii, 11; Vep. 1,2. 
garocayent-, “ efficacious ”: 
Tolu Manah: Ya, sir, 4. 
cor-sdetre-, “ possessing dominion at pleasure”: 
Hanma: Ve kx, 25. 
cosd-paoyaoil-, “ pomessing flelds at pleasure ™: 
Mifra: Yt. x, 60. 
ron-yaonn-, “' possessing abodes at pleasure": 
Fravakis: Yt. xiii, 34. 
cont-yine-,  poseessing favour at pleasure ™: 
Migra: ¥t. x, 0. 
fesdraf-, “ariemg energetic “+ 
Fravadia: Vt. xiii, 23. 
cohuita-, “ best": 
Alvura Mazda: Ya i, I. 
(Algo the conventional epithet of Asa.) 


vohmd-andah-, “ preyer-folfilling ":; 

Mitra: ‘Yt. x, a. 
viratreqna-, * vietoriows ™: 

Fravaiis: Yt. rill, 40, 156. 
putrecaut-, " possesding pastures“: 

Hudis: Vep, i, 0; 0, 11; ie, 5, 

Hudith: Vs. wieiis, ff. 
edairé-ditainga-, “ relating to the fodder-harvest ": 

Maidyoi-fam: Vep, i, 2; li, 2 
eqhun-di-, * herd-giving ": 

Midra: Yt. x, 45. 
pete frinene herd-furthering “: 

“ Arodvi": Wa. bev, ly ay tv, 2; ¥t. ¥, 1. 
tqfuye-, “ relating to berda™ 

Ahura Mazds:s Yt. 47 (74 hanes ). 
eiteted-Lera-, “making demon-foes ": 

Mayu: Yt xv, 40 (47 names). 

riddciste-, “ beet-leciding ™: 

Ratou: Vt. xii, 7. 
vindal-spdéa-, “ army-finding ™: 

Mitra: Yi. =, 35, 
eindiztersouh-, “ glory-finding ™: 

Varn: Vt. xv, 45 (47 names;. 
ricaece-. “causing (water) to murge apart “: 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 47 (47 names). 
eléirs-, “ deciding *: 

Fravaiie: ¥t- xiii, 49, 
rifar-, “ purewer ": 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i 13 (74 names). 
ridafea-, * antidemonic ™ 

" Araivi": Ya. inv, ly Ny, ly, 2; ‘Yt. ¥, 1- 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. xiii, 100. 
eidake-, “ finding( 1)": 

Veyu: Yi xv, 45 (47 names). 
cidcaZites-, “ unantagonisable ”: 

AWtira Masda: Vt. i, 8 (74 names). 
ridednt-, “ knowing”: 

Ahura Mandar Ya. tle, 35 elev, 2. 
vider, “tree from deceit ™; 

Alura Manda: ¥t. i, 14 (74 names). 
cirdyant-, “ driving hence”: 

Fravadia: Vt. xiii, 40. 
nispatad-, “ all-shaping “: 
Ahura Mazda: Yt.i, 4 (74 ames) 
ciepaiti, “lord of the village": 

7 : ¥t x, 





“(oltpth- la aad of Agni ta RY 1, ait, 2; =xvt, 7; ix, 2; oan 
TH, 8, 10; xiii, 5; V, iv, 3; vi, 6; VIN, vil, 4; xv, 7; VID, xxiii, 
13, 14; xliv, 26; xtix, 19; X, iv, 4;-of Indra in TIT, =I, 3; and 
_—— of Verupa in VIII, xxv, 16, }j 
viaparcaye-, “ all-conquering ™: 
Alura Masda: Yt. |, 14 (74 names}. 
tleps vohu macdadd(e oletiéra, “all good things Mazda-given, with seed 
from Ada": | } | 
Alors Musdn: Yt. i, 7 (T4 ames). 
lepe-etddra-, “{giving) all comfort ": 
Abura Manda: Yt. i, 14 (74 Ramep 7. 
riapa-Midat-, “all-perecelving "+ 
Ahura Mazda: Ye. xly, re ¥t. i, § (74 names), 
viepé-afsman-, “containing all yermes ": 
Datni: V¥ 14 
tisp-mahrke-, " possessing the death of all": 
Angra Mainyu: Yt. i, 19; xiii, 71. 
viepé-citcond-, “ all-knowing *: 
Ahura Marda: Yt, xii, 1; Vd. xix, 20, 20, 
Midra: Tt x, 24, 27, 35, 44, 60, 09, 62, 14), 143, 
(Ct. vifedvedas ax used of Mitra-Varuya in RV VIL, xxx, 3; of Agni 
in T, xii, 1; xexill, 6; xliv, T; exxvill, 8; extiii, 4; exlvii, 3; 
Til, xxv, I; IV, iv, 12; viii, 1; X, iv, 4; of Varnya in VIII, 
xiii, 1; of the Maruts in 1, ixiy, $; V, bx, 7; of the Adityas in V, 
lxvil, 3; VIII, xviii, 11; xvii, 3; of the All-Gods in VIII, xxvii, 
2,4, 11, 19-21; wigrarid- ie need of Agni in INE, xix, 1; xxix, 7; 
V, iv, 3; X, xel, 3; and of Soma in IX, xxviii, 1; xevii 56.) 
tiept-rerseyo-, “ all-working ”': 
Datai: VY 14. 
viepé-hankoratya-, * 1": 
Datnis VY 14. 
tiep!-macidte-, “ all-greatest “: 
Sracia: Ya. erziii, 5. 
Hiarent-, “venomous ": 
All: ¥a. ix, 11; xix, 40, 

filt-cadpe-, “ polsen-spitting ™: 

AH: Ya. ix, 30. 

rourwgaoyaoiti-, “ possessing wide pastures ": 

Mitra: ¥x. 0, 8; i, 3; ii, 35 iii, 6; iv, 8; vi, 2; vil, 6; avi, 5; xvi, 2; 
xxii, ss yeah ap dhe teas dar haa 12, 13; beviii; 22; bee, 3; bexti, 6; 
Vep. 1, 6; fi; 0; vil, 2; x1, 6; Ny. i, 6, 15; 1, 10, 13, 14, 15, 17; 
G. i 2 7, 6, 10: Yt. ii, 4,9; vi, 5; vill, 7, 38; x, 1, 5 46,6, 7, 
@, 30, 40, 41, 42, 43, 40, 48, 52, 60, 74, BS, 87, O1, 4, 85, 88, 92, 
114, 115, 120, 121, 122, 124, 128, 128, 190, 131, 132, 133. 135, 139, 
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446; xi, 10, 20; xiii, 18, 86, 05; xvii, 16; xix, 45; Str. i, 7, 16; 
li, 7, 16; Wa. iii, L; xix, 16, | 
(Ch wrdguryutt we used of Soma in RV TX, 20, 4; the uret gdepade 
of Aditi in LX, lxxiv, 3; and the wrvi-gdoyété to which Mitra- 
Varuna hasten in V, levi, 5.) 
courw-ddidra-, “ wide-seeing “: 
Raia: Yt. li, 4,5; Str. i, 4; i, 6; VY & 
Geoks: Vt il, 2, T; Hl 0; Str. l, 3; ii 45 Vd. xty, 37. 
(Ct. ervodkgas- a9 ued of Surya in RV VI, xxxv, 8; lai; 4; and of 
Varnga in |, xxv, 6, 16.) | 
couru-rafnak-, “ wide-reaching “: 
Ahura Mazda: Ya i, 1. 
Daini; VY 14. 
pohumant-, “ possessing goods ™s 
Ahura Mazda: Ya. xii, 1; Vd. xx, 1, 
egheardia(rt)-, °" weal-worker ™: 
Varui Yt. xy, 44 (47 names), 
cohrdvant-, “ possessing good light”: 
Mah: Ny. iii, 1; ¥t vii, 3. 
porvtrajes-, “ victorious : 
Ahura Maria: Ys, lv, 4; Vep. =i, 1. 
Fravasia: Yt. xill, 47, 156. 
Vita: Yt. x, 0; xii, 4, 6; xiti; 47, 45. 
Bracke: Ya. 4, T; i, T; fii, L 9; i, 1S; ih 6, 17; vii, 1, O; ori, 6; 
xxii, 6; lvi, 5; Ivii, 1, 5, 7, ® 2, 18, 14, 16, 10, 21, 22, 27, 30, 33; 
Vep. xvi, 1; G. ¥, 2, 7, 10; ¥t. li, 1; ai, 1, d, ay 83 Bir.3i, 7, 17; 
Vid. xix, 40; AZ 6. 
Haoma: Ya ix, 16 (cf. x, 8). 
(Ct. vrtrchdn- aa « standing epithet of Intra in RV; also of Agul 
Vill, txiii, 4; X, txix, 12; of Indra-Agni in J, oviil, 3; TET, xii, 4; 
VI, tx, 3; VII, xciii, 1, 4; xeiv, 1; VI, xuxviii, 2; of Some 
in 1, xci, 5; DX, i, 3; xxiv, 6; lxxxix, 7; X, xxv, 6; of Manya 
in X, bexxiii, 3; and of the Advins in VIII, vili, 9, 22) 
eorafracan-, “ victorious”: 
Vurofrayua: Yt. x, 39. 
corodrocant-, “ victorious ": 
Migra.: Tk =, 14). 
esrazi-‘aiman-, “ posseasing energetic eyes": 
Fravaiia: Yi xni, £3. 


yerosi-ddisre-, “ possessing energetic eyes": 
Amoia Spantes: Ya. xxvi, 3; Yt. xiii, B82; xix, 15. 
cares-eaoka-, ing energetic advantage "; 


Ahura Mazda: Yt. |, 15 (74 names). 
eorasi-sarch-, “ posseesing energetic profit ": 
Ahura Masda: Yt. i, 15 (74 names). 



















ONSeSm in 4 energetic ouset ”: 
Ye. i, 18; fil, 15; fv, 18; 1 


a: 
- 
= 
- r 


irl 









; Mitra: Ny. i, H; ¥t. Me v5 20, 61, G6, 
tylecent-," beaming “: 
Adi: Vt. xvii, 6. 
Tittrya: Yt. viil, 2 
(Cf eibhivan as used of Agni in RV J, lix, 7; Ixvi, 2) M1, iii, 9; 
EV, i, 8, 12; V, i, 9; iv, 2; WI, iv, 2; xi, 4; X, vf, 2; xi, a0; 
wei, 1; and of Usas in 1, xxx, 20; xIvili, 1; xeii, 14; TV, Hil, 6: 
OW, bexix, 4, 10) VIE, xlvii, 20,) , a 
sockorent-, “ advantageous “: 
 Mih: Ny. iil, 7; Ye. vii, 5; V¥ 4. 
ng ovah or * 1” fi wamitt g ". 
Vayu: Yt. xv, 47 (47 ommes). 
in axa 
Vayu: Ytoxv, 47 (47 names). 
woreda: “ould -giving ”: | 


“Maitydirya: Vep. i, 2; ii, 2 
‘ a, | ts Seas 





“Aritat: Wap. vil, 2; Yt. xi, is, 
sime-, “ horrible”: 
euzra-, " red": 
Atar: Ya. wem, 19; li, 9. 
(fakrd> ia used of Agu! in RV I, Ixix, 1; IV, i, 7: xi, 2; -V, xxl, 4; 
xxiii, 4; VI, xvi, 34; xiviil, T; VIL, i, 8; VIL, xtix, 4; X, xxi, 7; 
and of Soma in TT, xxxii, 2; IX, xevii, 82; eix, 3, 5, 6) 
wira-, “ mighty ": 
Apam Napat: Yt. xiii, 95. 
Adi: ¥t xvii, 1, 7, 14. 
Abtira Mania: Vt. i, 15 (74 names); xiii, 78, 
Tiktrya: Vt. viii, 4. 
Drvisph:; Vt. ix, 1, 5, 0, Hl, 32, 43; Sir. L f4: i, 14. 
Fravaiie: Ye. Hd; vi, 5; xvi,.6; xvil; 18; xxvi, L,.3; tix, 10, 27; 
Ixy 47 Ixxi, 5; Vap. xiii, 0; Ny. i, 9; GE 4; ii, Ts Vea, 10; 
iF ey fi, 26, =i, 46, 73, 76, TH, iD, 147: Sie. ik, 39, yo 
Mitra: Ny. 1, 6; ii, 10; Vt =,6, 7, 16, 24,27, 91, a3 48. Ba. ob. a9. 
74, 82, 141, 143, Bay Shy ON EN 
Satevelaa: Yt, vii, 0, 62; Str. i, 18; i, 13, 
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Gracia: Vs. lvli, 11; Yt =, 52; xiii, 140. 
goddeas known ae Aredvi Sara Anihits,) 
ann, “advantageous ”: 
Abura Mazda: Yt. i, 15 (T4 names}. 
piviife-, “most mighty": 
“ Aradyi"™: Ny. 1,19; Ye, vy, 18, 22, 26,90, 34, 38, 42, 40, 50, 64,°68, 
09, 73, 82, 105, 109, 113, L17, 130. 
‘Alinta Mazda: Ya. ecriti, 5; eneiii, 12; xvi, 1; by, 3p fyi, 1; Vap. 
xi, 1; xv, 2; ¥t. i, 5, 13 (74 names; twice!) ; AZ 2 
Tittrya: Vt. viii, 43, 47. 
Drvispi: Yt. ix, 4, 9, 14, 18, 22, 28, 30. 
Feravanie: Vit. sili, 3),.44, 75, 147. 
Misra: Yt. x, 6, 14, 31 
(ddvig¢ha- is weed of Indra in RV I, bexx, 1; bexxiv, 1, 19; olxy, 7) 
¥, xxix, 19, 16; xxxv, 5; xxxviii, 2; VI, xxii, 2,7; movi, T; 
xxxy, 3; VII, xxi, 4; VU, vi, 31; xiii, 12; xivi, @; I, la 14s 
iv, 12; fix, 6; xxix, 4; Ixxxvi, 14; X, exvi, 1) and of Ago) tu J, 
exxvii, LI.) 
skuiara-, ugh, 
Angra Mainyu: Vd. xix, 3. 
epatta-, “white”: 
Gisti: Yt. x, 120. 
(éretd- in used of Agni in RV O11, i, 4;. and of Indra-Agni in VIII, 
xl, #.) 
spancicant-, “ haly ": 
Alwura Marda; Yt, i, § (74 ommes}. 
epar-, * watcher “-: 
Mifra: Vt. x, OJ. 
(epol- ie used of Mitra-Varupa in RV VI, evil, 5 [their spies are mares 
tioned in VIl, bxi, 3); of Indra in VTE, 1, 16 [ef, 1, soni, 8]; of 
Surya in TV, sili, 3; of the Adityas in VII, xlvii, 11; apices of 
Varuna in J, xxv, 19; VIL, bexxvil, 3; of Agni in TV, iv, 3; and 
of the gods in X. x, 5.) 
apaitor., “ observer ™: 
Ahura Mazda; Yt. i, 17 (74 names}. 
pina, on sanctity ri 
Ahura Mania: Vt. i, § (74 names). 
spiri-ddite-, "0": 
Agi: Vt. xix, 54. 
Fravaiia: Vt. xiii, 35. 
eponidta-, “ most holy ™: 
Fravadie: Yt. xlil, 75. 
HRatou: Vt. x, 128; xii, 7. 
spouts-, “holy ": 
Etar:; Ya teil, 8 (gloss); Ny. v, 0; Yt. xiii, 56, 
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Fravadis: Ya. i, 11; vi, 5, 10, 19; xvi, 5; xvil, 5; Zz ‘xiii, 0 
xix, 1; Ny. i, 9; :G. 4, 45 ii, 7; Yt. aii, 46, 73, 75. in 
| nt Xm xvi, 5; Ny. i, 8. 
aratita-, “most beautifal": 

Ala: Ys. xuxvii, 4; Ix, 12; Ixsi, 30; Yt. iii, 0, 18; Sir. 1, 3. 

Ta ‘Marda: Ya i, 1, 

‘sraote-gaoke-, “possessing an ear for hearing( t)": 

Datni: V¥ 14. 
rractanu-, “ aturdy-bodied ”: 

Fravaiia: ¥t. xiii, 40. 


a . 





| --Fravadin; Yt. xiii, 20. 
re possessing sturdy f": 
Fraralis: Yet xiii, 40. 
erire-, * beautiful": 
Ada: Ya. xxxy, 3, 
Adi: ¥t xiil, 107; xvii, 6, 00, 61. 
Armuiti; Vid. xix, 13, 10, 
Uiah: G. v, 5. 
‘Tidtryn: Yt. vii, 8. : 
| Daini: Vt. x, 4. ; 


‘Vite: Yt. xiv, 2 y 
Vohu Mannk: Vd. xix, 10. a = 





a oor 





aruf-gaoka-, euealg a any eee 
‘Mitra: Vt. x, 107; xix, 35. 
(CE drdtkarsa-, ax used of Agni in RV I, xliv, 13; aly, T; X, exl, 6; — 
Seal of Tnitire tm VI, axeh, 6; VEN, xy, 22-) 
erupyoodituma-, “ possessing @ most hearing ear”; 
Apgm Napat: Yt. xix, 62 
arrars-, “horned ": 
Agi: Ye. ix, 11; xix, 40. 
orvé-gaue-, “ belonging to = horned race“: 
‘Snlvidka: Yt, xix, 43. 
Jaltt-frigena-, “ wealth-furthering ": 
“ Arodvi ": = Ya. Ixy, 1; Ny. fy, 2; Yt vy, b 
safnahrant:, “ watehful ": 


a 





Bees Si si xi, 14; xil, 0; lil, T; Ix, 2; Yt vill, 80, 00; 
2 
Vaya: Yt xv, 57. Z 
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auronyé-ciwydehane-, “ possesaing a golden girdle": 
Vayu: Yt. xv, 57. 

zormeyd-caota-, “ posweasing a golden helmet”: 
Vayu: Yt xy, 57. 

corenyd-Caera-, “ possessing golden wheels": 

Vayu: Yi. xy, 57. 

(hiranyacakra-, is used of the Maruts in RV 1, bexxviii, 5.) 

corenyd-pusa-, “ possessing a golden dindem ™: 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 57. 

coreng’-mina-, “possessing a golden necklace": 
Vayu: Yt. xy, 57. 
corangé-castra-, “possessing golden clothing”: 
Vayu: ¥t. xv, O67. 
suranyé-wiraémon-, “ possessing a golden breastplate": 
‘Mifra: Yt. x, 
are Jdia-, “ possessing a golden ear”: 

Vayu: Yt. xv, 457. 

(Cf. kiranyorotha-, an used of Agni in RV [V, i, 8; and of the Maruts 
in V, lil, 1.) 

roranyd-coyo-, “possessing golden weapons al 
Vayu: Yt xy, 57. 
eoir-goone-, “ gold-coloured “: 

Haoma: Ya. ix, 16; x, 

(Cf. Atvepyororma- an used of Indra in RV V, xzxviil, 2; of Apim 
Napat in Tl, xxxv, 10; of the Marnte in If, xuciv, 11; of Upes 
in IU, Ixi, 2: VI, ixxvil, 2; and Airenyordpe-, of Apim Napit 
in Il, xxxv, 10; and of Agni in IV, iti, 1; X, =x, 9) 

sainia-, “ yellow“: 

ANI: Ya ix, 11, 3; xix, 40. 

(Cf, Adrite- os used in Indra in RV Tift, xiv, 4.) 

sairi-doidra-, “ golden-eyed ": 

Haoma: Ys. Ivii, 19; Vt. ix, 17; x, 58; xvii, 57, 30. 

(Cf. Mirenyoted- a2 used of Savitr in RV 1, x=x¥, a) 

suirina-, “putting to sleep”: 

Bakrgsti: Yt. xviii, 2; Vd. =i, 9, 12. 

suiri-péina-, “ golden-heeled ": 
Gandarawa: Yt v, 35; xix, dl. 
roirimyivent-, “ poseessing a (fixed) abode “; 
Moh: Ny. fii, T; Yt vil, 5. 
ravend-d-, “helping at summons": 
 Apem Naplit: Yt. six, 52 
recon4-erdt-, “ gummons-hearing “: 

Mifra: Yt. x, 61. 

Batavataa: Yt. xiii, 44 

|hovanaérit- is used of Rudra in RV I, xxxiii, 15; of Indra in 1, 
x, 10; WIIl, xii, 23; of Indra-Agni in VI, Hx, 10; of Indra- 


4 
4 








Varupa in VII, beexiii, 3; of the Advine in V, bexx, +; WH, 
vill; ¥; of the Adityaa in VIUL, ivi, 5; and of the ole 
VEL iii, 10.) 
Foran - “helping at summons”: 
‘Mira: Yi x, TH. 
aliry, “* golden ": . 
Have: Ye. xii, 5; ix, 17, 30, 31, 32: x, 13, 21; Vep. xi, 25 Sir. 
ii, 30; Va. xix, 10. | 
(Ch. ‘Adri- ae used of Suma in RV 10, iii, 9: ¥, 4; Wii, 2; xx, 8; 
. . zevil, 6, @; oc), 15: cill, 2, 4; cvil, 10; 3, mo, 10.) 
tinaka-, “ 1": 
Varu: Yt. xv, 45 (47 oames). 
pivijdh-, “ 9": 
Asti-viditu : =m 
éndtor, “knower™ 
Ahura Mazda: Ye i, 12, 13. (T4 names; twice! ). 
Endiite-, “ hest-knowing “: 
Abnra Museu: Yt i, 1a pues) Harte). 





havap-ata-, “ted. ahary having Se ane, 
. Deena: V¥ 14. 
Ag@rarmma-, “ conquering at once": . 
Vayu: Yt. av, 44 (AT umes). 
(Of, sabrajit- as used of Indra in RV U1, xxi, 1; VIII, Loexvil, 4.) 
aracanj-, “ comguering at onen ": 
| Aiocs: Mardi: Yt. i, 14 (74 names), 
hovewhé-da-, “giving beatitude ": 
 “- Mitra: Yt. 2, 66, 
Aurawra-paodd-, “jdoerssing « thousand) ears“: 
Miéra; Ya i, 2; ii, 3; iii, 5; fe, 8; vi, 2; vii, ‘8; xvii, 9; axil, 5; 
lis, 2; Ny. i, 6, 16; ii, 10; G. 4, 2 6, 10; Yt wi, 5; x. 7, 
Pl, T41; xvii, 16; Sir. i, 16; Hi, 10. ae 
hacawra-yaoeiti-, “ possessing w thousand faculties": 
Dahika: Ya ix, 6; AZ 3, 
Mitra: Yt. x, 36 (ef. x, 82), 107; xix, 36. 
héte-moreni-, “ mindinl of what in merited ": 
Alurs Mazds: Yt. |S (T4 names). 
hom-voin(i-, ° conquering "; 
‘Amati: Ye. ti, 1, @; xv, 1; Vep. vil, I; Str. i, 2; di, 2. 
Agm-rarcitioust-, “capable of defending”: 
Frovakis: Yt. xiii, 32. 
Straus: Ya Wil, 38, 





i: 
; - 
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 Ahure Masda: Ya. i, 1. 

Haoma: Ya. ix, 25; x, & 

(aukrdtu- in used of Soma in RV J, wei, 2; DS, ii, 9; ail, 4; xiviil, 
$; bxili, 28; inv, 00; box, 4; bexii, 8; Lesili, 6; eli, 3; of Agni 
in J, exxvill, 4; exli, 11, exliv, 7; TI, i, £2; V, xi, 2; anv, 9 
VI, xvi, 3; VIII, xix, 17; Ixili, 7; Iexill, 5; 4, exsii, 2, 6; of 
Indra In I, ¥, 6; fi, 13; ty, 6; 01, xxxi, 3; HI, xlix, 1; VI, 
xxx, 3; VIII, i, 18; xxxiii, 5; X, culiy, 6; of Varupa in I, 
xxv, 10, 12; V, bev, 1; VID, axv, 2; of Mitre-Varuga in TH, 
bid, 16; Vii, ini, 2; VIII, xxv, 5, 8; of Brhaspatt in I, coxcix, 
10: of Savitr in VI, lexi, 1; and of Surya in VI, xxx, 2) 

hustaéra-, “ posscesing good dominion ": 

Amaia Spuntas: Ya. mexv, 1; i, 2; iv, 4, 2h; vi, 1; xill, 45-2, 5; 
xxiv, 0; xxv, 1; lvi, 3, 4; Iviii, G; bx, 1; betii, 3; bev, 12, 1%, 
17; txx, 1; Vap. v, 2; viii, 1; ts, 4; xij, 12; Ye H, 6; Sr. ii, 
1, 8, 15, 23; Afr. li, 8; Vd. xix, 9; FW ¥, 2. 

Ahura Marda: Vep. xi, 1. 

(ewkpotrd- le weed of Indra in RV V, x=xil, 5; xxeviil, 1; of Varuna 
in VII, bev, 1; beexix, 1: of Mitra in HT, hx, 4; and of Varuna, 
Mitra, and Agni in VI, xlix, 1; Hi, 19.) 

huxtiagrotoma-,“ possessing best dominion “: 
Ahura Mazda: Afr. iii, 6. 

huciors-, “possessing a good appearance “: 
Ai: ¥t. xvii, 15, 

hutdite-, “ well-ahaped ": 

Ama: ¥s. i, 6: ii, 6; Hi, 8; iv, 11; vi, G6; wa, 8; xvii, 6; xxii, 3; 
xxii, 0; G. iv, 2, 10, 13; ¥t ii, G, 10; xiii, 42; xiv, T, 0, 44; 
Sir, i, 7, 20; i, 7, 20; Afr, 1, 0; FW, 1, = 

Migra: Ny. i, 6; Xt x, rh 

hudinw-, “ posseesing good insight”: 

Alurs Mazda: Yt. i, 15 (74 names). 

huddnaidtema-, “ possessing best insight": 

Ahura Mazda: Yt. i, 15 (74 mame). 

huddiira-, “ possessing good eyes”: 

Fravaiis: Yi. xiii, 2. 

hudd-, “ possessing good insight”: 

Amos Spantas: Ys. xxxy, 1; fi, 2, 12; iv, 4, 25; vi, 1; xiii, 4; 
xiv, 2; xxiv, 9; xxv, 1; Ivi, 3, 4; [viil, 5; Vix, 1; Exiii, 3; 
xv, iz, 13, iT; lxx, 1; Vap. Vs zi rill, Ry 1x, a; xi, 12; Yt. 
ii, 6: Str. ii, 1, 8, 15, 23; Afr. ii, 3; Vd. xu, 9; FW ¥, 2 

Ahura Marda: Ye elvis, 3; xvi, 1. 

Atar: Ny. v, 4. 

Vite: Ya. xvi, 5; Ny. i, 8; Sir. 1, 22; ii, =. 

hubtia-, “ well-created ": 
Ati: ¥t xvii, 5. 
a 





. Sree ae CITY: 
Aunarapant-, skilful": 
isti: Tt-xvi, b 
{(Cf.. ainden- os used of Ugae in RV I, xlviii, 5, 8, 10; 2¥, til, 1; 
Vi, Ixxxi, L) 
hunairydek-, “ skilful *; 
Miéra: Yt. x, 102. 
hhupaémainya-, “ possessing food paths": 
i Cisth: Vt. xvi, |. | 
hupairitan-, "well-extending round about hd et 
Vayu: ¥t. xv, 44 (47 names). 
Aupoiriapa, “well-fourishing round about ( 1)": 
 - Vaya: Yt xv, 46 (47 names). 
Rumaya-, “possessing good blestings ": 
Ahura Mazda; Ya. xii, 3. 


Ama: Ys. 1, : tis 6; iii, 8; Wy, ity vi, &, vil, 8; xvii, fy xxii, 8; 
lxxii, 0; G. Iv, 2 10, 13; ¥t. ti, 5, 1; xiv, 7, &, uy, Sir, i, 
7, 20; Hi, 7, on; Afr, |, 8, 

* Arodvi": Yt. v, 16: 

Ads: Yu. in, T4;. vi, 13; xvii; 14; Str. ti, 25; Wt. xvii, 1. 

Drvispi: Yt. ix, 2. 

Nalryoesawha: Ys. Ivii, 3; Yt xi, 8; V¥ 40. 

Sraoia: Ya. ii, 7; vi, 6, 17; xvil, 6; Iwi, 5; ivii, 2, 3, 7, 9, 11, 
1%, 15, 19, 21, et, 25, 26, 27, 30, 33; Ixy, §2, 1a; Yt. xi, 1; 
Sir, ii, 7, 17; Ve. xviii, 22, 31, 34, 37, 40, #3, 40, 49, 44, 875 
xix, 16, 40; AZ 6; FW ¥, L- 3 

huritya-, “ poseessing a good chariot ": 

Mitra: Wt. x, Té. 

(Cf. surdthe- as used of the Advine in RV I, xxii, 2; of the Marute 
in V, Ivii, 2; and of Agni in IV, li, 4 {in these two instances 
leo with evdéve-].) 

hufogonos-, “possessing a goud abide ": 
‘Tiktryas Yt. viii, 2 
(Cah -puctiatié. a tnad dl Gommn-in BVA, cts 31 
“ beneficent": - 
Armuiti: Ys ole, 4. 
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Aucoéne-, “ powsesaing goal weapots ": 
Migra; Wd. xix, 16, 28. 
(CL sedyudhd- os need of Soma m RV EX, tv, 7] 2%, 3; xxxi, 6; 
Ixv, 5; Ixxxvi, 12; lexxvil, 2; xevi, 16; ewili, 15; ex, [2; of Indra 
in WI, xvii, 49; X%, xvii, 2; and of the Marute io V, lwit, 2: 
bexxrvil, 5; VIL, tvi, 11.) 
Acorse-, “ beneficent": 
Haoma: Ys. ix, 1d. 
hvers-hazoode-, “ possessing like will with the Sun”: 
Amaia Spantas: Ny. ij, 1; Yt. x. 61; xiit, 92. 
heaepa-, “ possessing good horecs ": 
Migra: Yt. x, 76. 
(evdéve- is used of Indra in RV [V, xxim, 2; ¥, xxxiii, 3; of the 
Agvine in VII, txviii, 1; bein, 3; of Agni in IV, li, 4; and of the 
Maruta in V, lvii, 2 [in these two instances also with pwratha-].) 
Acdrita-, “ possessing good pacification": 
Voradrayma: Yt. xiv, 25. 
Awipah- (hoya), “ possessing goul works”: 
Abura Mazda: Ys. x, 10; bexi, 10; YL x, 2. 
hvdmaridife-, “ very merciful”: 
Mifra: Yt. x, 140, 
Aedyaond-, “ poxerasing a good place": 
Cisth: Yt. xvi, L 
Vurefrayna: Yt. xir, 28. 
hedyacede-, * possessing good hattle ™: 
Cisti: Yt. xvi, I. 
Avarot-, “ arising well ": 
Fravedia: Yt. xiii, 23. 
Acd-aimidek-, “ well-attending ": 
AB; ¥a. lii, 1. 
statteadoda-, “having performed next-ol-kin marriage “+ 
Daini: We. xii, 0. 
eaidte, “autonomous”: 
Owika: Vs. xxii, 10; Ny. i, 8; Yt. x, 66; Sir. ft, 21; Hi, 21; Vd. xin, 
13, 16; V¥ 24. 
Raom: Y's. £, 1; ii, 18; iv, 21; vii, 18; xvi, @; xxii, 1b; Ye xii, 35; 
Sir. 4, 30; ii, 30; Vd. xix, 46. 
(Cf. ecadhdpant- as used of Agni in RV 1, xxxvi, 12; exiiv, T; 
exivii, 2; Tl, xx, 3; IV, v, 23-5 0; xil, 33, ¥, fi, 5; VOI, 
xliv, 20; X, xi, S; exlii, 3; of Indra in I, tuiii, 0; elxxili, 6; 
IT, xx, 6; (1, xli, 8; TV, ax, 4; VI, svit, 45 xxi, 3; VO, x, 1j 
X, alii, 0; of Varnon in VII, lxxxvi, 4,5; ixxzxviil, 5; of Piisan 
in VI. viii, 1; and of Viévakarman In X, lexxi, 6; cf. also 
svedhdcun- as used of Agni in V, iii, 2; of Indra im V, raril, 10; 
of Rudra in VII, xvi, 1; and of the dual world [rides] in VII, 
uxxi, T.) 











Ses Sea ‘Yt i, 12 
starssqwhan-, “ glorious ": 
. -Ahurs Minrda: Vt. i, 12 (74 names). 
armnah-, “glory *: 
Vayu: Yt. xv, 45 (47 nomea). 
atursnahrunt-, “ possessing glory “: 
Auura Murda. Ye 6,9; i145 8, 14 iv, 7; vi, 10; xii, 1; xvi, 3; 
xvii, 10; xxii, 1, 23; xxiv, 12, 28; xxv, 4; xxyil, 2; lix, 10; 
Vep. xi, 16; ¥t. 1, 0, 22, 23; HW, 6; Str. 4, 1, 8, 15, 93. ii, 4, La 
16, 3; Afr. i, 8; i, 1,3, 5; iv, 2; FW ¥, 1,2. 
‘Tiktrya: ¥s. i, 11; iil, 19; iv, 16; vii, 13; xvi, 4; xxii, 19; xxvii, 2; 
ay. 1, 8; Yt. viii, 0, 2, 3, 4) 5, 16, ‘8, 13,16, 18,20, 22, 23, 25,. 
Sd, 28, 20, 30, 32,35, 36, 37, 30, 41, 42, 55, 56, 67, 60, 62; 
xii, 27; xvili, 7; Sir. 4, 14: ii, 13; Vid. xix, 37. 
‘Mah: Ny. dil) 7; Yt vil, 6: 
__, Satavagsa: Yt. viii, 32 
or » “ glory-giving ": 
Mitra: Yi. x, 16. 
ad , * pomensing well-being”; 
 Drviispi: Tii,1 
ziPracant-, omens APP 
Abura Mazda: Yi. i, 14 dines 
Uiah: G, ¥, i. 
‘Fravadia: Yt xiii, 32. 
Hatik: Vap. ix, 5, 
Papers, “bringing welfare": 
Adi: Ve. ii, 14; wi, 13; xvil, 14; Sir. U, 25; Yt. xiit, 157: 
Fravaiis: Yt. xiii, $2. 
: (Ct. ewptrd- ca used of Indra in RV II, 1, 3; VI, xvii, 7 VEIT, xiii, 21) 
stlecoke-, “ possessing good advantage": 
Drviispl : ¥t, ix, & 
_ avdatre-, * possessing good pastures “; 
Himan: Ye. 6, 8; 1, 3; fi, 3; ii, 5; jv, 8: vi, 2; wil, G; xvi, 5; 
xvii, 2; xxii, 6, 23; xxv, 4; lix, 2; bexii, €, 10; Vep. i, 6; 41, 9; 
My. By ROE i, 110; ¥t ti, 4, 0: x, 146; Str. i, 7, 16, 21; 
s*np-deroen, “ ‘pasacasing the appearance of the sun”; 
Mafra: Ya olidi, 16. 
rSeront-, “ aanny “: 
Age: ‘Yu. ero, =, 
(Cf, eedrrant--as used of Indra in RV VII, lxxxvi, 1; of Agni in I, 


lix, 4; of Aditi in I, exxxvi, 3; of Usas in X, xi, 3: and of the 
gods in VT, 1, &) 


(4 nares), 

















Sn Yves ody prin. hs Sie “og wie ak 
Chay ots reser buds aidtnes seactdh lh un asterisk (*) under Ahura 
Mazda and Vayn aro found in the sts of seventy-four and forty-seven, 
peare eresivey: 1 


tama: (4) 
; ire dred Bu-vasenaites dntda-, posd-femu-, 
Afima and Angra Mainyu: 
duaxtaronsh-, duada. 
Angra Mainyu: (10) 
duixraranah-, duddaina-, duida-,dudddman-, dutvaraétdcarae-, dreyeant-, 
| cophretgabee cette Meee stinan bh skufard., 








Angra Maing and Da: 
geRO aes ek heh wth: + 
Mmairya, 


Apym Napat: ( 10) 
aurva}-aspa-, arkan-, ahira-, rises, xiafta-, xia@ryu-, boroxant-, stiri. 
Ld, Seessil-, 


Apam Napiit and Amada Spentas: 
ahaiter, 





Tistrys, Fravadia, Misra, Rainu, Gracia, atid euciives? 
Apam Naptt, Alli, Abnra Maada, Titrya, Drvisp, Fraveais, Migra, 
Satavafea, and Sracka: 
Apem Napit, Abura Mazda, and Midéra: 
Apam Napat, Ahura Mazda, and Haoma: - 
xeaery a. 


Apam Napat and Gandarowa: 


‘Upapa-. 
Apa nae or Hare: 








kina: Soertas: 
aidvajah:, aiwpéme-, Thuirya-, xhwdta-, taxma-, borazant-, yovad}i-, 
yaraied-, roraci-ddidra-, hurtatru-, hudd-, hvars-hazaode-, 
Amaga Spontas and Apqm Napat: 
‘xhaita. | 
‘Amaia Spuntas, Apam Napit, “ Aredvl,” ASi, Ahura Mazda, Alura-Milra, 
Tiatrya, Frovabis, Midra, Rainn, Sraci, and Hauoma: 


harazant-. 
Amita Spontas, Ahura Murda, Atar, and Vita: 
hult-. 
Ameéa Spantas aod Abora-Mijra: 
alfyajah-. 
Ameta Spontas, Atar, Dimoli Upamana, Fravadia, Mi¢ra, Vayu; Vata, and 
‘Brace: 
Aystrima: 1 
i is _ curinihardta-. 
“ Aradsd dd (10) 


‘anéhite-, amavant-, aurvant-, ahurd-jiocio-, ddd frdsana-, ridiina-, 
gaéeé-frifans-, dainhu-friteaa-, poroda-trika-, batdazya-, bdeu- 
viooyak-, toroant-, masifc-, vqtwt-frédane-, vidadva-,— sira-, 
savilta-, éagtd-frigane-, huracda-. 

*Aredvi,* Apgm Napit, Amaia Spontas, AM, Abura Manda, Ahura-Miégra, 
Tiitrya, Frovaiis, Migra, Rainy, Sracda, and Haoma; 
barscant-. 
“ Aradyi,” Amu, 
* Avadvi,” Ama, Adi, Drviapl, Nairyo-Savha, and Sracd: 
* Aredvi,” Ail, Ahura Magda, Tittrya, Drvisp’, Fravadis, Vanant, Haoma, 


ben Pha 27a -. 
” Avedvi,” Ai, Atar, Uparatat, Grati, Oieti, Tittrya, Drvisph, Paurvatat 
Pravadia, Miéra, Yarsntas, Haiau, Vanant, Voreérayna, and Sraoka: 
“ Aradvi,” Ali, and Uiah: 





“ Aradvt aid Aburn Mazita; 
eae 
* Areivi.” Alri Masia, Tistrya, Drvispi, Fravadis, and Mitra: 
seviita-. 
*Aredv! ” and Daina: 
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* Aradivi,” Miéra, and Hooma: 
andhite-. 
© Arsivi ” aod Haoma: 
niuirvant-, 
Abryaman: (1) 
Arstit: (3) 
fridal-gatéu-, versdaf-gatta-, sovd-gadta-. 
Arstat, Ams, Ahura Masda, Datnk, Sracda, and Haoma: 
fridat-gafea-. 
Aste-Viddtu: (2) 
apdiri-dyu-, mrijdh-. 
Aa; (6) 
wreianen-, iridal-gatte-, roolahrant-, ermdita-, arira-, «-dnonnt-, 
Ala, Aratit, Ahura Mazda, Datni, Sracta, and Haommu : 
friida}-gaiea-. 
Aja, AB, Armalti, aah, Tidtrya, Daini, Vita, Volu Manah, and Haoma: 
arira-. 
Ate and Ahura Manda: 
sradata-. 
Adi; (25) 
amavont-, jfresdhcowl-, xBii¢un-, darryi-rirotmen, diti-aoka-, 
damidits, peratrire-, pouru(s)-aviéra-, badiarya-, bdnumont., 
beretant-, meod-rayi-, widdk-, rdsont-, vyivant, elira-, epliri-dAiita-, 
arira-, Audi@ra-, hudita-, huyorefe-, luradla-, hod-ourijak-, xtanat- 
Ckra:, Xi pare-. 
Adi, Apgm Napit, AmoiaSpontas, “ Aredvi,” Ahura Mazda, Ahura-Mifra, 
Tidtrya, Fravadia, Migra, Raion, Srmooda, and Haoma: 
Asi, Apqm Napat, “ Aredvi,” Altura Mazda, Tistrya, DrvlspS, Fravalis, 
Mifra, Satavaésa, and Haoma: 
Aai, Ama, “ Aradvi,” Drviapd, Nairyo-Sacha, and Sraoia: 
AM, “ Arodvi,” Ahura Mazda, Tidtrya, Drvispi, Fravaiis, Vanant, Haoma, 
and Hapté-Tringa : 
hata rrn-. 
AH, " Arodvi,” Atar, Uparaiat, Hroti, Cisti, Tiktrya, Drviapa, Paurvatit, 
Fravasis, Mifra, Yaratas, Raino, Vanent, Vorofrayna, and Sraoka: 
amarant-. 
Adi,“ Araivt,” and ial: 
AH, Aa, Armaiti, Vaal, Tittrya, Duéni, Vita, Vohis Manah, and Haoma; 
STire-. 
ASL, Ahura Mazda, and Riman: 
pouru (4) -xtiéra-. 


mE a | 
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Ain penls.. 
AR, Mi¢ra, and Haoma: 


hodaita-, 
Ani: (7) 
orpé-gar-, nore-gor, cliarant, riks-raepe-, simo-, arvard-, ovirita. 


Alara Manta; (98) Wr 





alaoya, ataoys-eratu-, “abavi-, ahawha-, “are-fonuye-, “aod-ton 


alawhac-, *uéo-, “ascean-, “alavastoma-, “aia vohidia-, “shure, 
axtaftia-, “déreratome-, “déreven-, “idi-cdadra-, *i _ 
fome-, yo, 2rucidilia, “arafu-, “sratument-, srabwitte-,- 

*xiasryu-, ‘siaérydtama-, xtayant-, “istl-, "Gdtivant., “ératar-, 

datrah-, “"ddter., “Wiratderdtar-, *dieekiarsdtoms., *dOrab 
wika-, "/batts- to : , yee M " -< i ryt nee aro 5 









piyw, ‘pdtar, "ply, “pouru-dariter, *pourwdaritema-,. 


xvTaranah-, “poura(i)-x"itra,, “*frealtya-, friidat-gaiéa-, 


‘pouru- 
“fitment, **idie-mg@ra-, “batéazya-, “hadiazyétema-, beresamt, 


‘mainya spontétoma, madita-, “merddh-, retvant-, retiusiatre-, 
rapant-,  vaehu-dih, cohiite-, ‘egtweya-, “oller-, vidaéra-, 
*cidraéites-, cideant-, *rifavi-, “"cispataé-, “rivpevenys-, *clepa 
rohu macdsidte odocidra., “cispo-etitro-, “clepa-hidat-, viepd- 
vvant-, vouru-rafnoh:, rohumant-, voratrajan-, "cersei-saoke-, 
*porosi-sarah-, ‘afira-, “srtin-, *saviite-, *epancheant-, *spadier-, 
“spinah-, “aratiia-, “*indtor-, “Zndilte-, “hatracanya-, *hita- 
marsni-, huboroptoma-, Aurdedrdteme-, “Audding-, “huddmudtome-, 
Auddman-, huta-, Auméye-, hrdpak-, *crarsmasuhastome-, "stare 
nowhon-, x*arabrant-, “x*idrarant. 


Almira Mazda, Apqm Nap&t, Amsia Spontas, “ Aredvi,” A, Ahura-Mi¢ra, 


Tittrya, Fravasia, Mitra, Rainu, Sracta, and Haoma: 


berseant-. 


Abura Mazda, Apqm Napat, Adi, Tiitrya, Drvispa, Fravaiis, Mitra, 


afira-. 


Abura Masada, Apam Napit, and Haoma: 


reafrya-. 





and Hapts-Tringa : 


hatarya-. 
Abura Mania, “ Aradvi," Milcrk Dcthad Semi kat Mii. 
eviita-. 


eis go ge sass dite 





hura Mazda, Adi, and Riman: 
_ pourn() -xiera 
Abura Mazda, Ktar, Yaratas, and Xvarsuah: 
 poura-x7aranah-. 
Soh Mazda, Uiah, Fravaais, and Hodis: 
ep sovaint rans 
“Ahura Maxda, Tiatrya, and Fravadis: 
| ditrat-sike.. 
Ahura Mazda, Tiitrya, Mah, Migra, and Satavnésa: 
 raivant-. 
Abura Manda, Tistrya, Mih, and Satavatea: 
_xvarmahvant-. 
Ahura Mazda and Daan: 
| ‘vouru-rafuah-. 
Ahura Masia, Dafui, did Mitre: 
macibla-. 
Ahura Mazda and Drvaapa: 





; Fe and & 5 ate ya: 


aba atiora (2) 
aifyajah- herezant-. 








Peery rae oetaen, French Meanie noun 









: -Mi# a, Apam Napitt, Pino Syentas * Aradvi," AB, ure Manda, 
we side Pravatis, Mi¢ra, Hadau, Sracés, and Haoma; : 

supe - + 
Axsti: (1) 













ae 


‘Atar: (17) 





“nmind-paiti-, eae sia caciaraaeken - * 
yacsine Tafatdiar-, vylania-, saodinarant-, sucre-, sponta, 
Bitar, Ansia ee Alura Masada, and Vat: 7 
buf, 
Atar, Amoja Spantas, Dimiis Upamann, Fravaiis, Migra, Vayu, Vata, 
and Sracka: ol 
taxma-, 
ear, “Aradyi," Adi, Uparatal, roti, Clati, Tistrya, Drvaspl, Paurvetat 
-Fravadis, Miéra, Yasatas, Bains, Vanant, sedis yt | 
Atar, Aburs Maza, Vazatas, and Xtaranah: - 
pourn-a?arenah-, | 
Aiur Xin ‘Xaaéra, Fravaéie, and Sraoka: 
ao falevant, 
Atar, Cisté, Dain, Drvispl, Rata, Vanant, Vata, Vora@rayna, Saoki, 
Saokonta, Satavaées, Savah, Haoma, and X*arenah: 
 - Manlaiita-. ; 
Aiar and Tistrya: 
Atar, Mifra, Vanant, and Sraoda: 
nox ti-niman, 
Aiar, Mifra, and Sraoika: ; 


Atar, Nalry¢-Sawha, and Mitra: : 








Atar and Vazatas: 
. pera hatte ea, i 

Ang ane Haoma : 
Afritl: iv) 

dokma-. 
Armaiti: (6) 
| “diimi, fritu-, borsnte-, urira-, Audyaodana-. 
Krmaltl, Ais, Ati, Uiah, Tistrya, Daina, Vata, Vohu Manah, and Homa: 














Uparatit, “ Arodvi,” Adi, Atar, Hroti, Cisti, Tidtrya, Drvasph, Paurvatat, 


Fravodis, Midra, Yuzatas, Rainn, Vanunt, Vorofrayna, and Sracda; - 


emavant.. 
Utah: (9) 
xboidna-, umdnyant-, framan-nar, framen-nari-vira, rayu-, roanjaj- 
dapa-, THvaf-aaep, arira, x7Adravant-. 
‘Uish, " Aredyt,” and Agi: 
 ebiena-, 
Tilak, Aka, Adi, Armaiti, Tiatrye, Dadnd, Vita, Vohu Manah, and Haoma: 


ieee 
soahtencat>: 
“iiah, Parendl, and Fravaiia: 
rau. 
‘Uiah and Ham-Varati: 
froman-nar-, framan-naré-vire-. 
Bret: (1) 
amavant-, 
‘Mroti, “Ardvi,” Ali, Atar, Uparatit, Clsti, Tittrya, Drvkepa, Paurvatat, 
Fravaia, Mifra, Yaratas, Rainu, Vanant, Vorofrayna, and Sraolia: 
Misra; (2) 
aojabvant-, 2tiag-dorses. 
Xara, Atar; Fravaais, and Sracea = 
as abjahvant:. 
Gandarewa: (2) 





net je iad Apa Naps 
--upapa-. 
Gsui Urvan: ti) 


damidata-. 
Goub Urvan, Adi, Mitra, and Haoma: 
damn idito, 
‘Oita: (13) 
 fiuw-keiryo-, nimarasiis-, frasrfita-, haraf-zaoére-, WeRSEV ESS 
keirys, rusilta-, epoite, husivitetine, huneracant-, hupe 
Pm dna, hvayacna-, | diya . : Te 











‘Cisti, “ Arodvi,” AM, Atar, Uparatat, roti, Tistrya, Drvispa, Paur 
Fravatis, Mitra, Yozatas, Rainy, Vanant, Vorstraryaa, and Giada: 
nuMvant-. 
“Tittrya: (25) 
steady amuvant-, dew-sinadea-, upar(-kuirya-, Sayamnu-, shrici- 
edes-, Samnalvant-, diirnt-eika., drvd-casman., fradorsera-, 
batiazyn-, tordeant-, ostivant-, rmévant-, TRO: rayo- 
penal vanaaivont- Tama-tayane:, geass oT 
ya pan, Napat, Amoi ot aii, Asern Masia, Aura Mira 


Tistrya, Apam Napit, Agi, Abura Drv 
Sad sagan : Mazla, Drvispa, Frevadis, Mira, 
sirn-. 
Tidtrya, “ Arodvi," Aaj, Ahure Mazda, Drvisph, Fravadis, Vanant, Haoma, 
| and ‘Hapt6-Iringa: 


Tidtrya, '  Aredvt," Ali, Atar, Uparatat, arati, Gisti, Divas Paurvatat, 
ites Miéra, Yatntas, Radnu, Vanant, Weclkectin uae Sracia: 
An 
Tidtrya, ~. Aradvi,” Ahura Mazda, Drviapa, Fravadls, and Migra: 
Tidtrys, Ata, Adi, Armaitl, Uiah, Naini, Vata, Vohu Manah, and Haoma rE 


wyllvant-. 

‘Tiltrya, Abura Mania, and Fravahis: = 
dOral-atha.. ™ 

Tittrya, Ahura Manta, Mah, Misra, and Satevates: 
Frabrant-. 

‘Titty, Ahura Mazda, Mih, and Satarases: 

X*aronahvant-, 
Tittrra and Fravadis: 




















a Tanga and Xvaronah: 
varotahvant-.. 
Tidtrya aud Mitra: 
-, Timo-myane-, hudayana-. 
Tistrya and Xvaranah ; 
‘famnohrant-, 
@wiiia: (2) 
uyre-, x*adiita-. 
Owaiha, Daimiif Upamana, Fravadis, Mijra, Vayu, Ham-Varsti, and 
| Xvaranah c 
Owiia and Ravtah: 
a nctnenaty 
2 (17) | 
merece: midds, paraga-fritka-, ac 
masiita-, mandadite-, masdeyemye-, visphafewiser ant sore 
rispl-hankiredya-, vouru-rafnah-, sraota-gaoia-, srtra-, saradustri-, 
Nests cecr srottradata-. 





-Detmi and “ Aredvi™: 





Buena, Aga, Ati, Armalti, Uiah, Tistrya, Vita, Vohu Mansh, and Haoma: 


Datnh, Ahura Maza, and ‘Mifra: 
 masiita-. 
Dafini Ater, (ist. Drvfispi, Rath. Vauant, Vita, Vorotrayna, Saokd, 
al Backenta, Satavatea, Savah, Haoma, and Xvaronah : 
mazdadita-, 
“Dahaka: (o) 
@yedatna, slralaH-, trikemorate, @rissfan-, duidadna-, hesawra- 


| yaoxiti-. 
Debska and Angra Mainru: 
Dahiks and Mitra: 


haraors-yaouiti-. 
Dimdii Upamana: (2) 


uyTa-, tusme-. 


- a 
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Damiii Upamana, Amelia Spoutes, Ater, Fravadis, Mi¢ra, Vayu, Vita, and 
tu ea-. 
Dimi? Upaniace, Gwin, Fravadis, Miéra, Vayu, Hgm-Varutl, anil 
AYTerenah ; 
Wyre. 
Druji (7) 
oku-, Gaojok-, ohimenmoerand-, tumaviatno-, dacra-, dudiéra-, hisowrd- 
‘nbra-. 
DrviapA: (21) 
gimavant-, @ritar, darcy} harstrayena-, dro-aperondyuke-, drve- 
wreatd-, dred-pawu-, dreé-tarsia-, drvd-ataore-, drrd-ataiti-, powrw- 
epurdti-, fidoni-morvco-, hoiiazya-,moriadita-, yustd-cape-, raroid- 
raga-; sfira-, savlata-, huranda-, x¥ann{-laxra-,20dérepona-, etdecoka~— 
Drvisph, Apgm Napit, Asi, Ahura Masda, Tiktrya, Fravadis, Misra, 
Satavatea, and Sraoia: 
anra-, 
Drviapa, Ama, “ Aradyl,” Adi, Nairyt-Savha, and Sraoda : 
hurandta-, 
Drviispa, “ Aradvi,” Asi, Ahura Manda, Tistrya, Fravadis, Vanant, Haoma, 
aod Hapté-Trings : 
batiarya-, 
Drviapa, “ Arodvi,” Adi, Atar, Uparatit, Broti, Cisti, Tittrra, Paurvatit, 
Fravakis, Miérn, Yasates, Raine, Vanant, Vora@rayna, and Sracda: 
amavrant-, 
Drvispl.. “ Aradyi," Ahura Marda, Tistrya, Fravedis, and Mira: 
Drvispé and Adi: 
XTuna | -Caxra-. 
Drviepi and Ahura Mazda : 
#ritar-. 
Drvispi, Atar, Cistd, Doini, Rath, Vanant, Vita, Varatrayna, Baokl, 
Sackanta, Satuvatea, Savah, Haoma, and Xaranah: 
mardasAts.. 
Nalry6-Sawha: (4) 
ficfré-sapter-, miyu-, vyitans-, huraoia-., 
Nairyd-Sawha, Ama, * Arodvi," Adi, Devaspa, and Brads: 
hurootu-.. 
Nairyi-Saeha, Atar, anil Mitra) 
Paurvaléit: (1) 
ame ratit-. 
Paurratat, “ Aredvi,” Adi, Aiar, Uparatat, drati, Cieti, Tittrya, Drviapl, 
Fravadis, Mifra, Yaratas, Redo, Vanant, Varofrayna, and Sraces: 
amarant-, 
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Parendi: (2) 
reored:-, ra‘yu- 
Pirandl, Uiah, and Fravaites: 
my, 
Fravadia: (04) 
aojahvant-, ao}idta-, ead-mgéed-, siwifira-, amavant, oyé-noold-, oyd- 
feratre-, ayi-coye-, dirime-aohed-, aradira-, aracayent-, oriaima-, 
al-kerat-, Jenc-urean-, wyrt-, wyroseoda-, wyrdrot., upari-keirye., 
urrinyont:, ucgerepli-drafia-, ervisyant-, guira-, laxma, lacmdret-, 
tantiéte-, twinidad-, darsyé-ryrdman-, dasaéavent-, dirai-sika-, 
derogra-, porsiu-yaoua-, pourw-spdéa-, frostondayont-, frasrita-, 
hattazya-, Mdmyo-, baroait-, borazyiata:, plakorot-, pdeborsstome-, 
paatésoyah-, rayu:, ravé-[radiman-, ryroma-, riumjiiie-, vandal. 
palina-, cort-yoous-, caedrot-, cdrotreyna-, cidira-, ricdyant-, 
verattajan-, cursri-cadmon-, sfirn-, saviéta-, apird-diite-, spanta-, 
epiniita-, sracfane, sraoéra-, eraeaéomna-, raoydrvl-, hgm- 
veroitivant, Auddifra-, Augoone-, Acirot-, x7ifravant-, x<*ipara-, 
Fravadia, Apqm Napit, Amofa Spmtaa, “ Aradvi,” Adi, Ahura Mazda, 
Ahura-Miéra, Tidtrya, Mira, Radnu, Sracka, and Huome: 
berarant-. 
Fravadis, Apgm Nopit, A&i, Ahura Mazda, Tistrya, Drvfiepi, Misra, 
Batuvatas, ond Sraota: 


pOras, 
Fravadis, Amaia Spontas, Star, Dimoil Upamans, Mifra, Vita, Vayu, and 
Srackn ; 
Lina. 
Vravadls, “ Aradyi,” Adi, Ahura Magia, Tidtrya, Drvispi, Vanant, Haoma, 


Pravatis,  Aredvi;” Asi , Atar, Uparatat, Zroti, Cisti, Tiitrys, Drvispl, 
Paurvatit, Miira, Yaratas, Rainw, Vanant, Varefraym, and 
Siraciha - 
‘amsvant-, 
Fravadis, * Arodvi," Aluira Manda, Tiitrya, Drvispi, and Misra: 
warviata-. 
Pravadis and Adi: 
Fravatia, Ahurs Manila, Utah, and Hadid: 
dirat-aika-. 
Frovadis, Ahora Mania, Vita, Sracda, and Haoma: 
varafrajan:, 
Fravnbis, Atar, Xdatra, and Sreoda: 


aojahvant-. 
Fravaiis, Atar, and Vita: 
apanta-. 











Pravaiie, Utah, and Parandi: 
Tayu-. 
Fravadis, Cist§, and Migra: 
Fravaiis and Tidtrya; 
ravé-fraofman-. 
Frevaiia, Tidtrya, Vayu, and Xtmranah: 
upan?-kairva- 
Fravakis, Gwits, Damtif Upamana, Mifra, Vayd, Ham-Varati, ond 
Atarobah: 
Fravadia and Miéra: 
siwiffire-, aredra-, gufra-, boreryista-. 
Fravadis and Rainn: 
ppaninta-, 
Fravadis and Vayu: 
Fravaéis and Sraocda: 
hgm-varaitivant-, 
Fravalis and Haooma; 
Bosygati; (3) 
dare; 6-gavd-, mairya-, miring-, 
Bosyqeti and Angra Mainyu: 
mairya-. 


Malayairya: (1) 
ashe 
Maiayeitasn: (1) 


Maliyti-saramava: (1) 


poyak-. 
Mah: (14) 
afuehcant-, (facant-, sitdcant-, gacdifra-, tafmakrant-, boébare-, 
yooxitivant-, rafvant-, raodimacant-, varotahvant-, cohcdeant, 
mokarmiat-, mirimydount-, xtaranuhvant-. | 
Mah, Ahura Mazda, Tistrya, Mitra, and Satuvasa: 


raévant-, 

Mah, Ahura Mada, Tiktvya, and Satevatss: 
X*ormahvant-. 

Mik, Tittrya, Miéra, and Xvaronsh: 
yaoxstivant-. 

Mah, Tittrya, and Xvaronah: 


Mafra: (2) 
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Mafra and Zqm;: 
Mifra: (100) 
eoxti-niiman-, aojah-, oyrya-, sisoya:, alooyomna-, adairidahyu-, 
‘anaieri- wiructa-, anihita-, antara-dohyu-, aipi-dahgu-, abwifire-, 
aiuri-dosyu-, amavant-, amigu-, ourwe-, aurudispe-, aredra-, 
ermeaf-datig-, aré-catgh-, alorasii-dd-, asahunara-, aliranhéh, 
fhtirmn, oxtafne-, ddchyu-, fen-, dsuilt-da.. Uxset-OTVArD-, DyPie, 
wyra-bdru-, upgiri-dakyu-, upord-nmdaa-. ortiwi-mnga-, eromid- 
jraina-, kerki-rosok-, sioérd-dd-, xiayant-, xEayamna-, sévini- 
iw, goyodé-, gufra-, jayiurvah- taxma-, tat-ap-, tanumafra-, 
tifi-aréti-, titinacent-, ftitrant-, dalehw-paiti-, dareya-ardiage-, 
(até-saokn-, dimidita-, pairi-dohyu-, part-kacld-, pulro-dd-, parade 
oudsayona-, pourw-yoordti-, fracdtiadd-, fraf-dp-, [rusrita-, badeers 
‘ofman-, boleara-apenina-, bicud-aojah-, boerozant-, barazy Aata-, 
Mazista-, yaorstivant-, raévant-, raéaiitar-, riimo-kiyans-, coat, 
saoywottt:. rded-ydne-, cahmd-sendah-, cqewé-dd-, cindaf-rmiia- 
vispaiti-, vispo-vitvant-, rourw-gooyaoitt-, porstrarant-, vylixann-, 
stira-, seviita-, Fpir, aruf-gdoda-, cofaahrant-, coranyd-cdretman-, 
vans artis sorond-sean-, Aarewhé-dd-, hesuwra-geote-, haswra- 
vaoxsti-, hutfdte-, hnifite-, Aweoirpdal-- Aerisyo-, buisyane-, 
kecofya-, heospa-, Avdmearidika-, ctarond-di-, 
Mitra, Apqgm: Napait, Amada Spantas, ~ Aredvi,” Adi, Alora Mania, Ahura- 
Mifra, Tiitrya, Fravadis, Rednu, Sracta, and Haoma: 
herarant-. 
Mijra, Apqam Nupat, Adi, Ahura Mazda, Tidtrya, Drvdspi, Fravaiie, 
Satarafea, and Sracia: 
efra-. 
Mifra, Apgm Napa&t, and Abura Musda: 
ahura-, 
hutadta-. 
Mifra, Amaia Spontas, Atar, Damdaid Upamana, Mitra, Varu, Vita, and 
Sracka : 


LAXie, 

Mifra, “ Araivi,” Ad, Atar, Uparatit, Arati, Cisti, Tikirya, Drviepa, 
Paurvatat, Frevodis, Yamtas, Eainn, Vanant, Voroorayna, and 
Sracha: 

aiinvrant-, 

Mitra, “ Aradvi,” Ahura Mazia, Tistryu, Drviepl, ond Fravaéis: 

saviata-. 

Mitra, “ Aradvt,” and Haoma: 

anfhita-. 
Mira and AH: 
dimifite.. 
+ 











Mfitrs, Ltar, and Nairyd-Sasha: 
Mi#ra, Atar, Vanant, and Sracka: 
Mitra, Atar, and Sraoda; 

Milra, Cista, and Fravadie: 


as Ay } 





amavant-, pouwru-haAdare-, pourt-r*aranah-, vawhu-di- “s 


Yesatan, ° panel ae Se Siparaisss Areils 


Sracia: 
Yarstas = ave ra Mazda 








xTadita-. 
Radon: (10) 
amavunt-, ard-fkaéie-, wpa-ractata-, duratdarestema-, parakavistoema-, 
hergmunt-, razitta-, reddidte-, midoiita-, apeibie-. 
Rain, Apqm Napat, Amaia Spontas, “ Aredvi,” Adi, Abura Mazda, Ahura- 
Miéra, Tidtrya, Fravadis, Miéra, Srooa, and Haoma: 
boronant-. 
Hainu, " Arodvi,” Adi, Atar, Uparatat, Srati, Cisti, Titrya, Drviispd, 
Paurvatit, Fravaiia, Mifra, Yasatas, Vanant, Varafrayna, and 
Sracta: 
Eojnu and Ahura Mazda: 
duracdarcétema-. 


Rainw and Cista : 
sila. 
Rats: (2) 
mandadita-, vouru-dilfra-. 
Rata, Atar, Cisti, Daini, Drvispd, Vanant, Vita, Veroérajna, Sack, 
tn. Ratavatsa, Savah, Haoma, and Ata - 





pouru (B)-x"ligra-, 
Vanant: (4) 
soxti-niman-, amavant-, batiacya-, mudadéta-. 
Vanant, “ Aredvi,” Adi, Ahura Mania, Tlitrya, Drvfisph, Fravadts, Haoma, 
datiarye-, 
Vanant, "Ar * Ani Atar, Uparatat, rati, Gisti, Tidtrya, Drviiepé, 
Sracda : 
amavant-. 


Vanant, Atar, (istd, Detnd, Drvfispi, Haul, Vata, Vorotrayna, Saoki, 


+e 
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Vasant Kiar, Miera, and Sraok: 
ane Ci ery, 

Vaya: (1) 
dadtnearoled iba, 

Vayah: (1) 

durayi-atadita-, 

Vayah and Arvan: 
duroyi-xTadota- 
Vayu: (02) 

“tojim, “aojis, andovvigu-déitra-, “opayata(r?)-, *aipidsra(rf)., 
‘cipiitacya-, “eieireorwak-, “wurvae-, "arndiome-, “dinican-, 
“dyooee-, uyra-, upankkalrya-, wrbdf-ydeta-, "karodarias-, 
“goreid-, “gerahicora-, “gerdiynore-, *taxma-, *taemiloma-, 
* fard-fbacda-, "titl-arati-, "tidyerit( fj-, "“doraridta-, "dohaka-, 
draci-yoomira-, *derazra-, “phaddi-tard-, "niapd-, “pdyooca-, 
pershi-varah-, porstu-sruom-, “porséearaéta(r!)-, “parxtrersdti-, 
*fradara-, “frospd-, “buzti, "budahin-, *eetiyardtalr?), *eaddy: 
arétt-, “pond-piapa-, “ridafrd-kara-, *cindiztarsnaa-, *rieaiee, 
*ridake-, “cohcaréta(rf)-, *ssodahin-, “suidt, seranyé-aodre-, 
rereny(-cirydvhene-, sardayd-roode-, zorunyd-loere-, Taran yi- 
pur, SOFanyo-mind-, aranpd-tesiee-, corang’-odde-, sOranyd- 
saya, “sinake-, “hafracang-, “Aupairitan-, “hupoirispé-, 
*starvnai.-. 

Vayu, Amada Spontas, Atar, Diméid Upamana, Fravadin, Mitra, Vata, and 
Stacks ; 
Vayu, Tlétrya, Fravaiis, and X*aranah: 
upard-kairre-. 
Vayu, G@wiia, Damdii wpamana, Fravadis, Miéra, Ham-Vareti, and 
Xaronah: 
nyTa-. 
Vayu and Fravaiie: 
daranrm-, 
Vayu acd Mitra; 
Vayu and Haoma: 
aurra-. 
Vita: (7) 
taxtna-, derH-, muriadita-, vaTwirajan-, spente-, srira-, hudAé-. 
Vite, Amalia Spantas, Ahura Mazda, and Atar: 
hud 


Vita, Amat Spatttas, Atar, Damais Upamana, Fravaiis, Mitra, Vayu, and 
Sracka: 


Lanna-, 
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Vita, Ada, Adi, Armaiti, Utah, Tittrya, Daéni, Vohu Manah, and Haoma: 
aTire-. 
Vita, Ahura Mazda, Fravadia, Sraoda, and Hooma: 
vore?rajan-, 
Vita, Ater, Clstd, Daind, Drvdspi, Rasa, Vanant, Vorwitruyna, Saokd, 
Saokuita, Sutavaded, Savah, Hoonia, and XA aranah: 
Vata, Atar, and Fravadia: 
apenta-. 
Viel; (4) 
poara-aadrara-. 
Vidita: (1) 
Visatu, Ani, amd “évqm- 
dacvi-dii ta-, 
Voretrayna: (10) 
amavant-, aréG-bora-, ahuraddia-, frasd-kara-, bard-rtaronal, marké- 
kere-, mandiadlita-, rorntiraccn-, hrdrdta-, hvayoone-, 
Varatraqna, “ Aralvi,” ASi, Atar, Uparatat, Aroti, Cisti, Tidtrya, Drvaapd, 
Paurvatat, Fravahis, Mifra, Yaratas, Hadnu, Vanant, and Sracka; 
mn vant. 
Voratraynn, Atur, Cistd, Da@na, Drviapa, Rata, Vanant, Vila, Soka, 
Baokonia, Satavatea, Sarah, Haomea, anil Xterannh: 
Vorwirayna and Ciath: 
hvityaons-. 
Voln Manah: (2) 
rersrayoul-, erirn-. 
Volu Manah, Ada, Ali, Armaiti, Utah, Tittrra, Datu’, Vite, and Home: 
erira- 
Saoka: (5) 
¢ryfode-, boref-avorsia-, borof-dyopta-, mandadita-, vouru-<diigra-. 
Saocki, Atar, Cisti, Datni, Drvispi, RA, Vanant, Vita, Vorofrayna, 
Sackwuta, Satavafea, Savah, Haoma, and Xtarenal: 
masdadh ia-. 
Saokonta: (1) 
miuzdadaéta-. 
Sackonta, Atar, Cisti, Daéni, Drviepi, Rati, Vanant, Vila, Varatrayna, 
Sacki, Sutavataa, Savah, Haoma, and Xvaronah: 
minziaaa ta -. 
Sataveatsa: (8) 
uxiat-urvare-, tat-ip-, frépe-, madatiia-, rafrant-, «firn-, ravani-ardat-, 


xtarannhvant-. 
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Satavafas, Apgm Napét, Aji, Ahora Manila, Tistrya, Drvdspi, Fravadis, 
Miéro, and Sraocda: 
Biri-, 
Satavates, Ahura Manda, Tidirya, and Mah: 
xfargnahvant-. . 
Setevoles, Atar, Cisti, Daina, Drvispi, KAt, Vanant, Vita, Vorefrayna, 
SackS, Sackonta, Savah, Huoma, ond X*aranah- 
maxiadita-. 
urkat-urvara-, tat-ip-, cavand-srfit-. 
Gaveh: (1) 
Buvah, Atar, Cisti, Daéni, Drvispi, Raté, Vanant, Vita, Vorefrayna, 
Saoki, Saokonta, Eatavafea, Hooma, and X*arenak: 


Gracia: (24) 
aorti-niman-, aojalvant-, amavant-, aéivant-, oiya-, Asu-, ihuirya-, 
taxma-, tanumgéra-, dardite-, durti-dru-, fridat-gaivu, frida-, 
frya-, baxui-aojah-, borasi-dd-, borazant-, ra@afdter-, eongificant-, 
vispi-masidte-, voro@rajan-, sira-, hgm-varsitivant-, huraola-. 
Sracka, Apam Napit, Amaia Spontas, “ Arudvi," Adi, Ahura Manda, Akura- 
boragant-, 
Sracka, Apqm Nap&t, Asi, Ahura Mazdas, Tistrya, Drvaepi, Fravadis, 
Mifra, and Satavaéea: 
Srack,, Ama, “ Aredvi,” Ali, Drvaspd, and Nalryt-Saeha: 
huracia-, 
Bracks, Amida Spanias, Atar, Dimiii Upomana, Fravadis, Milra, Vayu, 
aod Vite: 
taLma-, 


Khuirya-. 

Sracis, “Aredvi,” Asi, Atar, Uparatit, Anetl, Cisti, Tiitrys, Drvispl, 
Paurratit, Fravadisa, Mifra, Yamtas, Radou, Vanant, and Voro 
STA HE : 

Sracks, Arétat, Aa, Ahura Maria, Datnd, and Haoma: 

fridut-gal?a-. 


= at = iat 
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Zaurvan: () 
duldgfstre- 

| zy: A(t) 
 dairi-data-. 

Byam, Axi, and Viditu-: 
daivi-dita- 


“Zrvan: (2) 

akarana-, daroy)-x*udita-. 

| Zrvan and Vayah: 

darey-xvadita-. 

-‘Haoma: (33) 

anihiia-, aurve-, aurvant-, aréddfa-, adorasgh-, xtafrya-, gaoman-, 
tantista-, @eacks-, daishu-paiti-, dimisata., dirgoda-, ngmygau-, 
‘amiind-paiti- . pPabmainydiome-, pouru-sarata-, tridal-gaiéa. rdimi-, 
huttaryn-, burazant-, manladsiia-, coed-elatra-, real, vctraen 
pie aonbae ae ehirk-gaimi mele cele . hd oro, 

husratu-, hudata-, Rearse: 

-Haoma, Apam Napit, Amaia Spantas, “ Aradvi,” Adj, Aburn donk Kua 

Mifra, Tidtrya, Fravaais, Migra, Rainy, and Haoma : 

_ barazant-. 

cu Apamt Napit, and Abura Mazda: 

| xialrya-. 

Homa and “ Aredvi™: 
aurvant-. 

) Haoma, # Aredvt," AM, Ahura Mada, Titirya, Dirviepi, Fravadis, Vanant, 

and ee a a 
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“Haoma, Ahura Mazda, Pravadis, Vita, and Srnoga: 





Haoma, Atar, Cista, Dadni, Drvispi, Rati, Vanant, Vain, V: 
Haoka, Saokanta, Satavates, Savah, and Xvarenah: 

mardadita-. 

Hacma and Fravadis: 
tandiste., 

Huome and Mira: 

—— dnthu-palti-, viepaitis. 

Haoma and Vayu: 

EVE 

Badia: (4) 
aSivant-, maridikerint-, vistravant-, x"Afravant- 

Hatii, Ahura Mazda, Utah, ‘and Fravasis: 






3 Aidravant-. - 
Hadid and Sracda: 
_ahivant:, a 
Haid and Husaiti; r 
yAstravant.. a 
Hapté-Irings: (1) mr 


| haya -. 
‘Hapto-Trings, “ Aradivi,” Adi, Ahura Manda, Tidtrya, Drviep’, Fravadls, 


_Venant, and Hacme: 








Ham-Varoti, Owala, Dama . : | 

nd pamans, Fravalis, Mifra, Vayu, and 
Wwyfa-. 

‘Ham-Varoti and Misra: 

| eretwi-zanga-, Jaydurvah-. 

Huliti: (2) 

| yeirye-, viistravant-. 


—— oo ipithete in the As = pitt td I 








Xvuromab (13). 

j-condra-, actervta-, wyta-, upart-kairya-, gaomarant-, Jamuaheeet, 
| pourw-ilte-, pouru-x*aronah-, powru-rgfwa-, barajdya-, mazdadata-,— 
yaoxBtivant, varcabvant-. 
4 . Xvarenah, Abura Mazda, Atar, and Yop tie ; 
:  pourn-x"aranahi- 

Xvaranah, Star, disti, Daina, Drviupa, Rata, Vannnt, Vata, Voro¢rayna, 
od : Saoki, Saokonta, Satevades, Savah, and Haome: 

mnninitae, 





m ie: rere 
L eXnrmch, Tiktrya, Mah, aod Miéra: 
: ‘Xvaranah, Gwika, Dimdis Upamana, Fravasis, Miéra, Vayu, and Haqm- 
i [ Varati: 
yaoxstivant-. 





IS CANTICLES AN ADONIS LITANY? 
NaTHANIEL Sour 
Comm, Universrrr 


IN vantovs QUAETEEs it is felt that Canticles must be something 
else than what it seems to be. The attempt is made to vindicate 
once more its religious character, If it ie not-an allegory of the 
Jove of Yahwe and lerael, or of Christ and the church, it must at 
least be a litany of some pagan cult. It cannot be allowed to be 
simply a collection of secular lyrics, singing the love of man and 
woman. it is not an epithalamium celebrating the marriage of 
Solomon to the Egyptian princess, or a florilegium used at peasant 
weddings, where the bridegroom is huiled as king and the bride az 
queen, Nor is it a drama in which Solomon's love ia scorned by 8 
country maiden who remains faithful to her shepherd lover amid 
the seductions of the royal harem. The book would not have found 
& place in the canon, it is thought, unless it had originally been 
written for some religious purpose. 

Already in 1906, Wilhelm Erbt* suggested that Canticles is a 
collection of paschal songs of Canaanitish origin, It deseribes the 
love of the sun-god Tammuz, called Dod or Shelem, and the moon- 
goddess Ishtar, figuring under the name of Shalmith. If for some 
time this view met with little favor, the reason may have been 
that a reaction was setting in against the astral theories of Winckler 
and his followers. N. du Jnssy’s* attempt to explein Canticles as 
& Hebrew translation of certain Osirian litanies made in Alexaniris 
in the Ptolemaic period failed to attract much attention, But « 
fresh impetus toward the further development of Erbt’s theory 
has recently been given by the publication of a catalogue of love- 
songs found at Assur in the course of the excavations carried on 
by the Deutsche Orient-Gesellechaft* These ballads bid fair to 

* fhe Hebrdfer, 1006, pp, 196-20). 

"Le Cantique dea Cantiques et le mythe fOsiris-Hetep, cited by T. 7. 
Meek, AJEL 30. 1 if. 

*Erich Eberling, Keilechrifitests aus Aasur religiisen Inhalt, IV, No. 
188; T. J. Meek, ‘Babylonian Parallels to Canticles,’ JBL 43 (1024). 
pp- 240 ff. 
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play as important @ role in the later form of the theory a3 the 
famous Syrian Threshing Table in the wedding-oug hypothesis, 
Cunticles is regarded as a Passover liturgy expressing the love of 
Tammuz and Ishtar, the king and queen of heaven, and also of 
the hierodules, male and female, who represent these divinities. 
A new feature is the emphasis upon its religious purpose to awaken 
by this love, through imitative magic, the life of nature, and to 
bring forth fertility, the blessings of the womb and of the fields, 

In a series of articles, Professor Theophile J. Meek * has elabo- 
rated this view. He calls attention to the evidences of Tammuz 
cult in Judah, presents in a new translation the Babylonian songs 
which hé regards as connected with this worship, stresses the simi- 
larity between these and Canticles, points out what he considers 
as Babylonian loan-words in the latter, finds im it not only the 
name of Tammuz, but also that of bis wife Shala and references 
to her home in Syria and descent to the nether world in search of 
ber bushand, as well as to numerous objects related to this cult, 
and concludes that the Song of Songs is a Tammuz liturgy whose 
religious character is obvious, inasmuch as it sets forth the way in 
which the love of thie god and his sister-spouse, and human imita- 
tion of it, may bring fertility to the earth, and accounts for its 
place in the canon of Jewish scriptures. Mr: Wilfred H. Schoff," 
in an ingenious eseay, gives the support of an expert in one par- 
ticular field little known to ordinary exegetes. His interest centres 
on the things mentioned in Canticles which are aleo found in the 
descriptions of the temple and the tabernacle, and especially on the 
ingredients of the anointing oil and the incense. These seem to 
him to have been derived from the Tammuz cult, and their frequent 
ocourrence in Canticles he tegards as an indication that this work 
ig an Adonis liturgy. He thinks that some of the spices, such as 
spikenard, saffron, aloes, and henna, were introduced in a later re 
vision of the text, as they are not likely to have been known in 
Israc] in pre-exilic times, and on this point his judgment is of 
great value. Dr, Schoff also emphasizes the political purpose, to 

. : i 

éAJ8E 30, 1-14; JRE 63 (1924), pp. 245; “The Song of Song and 
the Fertility Cutt,’ in The Song of Songs, A Symposium, 1924, pp. 43 1 

*“The Offering Liste in the Song of Songs and their Political Signifi- 
cance,’ in The Song of Songs, A Symposium, 1924, pp. 80 ff. 
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legitimize certain elements of the popular Tammuz cult in the 
official worship of the state, 

It should be admitted at the outset that the assumption of pagan 
survivals in the festivals of Israel and in ite sanctuaries is perfectly 
legitimate. Not only Purim and Hanukka, but also Muzzoth, 
Shabuoth, and Sukkoth were clearly of foreign origin. Nomads 
do not celebrate ayrarian: festivals. Most of the sanctuaries were 
taken over from the former inhabitants, and that in Jerusalem way 
built by « Tyrian architect. In all of them, including the royal 
temple at Jerusalem, heathen vults were carried on. Songe were, 
no doubt, sung and stories told that were appropriate to each. 
Esther was probably composed for the late Purim festival, and 
Lamentations may be 1 liturgy for the 10th of Ab, later transferred 
to the Mth of Ab. It is. poseihle thut the reading of Canticles, with 
ite Epring wir, at Pessh, Ruth, with its harvest almosphere, at 
Shabucth, and Ecclesiastes, with its praise of wine, at Sukkoth, 
goes back to relutively early times, though we know* it only as 
a medieval custom, and Ecclesinstes wertainiy cannot have heen 
written as a vintage hymn or Ruth aa a pentecostal story. The 
Pesah ritual may not always have been what we find it in the 
Pentateuch, Concerning the death and resurrection of a god 
the Assur texts have added. fresh detaile. Zimmeri™ has pub- 
lished the stage-directions for a sort of miracle-play performed 
in the temple of Marduk at Babylon every New Year's Day. 
Marduk-is bound, seourged, condemned to death, and Jed to 
execution with  malefactor, while another is released. His 
clothes are plaved before the divine queen of Uruk, Ishtur, and a 
goddess seeks his tomb, Marduk descends to hell (iriddi isukkis), 
and the spirits in prison rejoice to gee him; eventually he rises 


done at the spring festival in ancient Israel that has not been re- 
corded in the purified rttual? It is natural that an effort should 
be made to find in Cunticles the remains of an Adonis litany. 

*Cp. G, Wildebocr, Ife? Onstagn van den Kanon dee Ouden Verbonds, 
180}, pp. 1g. 

"Zum hebylomiscten venjahrefeat, 1, oie, 
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ertheless, the arguments advanced in favor of this view are 
Wid arcane Shiite: According to Ezekiel 8:14 women sat 
weeping for Tammuz in the northern gate of Yahwe’s house in | 
Jerusalem. This shows that Tammus wos worshipped in the tem- ' 
ple and that his home was supposed to be in the north. There was | 
mourning for Hadad-Rimmon in the valley of Megiddo (Zech. 

12:11). While the lamentation , xn over Jehoiakim and Zedekiah 

(Jer, 22:18, 34:5) is not necessarily connected with the Adonis 

cult, Isa. 17:10 £. may allude to Adonis gardens, In view of what 

we know about this cult it may naturally be assumed that there 

was also rejoicing over the resurrection of the god; but there is 

no direct evidence of this. Astarte (m-nwy) wae worshipped in 

Israel from early times; and “ the queen of heaven “(own Nooo) | 
for whom the women make cakes (Jer. 7:18; ep, 44217) was 
undoubtedly Ishtar-Venus, Whether she was thought of in Tirae! 
as having descended to the nether world to bring Tammie back, 
we do not know. The intercession of the goddess is not a necessary 
feature of the solar myth. 

The catalogue of songs found at Assur gives no more than the 
first line of any of them. The references to Nana (L 58) and to 
“lamentation,” if that ia the meaning of melilu, sihatu, and suart, 
ns probuble, indinate that some of them are religious. In 
1. 18, Langdon reads sent ib-bu-ri-ti and translates; “The bosom af 
a female friend is jar of sweetness” ; Meek reads: **N'\-ip-pu-ri-fy, 
“My Nippurite’ and finds a reference to Ishtar, Other songs muy | 
besecular. Itis diffionltto devide, One may question, 4 g.. whether | 
ca (mare) aways refers to Tammuz, whose bame is never 
mentioned, and ‘sons’ to male yotaries. Even if such terms were | 
Saiki tka’ alts they may also have been common enough amimg 
the women who plied their trade independently of the sanctuaries. 
Some texts just published by Eberling* give an idea of the lan- . 
guage a2 well os practices of the latty. 

Meek thinks that the similarities of these irfu-songs to Canticles 
are sufficiently marked to convince the most. skeptical that they 
are: both liturgies of the fertility onlt. “The structure,” he says, 1 
“is the same: two lovers representing god and goddess wooing 




















**Licbuamober im alten Orient,’ in Mitteilungen der altorieatalisohen 
Geeellechaft, 1, 1, 1925. 
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each other and alternating in the praise of each other’s charms.” 
But there is no hint in Canticles of either a god or a goddess, and 
lovers are wont to praise each other’s charms. “The general theme 
is the same (love)” and “the lines breathe the seme delight in 
love.” "That is true of all love-songs. “Many of the phrases are 
quite identical” There ie a general resemblance in the woman's 
frauk invitation to come and taste Jove: but the most careful 
search does not reveal 4 single phrase that is quite identical. On 
the other hand, there are numerous references to lamentation in 
the Babylonian songs, if Meek is right, while thera are none in 
Canticles. It certainly seems fanciful to discover in the woman's 
allusion to ber sun-burnt complexion (1:6) a reference to the 
drying up of vegetation. “The intent of all is manifestly to bring 
about the awakening of life in nature.” ‘This is so iar from being 
manifest that there is not the slightest hint of such an intent in 
Qantieles, In 6:11. the dancer Saye: 


“To the garden of nuts I went down 
To behold the green plants by the brook, 
To observe if the vine was in bloom, 
If the pomegranate was in flower.” 


Her amorous promptings may be revealed in the following line: 
“if the love-apples fragrant were”; but assuredly there is no sag- 
gestion of a magic ritual by which the plants will grow. Tf ierur 
alads ‘bird of child-bearing’ is the correct reading in |. 34, there 
is a possible allusion to the increase of children: and Eberling* 
pots ont, that, in the myth of the pestilence god, Ira praises the 
nataii, or sacred prostitutes of Babylon, because “they cause the 
womb to live,” ¢, ¢., do not practise abortion. The ‘blessings of 
the womb* were dear tothe Hebrews But there is not the slightest 
trace in Canticles of this kind of fertility. 

Meek holds the opinion that the many hapar Iegomena in Can- 
ticles as well as certain peculiarities of language “ bespeak a non- 
Hebraio origin,” and lists a large number of so-called Babylonian 
loan-words to show that Canticles “in its early form came more 
oF less directly from the Canasnites” whose language he thinks 


*"L. ¢, p 6. 
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was “essentially the same as the Akkadian." Cannon” had 
already noted four: 5n>, kutailu, ‘wall’; 722, fenapu, * defile’; 
Tox, ammanu, ‘skilled workman’; mm, rafu,* panel.” Meek adda 
nineteen: 7o°N, ekama, ‘where’; “Nn, feru, go around’: “By, 
apparu, ‘ gazelle’; DTH, ‘lattice’ from haraka, ‘out in”; “1. 
ramaru, * ritual song ’:787, rapadu, ‘ support"; wot, galasu, ‘flow’ ; 
yn, raha, ‘wash’: 255, lababu, ‘hearten’; omdn, taltalle, 





J 

Im branches’: neon, miu, * flood"; Syq, dagalu, ‘look’; Mwy: 
isitu; * column’: wer, dain, ‘marble’; j3x, cgann, *hasin’; GOR: 
swannu, ‘branches’; jOITK, @rgamannn, * purple’; 355, dababw, 
‘plan *; and npn, rikku, ‘ spices.” But na is no doubt also eon- 
nected with Ar. katala, ‘heap up blocks’; #2 is also found in 
Syr. and Ar.; and jow im Syr. and Nab. Whether 2°77, appar- 
ently ‘panel,’ is the same as raf is uncertain MOS == Aram. 
wow: orn, ‘circlets’ is connected with Ar. (ra, ‘move ima 
circle": "py = Ar. ghafrw; 721 ia not limited to « ritual song, es 
HR. Akita (Tosephta Sanhedrin xii) complains of youth singing 
Canticles in the winchouses "1 02, ‘ asa kind of secular song’; 
3p is more closely related to Ar, rafada, ‘support’ than to Aas. 
rapidu, “stretch out’: 252 Ar. galasa, ‘sit’? may be the meaning 
im Cant. 4° 6* (Oxford Dictionary), but Erman ™ suggests Egryp- 
tian Lis = to leap; pro is found im Ar. and Eth.; 29) is Ar. labbaba, 
“to wound in the heart’: c>mbm does not mean ‘palm branches’ 
(Gk. didra:) but ‘locks’ or ‘braids’ connected with falla, * fall,’ 
‘hang down’; Mxop is not mélu, ‘flood, but connected with xD 
we oNoD, 5', shows; 527 =‘ sign’ gives a good sense im 2° and 
Sys, 5!° may be compared with insignia from agnum, while 
dagalu, *look,’ does not suit either context. May may be Ass. 
isifu, but was used by the Hebrews (Talmud) to designate a pol- 
ished slab, a bar: wy is found also in Syr.; yN also im Ar. and 
Aram, (770 being probably Ar. sadru, ‘ enchantment’); 22630 
is uleo found in Syr.; Jom, Aes. argamanu, as already Haupt 
indicated (Z. A. II, 267) ie of doubtful origin, and it is by no 
means certain that it appeared in Babylonia before it was used in 
Syria, 277 is more clearly related to Ar. dabba, “move slowly * 
than to Ace. dababu. ‘speak secretly,’ ‘ plan’; and Mp7 ‘incense’ 





” © The ong of Songe, Cambridge, 1913. 
Ul Qricetalistische Literaturseifung, 25, 1, Jan, 1925, p. 5. 
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probably came from Arabia, as Ar. rakthat, “ commerce’ and rudd- 
hiyyu, * merchant” were no doubt derived from the chief article of 

The significance of these wards had been approximately gscer- 
tained by the aid of other Semitic tongues. In revard to some. of 
them it has been confirmed by Assyrian usage. There is no evyi- 
dence that any af them is an Assyrian logn-word. Assyrian words 
whose meaning is cometimes guessed, in the first instance, fram 
the canjectnral values assigned to hapar legomena in one or an- 
other of the Semitic languages, often prove very helpful, But it 
ig Tash to assume in every case g borrowing and an Assyrian origin, 
and quite impossible to prove it. Words undoubtedly passed from 
one nition to another, expecially if the objects deaipnated by them 
also migrated. It should be remembered, however, that the vocahi- 
lary of any ancient people contained many words not used at all, 
or only once, in the literary remains that have happened to he 
preserved. The people known to us as Phoenicians called them 
selves Canaanites, and their speech was the language of Canaan 
(jy22 wd). This language the Hebrews adopted and, aside from 
itinlectic differences, our early Hebrew records are likely to give a 
more adequate ides of the speech of Canaan than either the Phoe- 
niciin and Carthaginian inscriptions or the hints in cuneiform 
and hieroglyphic texts, valuable as these are. It was not essen- 
tially the same as Akkudian, unless by essence iz meant what fe 
common to a group of Semitic languazes, 

Erbt maintained that Tammus is referred to in Cant. aa Thod 
and presented aa the most cunvineing evidence 5:9 which he trans 
lated; “Wer anders als Dod ist dein Geliebter?” This is a- 
cepted by Meek: “Who tut Dod is thy heloved?™ Even if ap 
is changed to p, it would be diffientt to justify this reading. The 
two Pasiares (1 Chron, 29:3: 2 Sam. 13: 16) in which Geserius 
translated ‘auseer,’ ‘anusgenommen’ do not warrant the gens 
given to the preposition hy Erbt and Meck. On the assum tion 
that in-one case 414 has its usmal meaning and in the other ia te 
be understood as Dod —= Tammuz, it might mean: “Who is thy 
lover more than, over and above, or in comparison with, Dod?” 
‘This is obviously impossible. The description naturally follows 
question: “What is thy lover more than a lover (any lover) ?* 
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Ishtar ie also called Shulmanit; ©" Jiter Uru-si-lim-ma— 


Shulmanit (VAT 10434); Urusilimma, according to Meek, isa 


city in Babylonia. Meck assumes that Montow haa been abbreviated 
from: Pio, or expanded from Sala, the wife of Adaid. This 
change of our text, demanded only by the theory, is no more con- 
vineing than the identifiestion of the lover as Tammuz. Shisla is 


a mountain goddess: felt! fadi, Sula fa dadi. The mountain is 


mippoced to be Lebanon, Hence: “Come with me from Le 
hanon!” 4*, Ent there is no indication that the lady of the Lebanon 
region ig a goddess or that she is identical with the dancer in 
Amminndab’s camp, playfully alluded to as the Sholamite, Abishag 
of Shunem. Ishtar’s descent to the nether world was found hy 
Erbt in the woman's search for her lover in the streets of the city, 
Meek adopts this interpretation. The city is, ellegorically, hell; 
eo are the garden in the country, the flowing waters, the hills, and 
the bosom af the beloved, The tediows search of the goddess is 
also seen in 8* which, with great freedom, is translated: “© that 
pomeé one would bring thee back, 0 brother, to me, thon who didst 
suck the breasts of my mother, that I might find thee in the street, 
kiss thee, and people no longer despise me!” Why people should 
despise the suddenly pradish goddess for kissing her husband in the 
streets of hell is not clear. At first Meck regarded the panegyrie 
on love, §°f., the brightest jewel in the collection, as an interpo- 
lation, but he was finally peranaded by the mention of death and 
Sheol and the many waters that will not quench love that it must 
fefer to “the power of the love of the goddess to win the god back 
from the nether world.” A descent of Marduk to hell to bring 


back Iehtar has not yet been found, and the beautiful Canticle 


2 will therefore have to be explained as an unsuoceseful effort 
of a male votary to bring fertility to the soil, Almost everything 
that a couple of lovers would be likely to notice and mention in the 
spring under the Syrian sky is brought into connection with the 
Tammuz cult; son, moon, and stars; mountains, rivers, fountains, 
fields, and gardens; houses, tents, huts, rafters, pillars, and panels; 

cedars, cypresses, vines, lilies, apples, olives, and pomegranates; 


wine, honey, milk, and perfumes; doves, garelles, foxes, and horses. 
By the allegorical method it is all turned into veiled allusions to 


the infernal regions and the practices of sacred prostitution, 
A 
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- Erbt and Meck find it natural that an Adonis Hturgy should 
have gained a place in the canon of Jewish scriptures. Stripped 
of the features supposed to be related to this pagan cult, it would 
hive no eacred character, nnd could have been cherished only be- 
vanse of its assumed Solomonio authorship. This ia not deemed 
rafficient. It is therefore thought that these fentures were trans- 

fierod to the Yahwe cult. How this wae done, Schofl seeks. to 
explain. ‘Tammuz and Astarte were worshipped in Jerusalem when 
the city wis taken by David. The Jebusites continued this wor- 
ship. For politicn! reasons it was favored by Solomon and installed 
in the royal temple. Its influence is shown in this temple, its 
strnvture, vessels, and ceremonies, ns is indicated by the deseription 
in 1 Kings 4 ff, and that of the tabernacle, Ex, 23. Spices peculiar 
to the Tammuz cult were used in the composition of the sacred ail 
and the incense, Ex. 30. The duty of supporting the new sanctuary 
waa of such importance that boys at achool in Jeruslem are dikely 
to have been taught to recite the injunction concerning’ the 











Terumoh, the heaye-offering, as American boys learn by baat the 


Declaration of Independence. Each cult had its own ritual which 


naturally affected the others. Canticles was ériginally a Tamnur 


liturgy. It was adapted to the needs of the national sanctuary and 
was preserved among the treasures of the temple archives. A strong 


party, including many .Judaeans, was devoted to these divinities. 


It had to be considered and, in view of prophetic opposition, can- 


ciliated. At the spring festival the kings and queens of Judah 


represented Adonis and Astarte. When the foreign domination 
enme, a king and queen were probably elected to take charge of 


thie function. Gradually, Yahwe was substituted for ‘Tammuz and 


the Daughter of Jerusalem for Astarte. Ax 37 also meant ‘lover? 
sty eatlar cae So: Geiganle AdadTamwniik wick disguised. But the 
titual remained essentially the same. A second revision took place. 





It is chiofly signalised by the appedrance in the text of new spices. 
not known in pre-exilic times, just as such additions were made in” 


the Talmudic description of the oil and the incense, The book was 
kept with the other canonical scriptures in the temple archive, 
and it may be mssumed that “the rolls of the temple were there 
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because they referred in some way to the services and. ceremonies 
of the temple.” 

There is much evidence that Shemesh, Tammuz, Astarte and 
other divinities were worshipped in the royal temple at Jerusalem 
before the Exile, Each eult obviously had some peculiar ceremony, 
and there was no doubt borrowing and adaptation as well as rivalry 
etween them. Of] and incense were probably used in all of them, 
The Yahwe cult seems to have insisted upon a certain proportion 
of the ingredients, Hence the prohibition against their being pre- 
pared in the same manner for secular purposes. Spices were of 
vourse imported and employed, not only for religions use. bat ulso 
44 luxury. They were in the homes of the rich. The thoughtless 
wife of Prov. 7, who seems to haye belonged to the scastaneclate 
perfumed her couch with myrrh, aloes, and cinnamon: and lovers 
innocent of the ‘Tammuz cult rejoiced in wine, nuts, and pome- 
yranates. There is not the slightest indication that the kings and 
queens of Judah, or of Israel, represented Tammuz and Aztarte at 
the Pesah feast, and no trace of a protert against such a custom in 
the Deuteronomic law or the prophets, It is scarcely conceivable 
ee when the High Priest became the head of the state, kings and 
qtieens were elected pro tempore to impersonate divinities whose 
<i was no longer tolerated in the presence of Yahwe. Any 
custam, symbol, or offering characteristic of the proscribed cults 
would naturally be removed. If milk and honey had been offered. 
and Tomrmuy litanles sing, Nehemiah and Ezra would no doubt 
have objected. ‘The comparison of a kiss with sweet milk and honey 
cannot prove that such customs were allowed to continue or that 
Canticles was sed either as a Tammuz liturgy or in the cult atall. 
The oceurrence of spikenard, saffron, aloes, and henna may be only 
an indication, along with many others, of its lute origin. Neither 
the enallage of genders, nor the relative pronoun w, nor the 
‘oheence in Daniel and Ezra of words found in other Aramaic dia- 
lects, ean rightly be cited az signs of older usage. Every instance 
of win early Hebrew documents is suspect on text-critical grounds. 
For centuries =wN alone was used, As Inte as the second century 
0. is struggling for recognition, In Ecclesiasticns there are 


‘4 cases of “Ew to 6 of w, and in the Zadokite document 118 
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cases of ww to lof y, 20%. In Cant. w is uniformly used, 90H 
only in the title. Schoff admits that 772s — dopeior and that pardes 
is Persian. ‘There is no resson for believing that the eanotical 
hooks were kept in a temple archive, or that the rolls used m the 
synagogues were limited to sich as had to do with the services 
and ceremonies of the temple, Ecclesiastes, Proverbs, and Job. cer- 
tainly did not. The fact that Solomon was suppored to be the 
author, far reasons no more convineing than in the case of Proverbe, 
Eeclesinstes, Sapientia, Psalter, or Odes, was probally decisive. A 
work of the wisest of kings could not be discarded, and was likely 
to have a hidden meaning. The allegorical interpretation silenced 
alt scruples. 

Bot although the theory we have been considering: doee not 
commend itself, it ia altogether probable that the poet whose dnvan 
of secular love songs has so fortunately been preserved to us de- 
rived some of his conceits and imagery from popular feetivities. 
In my translation and commentary, 1 suggested that the dance 
of the Xvlophoria furnished such an occasion for the firet vanticle, 
Elsewhere he may hove contributed his share to the merry ballads 
ideas and expressions that had grown up in connection with the 
customs at the agrarian festivals and in the once popular cults, 
The analogy of erotic poctry does not favor the assumption that 
he confined himself to wedded love, and miny passages become 
quite incomprehensible on this view, Experience and observation, 
& passion for beauty in nature, rare in the ancient world, a joy in 
the life of the senses as spontancous as the warbling of a bird in 
the muting season, and an admirable mastery of form moulded 
these precious lyrics, 





™ The Mearages of the Poets, 1911, p. 241. 





THE INDIAN ORIGIN OF THE BUDDHA IMAG 


Asanba CooMAnaswauy a 


Ly PRerawixg a Work on the history of Indian art, to be pub- 
lished probably at the end of the current year, 1 have found jt 
necessary to abandon the commonly aceupted theory of the Greek 
origin of the Buddha image, The argument wiil be st forth in 
greater detail in that work. In the meantime I have thought that 
it would be interesting to gather together a number of quotations, 
mostly, though not invuriably, from well known scholars already 
committed to the theory of Greek origin, These extracts are nd- 
mittedly selected ad hoc, and do not alwaya fairly represent the 
atihor’s real views; they are rather, at least in some cases, to be 
regarded as incidental admissions. My object in gathering them 
together here is to show that there actually exists 2 great deal of 
evidence in favour of an Indian origin of the Buddha image, and 
that a theory of an Indinn origin must not be lightly regarded as a 
rink heresy proceeding “ par engonement d’estheticien ou rancune 
de natioualiste,” us M. Foucher has rather awkwardly suggeated, 
hut must be seriously considered in the light of all the evidence 
now available: 

The view to which I now adhere is that the Buddha image 
% of Indian origin; that is, that the Gandhira and Mathura. 
types were created locally about the same time, in PEN | 
Hecessity created by the internal development of the Buddhism | 
common. to both areas *; that in each area the seulptors, following 
similar literary and ortl traditions im respect of iconography, 
created a type plastically in accordance with etylistic traditions of 
their own," and that the Mathura type is the main source of the | 
SO EE ee eee. 

‘ Kisitet snc Kunatgewrerbe Indiena und Indonesiens, to be published in 

"I Inave aside for the present the question to what mxtent even the 
Gandharan type embedies older Indian formulas, with the temark that 
“adaptation “ woold proiably he a more aeenrate term than “ creation.” 

“The general yee of Kharostht script in Gandhara and of Brakit in / 
aifereut and melther script iv derived from the other. 
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Gupta and inter development both in and beyond India. In the 
following section, wishing to be as brief as possible, I have added 
only «0 many words of my own as are needed to exhibit the con- 
tinnity and trend of the argument. 


4. Date of the Greco-Buddhist school of Gandhira 
Marshall, J. H., Guide to Taxila, 1918: 

” Not one of the thousands of known images bears a date in any 
known era, nor do considerations of style permit us to deter- 
mine their chronological sequence with any approach to ac- 
curacy” (p. 31). 

Wilson, Ti., Aniana Antiqua, 1541: 
The stipas of Afghinistin “ are undoubtedly all subsequent 
to the Christian era” (p. 322)- 

Goloubew, V., in B.B. F.E. 0., 1923: 

* Then nfempéche en effet, dans l'état prevent de nos connais- 
sances de eapposer que le buddha indo-gree da Gandhi. 
wie creation j ROS eEuE de quelques années au buddha indien 
de Mathura ” (p. 450). 





Vogel, J. Phi, Inscribed Gandhara sculptures, A. SI. A.B. 


1903-14: 


“t is a point on which most authorities agree, that the pslmy 


deys of Buddhism and Buddhist art in Gandhara coincide 
with the reign of the grest Kusana kings, and more especially 


with that of Kaniska. Thice i¢ somewhat more than a 


livpothesis ” (p. 258). 
2. Date of the Mathuré type 


dD. B, Spooner, in 4. 8. J, A. R., 1912-13, pt. 1, p. 26 mentions 
the discovery at the Kumrahar site, Patna, of “at least one large 


and inferentially elaborate Bodhisattva statue from Mathura, which 


is to be assigned probably to abont the duwn of the Christian era 
ora little later,” but gives no illustration or evidence for this early 


dating. 


The Bodhisattva dedicated by Friar Bala at Sirnith ie dated in 


’ the third year of Kaniska, prohably ea. 123 A.D. On palarographie 
grounds the Katra Bodhisattva and Anyor Bodhisattva at Mathura 
ere dated about the same time. Various other images found at 


wit 


<ith 
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Sriveati, Kasi, Sirmith, ete. are in the sume style. The Buddha 
image of Mathura must have attained some reputation before an 
outside demand could have. arisen (sve next section). Lf we allow 
only twenty-five years (probably much too little) for this develop- 
Ment we mist Assime o manifacture of Buddho images at Mathura 
ot least qs curly aa the end of the firat century A. D. 

Jaina images of the same type occurring in relief on dydgapatas 
ete, may well be considerably earlier, but these, in common with 
many Buddhas or Bodhizattvas are undated. 

[nt any case we cannot cafely take it for zranted that any Kusina 
Ruddhe or BodWieattva that we possess wae the first. one of its 
Gind ever made in stone or any other material. 


3. independence of the Mathurd type 
Vogel, J. Ph. The Mathunt school of sculpture, A.S.1., ALR, 
PO0G-07 
“Tt would indeed be difficult to derive these clumsy and un- 
wieldy figures from the graceful Bodhisattvas of Gandhira ” 
(p, 150)... “enormous difference in style” (p. 151), 
Vogel, J. Ph. The Mathuni achool of gculpture, A. 8.1, A.B. 
1909-10: 


~ Tt must be admitted that the Bodhisattva (or Buddha) type 


represented by these imiges of the Kushana period cannot be 
tmemed ited y ‘derived from any known class of images in 
Gandara” (p. 86). 

“The Mathura echool has different types of Buddha 
the exact history and meaning of which it is difficult to ex- 
plain * (p. 75). 

Spooner, 1D. B., &acavmtions at Tokht-i-Bahi, A. 8.1. AOR., 
1907-05 : 

“Indra and Brahma were the original figures out of which 
the sculptural representations of Avalokita and Maitreya were 
respectively evolved by steps which we cannot trace at present 

. thiz evolution was an accomplished fact prior to any form 
of the Gandhiirs school with which we are as yet familiar” 
(p. 144). 
Smith, V, A., in J. A. 8. B., LVITI, 1889, pt. 1, pp. 240, 156: 
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With the single exception of A47 in the Mathuri Muse 
(Vogel, J. Ph., in A. 8, 1, A. B., 106-07, p. 15), no known image 
ef a Buddha or Bodhisattva in the round haz been described by any 
author as a ‘copy’ of any Gandhiran type. Only one Gandharan 
sculpture (F 42 in the Mathura Museum, Burgess, Ancient Monu- 
menés, pls. 56, 57) has been found at Mathura, and that is not a 
Buddha. 








4, Mathura fhe centre of dype-distribufion wn India | 
| Mathura sculptures in the well-known red sandstone of Sikri, 
and of Kusina and Gupta date, have been found at Sarndth, Gaya, 
Allahabad, Kasi, Srivasti, Pataliputra, Rajagrha, Saticl, ‘axils, 
wid doubtless at other sttes. 
Proyluski, J., Atokdraddna, 1925, fi. 9: 
A study ofthe literary sourees shows “ que |église de Mathura 
munsutés bouddhiques une situation privi- 
ligiée wt qu tele efit eontribné pour une large part an rayonne- 
ment de la fo.” 
Vogel, J. Ph., The Mathurt school of sculpture, A.3.1., A. B., 
102-10 : 
“The greai influence exercised by the Mathura school on 
Buddhist art in other religious centres? (/p. 75). 
Vogel, J. Ph., Catalogue of the Archaeological Museum at Matkuri, 
1910: 
“There is plenty of evidence that the Mathura school greatly 
influenced Buddhist art throughout the period of its ex- 
. We find Mathura .. + sending down images to the sacred 
sites of the Gangetic plains, thus setting examples to the 
senlptore of Bensres and Gaya (p. 34). 
Sahni, D, B., Catalogue of the Museum of srernreiery at Sarnalh, 
1914: 
“T conclude that this image was. prepared be a sculptor of 
Benares in imitation of the Mathurfi image above referred to” 
(p. 37). 
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statue are made of the Sikri « fanistane, PERS which it would 
appeur that Mathura must have been the great manuiactory 
for the eupply of Buddhist images in Northern India” (p. 76). 
The Gandharan type did not profoundly affect Indian art 





5. The Gandhdran type did not profoundly affect Indian art 


Kern, H., Manual of Indian Buddhism, 13596: 

“The Buddha type bi the Gandhiira eculptures is more Greek 
than Endinn and has therefore not heen alile to gain the upper 
hand” (p. 94). 

Smith V. A., Huwlory of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, 1911: 

“Within the limits of India the art of Gandhara was not widely 

propagnted. .. . Politien! conditions seem to have been re- 
sponsible to a axbat extent for the failure of the art ta pene- 
trate deeply into the interior” (p. 129), 
Referring to the well known seated Buddha of Gupta date af 
Sdrnith, [I (b) 781 in the Sirnith Museum: “the style, 
which is singularly original and absolutely independent of the 
Gandhara school” (p. 170). 

“Whatever influence Greece had exercised on Indian art was 
practically exhausted by A. D. 400% (p. 390). 

Marshall, Sir J. HL, in Cambridge History of India, vol. =~ 

“ Hellenistic art never took a real and lasting hold npon India 
for the reason 1 that the temperamente:of the two peoples were 
radically dissimilar” (p, 649). 

‘Goloubew, V:, in BRP E.O., 1923; 

“Ye buddha de Mathura, ce prototype d’inspiration et de facture 
indiennes et peutétre méme lauthentique ancétre de toutes les 
images du Bienheurent, ne s'est pas &cliped on contact de l'art 
gandharien et qu'il 4 survécu A la vogue classique eans avoir 
subi Paltémtion essentielle ” (p. 451). 

Cohn, W., Buildha in der Kunst der Ostens: 

“Boddha-Darsiellingen erhalten, in denen weder Hellnist- 
ischen noch Gandhara-miissiges anklingt. ... Einer til- 
kritiechen und psychologisch tiefergehenden Auadeutung der 

















Buddhw-Bildes im. bollenitin 
- standhalten " (pp. xxvi, xxvii): 


dhiques, p 23% 
“nous verrons disparaitre, ensevelis dans les sables du ‘Turkes- 


~~ lea derniéres vestiges de Vart gréeo-indien; pour V'Inde, 
élle reviendra délibérement aux enseignements de sea ¢coled 


nationales.” 


Much more could be said on the subject. I have not, for in- 
stance, teferred to the seated Buddha types supposed to be repre- 


sented on coins of Manes (see Dames in J... A. 8. 1914, p. 793) 
and Kadaphes (see Whitehead in Catalogue of the coina in the 
Panjab Museum, Lahore, pp. 181, 182), But taking ito account 
only the extracts quoted above it is obvious that there exists good 
r evacence for a Mathurii origin of the Buddha i image. If Gandhira 
“ created” at all, it created only a provincial type, of which the 
influence can scarcely be traced in India after the third or four 


century. 






Jackin, J., Guide Catalogue du Musée Guimet, Colles inn: Bot = 
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THE MANUSCRIPTS OF TBN KRAALDUN 
NATHANIEL SCHMIDT 
Comsen. U5ivEeeiTY 


A crTican exrrion of Thn Khaldun is still a denderatunt. 
Neither al Musaddama por al “Iber nor al Rikla lies before we im 
an altovether reliable text. In the case of even those porta that 
have been edited with most care only a few MSS could he used, 
In no inetance hos there wen an extensive collation. It is possihle 
that some trentiges are extant that have not yet been publiched. 
There are lacunae in some otherwise good copies. Some have im- 
portant additions by the author himself that should be incor- 
porated in the text. In Brit. Mus, Add. 33, 271—33,272, the 
addition is made in his own hand. ‘The ume seeme to be true 
of the eupplement to al Rikla in the separate Cairene MS of this 
work. ‘Two lines, including his signature, were written by himself 
in the recentiy discovered Fez-MS. To a limited extent wa, there- 
fore, have today autographs. But, aside from such marginal notes 
and additions, these MSS are not autographs, but copies from the 
original, though made in Ibn Khalduni’s life-time, probably under 
his supervision, und by reputable copyists. In view of the great 
length of his works it is quite possible that there are omissions 
and seribal errors, Even the oldest anil beet copies must ie com- 
pared throughout with other MSS. There are many variants that 
have a right to be considered. Even the Turkish versions of 
Perizadeh and Jevdet Pasha, although particularly the former, as 
ig well known, contains much material that does not come from 
Ibn Khaldun, have occasionally yielded noteworthy readings. 
Hard labor is in store for a competent editor. This implies no 
eriticiem of the excellent work done by a long Ime of eminent 
scholars, Silvestre de Sacy, A. von Hammer-Purgstall, H. A. 
Hamaker, Engine Coquebert de Montbret, and G. W- sive 
rendered jrreat services by printing some fragments, chiefly of 
al Muluddama, from o single MS or two, or from Hajji Khalifa. 
The longer sections from a! ‘Jbar, publiahed by Not] de Vergers, 
C, F. Tornberg, Michele Amari, W. Ticsenhausen, BR. Dozy, William 
Cassels Kay, and Goudefroy Demombynes were based on a careful 
comparison of some of the best MSS accessible to them. Students 
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are greatly indebted especially to William MeGuckin de Slane and 
Etienne Quatremere for their editions of Tomes VI and VIT (The 
History of the Berbers) and Tome I (The Prolegomena), althongh 
the text they present resta only upon a limited number of MSS, 
The Bulak editions are mdispensable, as they alone give the whole 
tanith. For tho first of them, in one folio, that of 1857 (1274 
A. H,), the learned Nasr al Hurint apparently used a copy of the 
MS sent to Abd al Aziz I, the Merinid ruler of Fez, from Egypt 
in 1096 (798 A. A), containing » number of tmargimal notes. 
Other local MSS seem to have been used for the editions im seven 
tomes of 1867 (1284 A. H.) wand 1872 (1989 A. H.). It is doubt- 
ful whether the Beirut editions of ai Mubaddama repose on any 
other authority. Some of the difficuities of the modern editor hnve 
been hinted at by Duncan Blaxk MeDonald in his‘ (ollation from 
the Prolegomena of Ihw Khaldun.’ Only with s more adequate 
critical apparatus than has hitherto been available can an edition 
of the Arabic text be construed that shall in all respects meet 
scientific demands; and only from such a text should thet com- 
plote translation into come western language be made which ia so 
urgently demanded in view of the growing importance wttached by . 
students of history, philosophy, sociology, economies, and pedagogy 
to the ideas of the greatest of Aral) historians. 

What is needed, in the first place, is a survey of all extant MSS. 
Brockelmann lists some of them: and Seybold adds others. But 
there are many omissions, and fresh material has been discovored. 
The notices of these acholars should be enpplemented. Such an 
attempt is here made. There can, of course, be no claim to com- 
pleteness. It hay not always been possible to verify the existence: 
or trace the location of MSS referrod to by earlier writers. No 
dookt many MSS of Itm Khalduw oxist in various Muslim: coun 
tries where no search has yet been made for them, in mosques, 
public libraries, and private collections, With more facilities 7 
in former times, the geal of a Schulz or a Griberg would ascuredt 
today be more amply rewarded. It would be well if men in the 
diplomatic service, missionaries, physicians, resident: scholars, and 
travelers were willing to:make inquiries and ta communicate thee 
resulta of their investigations. 

In the following list the places where MSS of Ibn Khaldum are 
known to exist huye been arranged in alphabetical order, A brief 
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list has been aubjoined of localities where it has been satay: 

by scholars, at one time or another, that MSS existed, though it is 

‘at present impossible to trace their whereabouts. in all such 

instances the eource is indicated whance the information bas been 

received. 

Berlin Al Mukaddoma 0363-9364. Cp, W. Ablwardt, Ver- 
seichnix der arabischen Handerchrifien mm der KE. 
Hofbibliothek 2u Beriim, 1887 i, 

Cairo Tarikh, National Library 65; 184. MSS in al Athar. 
Al rikla, a focetmile Jouned by Zachi Pasha to Pro- 
fessor (osanova in Paris. It contains additions to 
the autobiography made by Ibn Khaidun in 1405 
(807 A. TH. ). partly confirming, partly correcting, the 
account of Ahmed Ibn Arabshah and others az to Ibn 
Khaldun’s relations to Timur. Cp, T. Husssin, La 
philosophic goctale d'Tba Khaldoun, O18. 

Constant- Nuri Osmaniyes 3065-70; Yeni Jami 888 (not 583, as 

inople Brockelmann states); Raghib 978: Ibrahim Pasha 
863-9. Cp. Seybold, Verzeichnis der arabischen Hess. 
d. K. Universifitsbibliothek 2u Tibingan, 107, 

Fez Kitab al ‘Thar, Jami al Karawiyin 1266. Jacob 
Griberg of Hemai, Gotland, heard of this MS in 
Tangier late in 1821, and sent a learned sharif to 
secure « trankerint, but never received it, xa be: was 
removed to Tripoli in January 1822. Cp. Nolta 
intorno alla famosa opera istorica di Ibn Khaldun, 
1834. In the beginning of lis Mukaddama, of which 
Griberg saw a copy in ‘Tangier, Ibn Khaldun declares 
that he had sent 4 copy of al ‘Ibar to the mosque of 
al Karawiyin at Fez (Bulak ed. 1867, 1, p. 7). This 
phrase does not occur either in Quatremére’s adition 
or de Slane’s translation. But de Slane knew the 

weave from the Cairene MS. Cp. Introduction 
pp. evii-tix, Alfred Bel reveuled the existence of 
this MS. Cp. his Catalogue des livres arabes de ta 
biiliothéque de ia mosque ¢@ Et Garouiyin ad Fes, 
1918, p. 6 In JA Juillet-Sept. 1923, E. Lévi- 
Provencal gives an account of two MSS, of which 














Khaldun’s sieudtate occurs. At the end of Vol. V 
the name of the copyist, Abdallah. b. Hasan walad 
al Fuhuri, ocours, who furnished it in Tamadan 798 
(June-July, 1396), 

Leiden Part of Al ‘Thar, 1350. Cp. Mi J: de Gioeje and M. 
Th. Houtsma, Catalogue Codicum araticorum Bibl. 
ead. Leugduno-Balanne 1, 1888. Sevbold |. « men- 
tions also 767, which may be the transcript obtained 
in Tripoli by Griberg. Al Mukaddama 176, in pos-. 
session of J. Brill. Cp. M. T. Houtema, Catal, gue 
d'une collection de manuscripts arabes et livres sl 
fenants d la mawon J. Brill, 1889. 


Lewingrad Al Mukaddama 505, 5050, 505b, Cp. Victor Rosen, 
Notices somniaires dex manuscrite arabes dela Muse 
Asialique a St. Petersbourg, 1881, p. 115 ff. 


London British Museum, Al ‘Ibar 1237-1238; 9575; add. 23, 
-_ 271; 23,272. Al mukeddama, Suppl. 477. Brockel- 
mann gives 934, 279, On the important Add. 23, 
471-23, 272 ep. William Wright, in the Palaco- 
graphical Soctely. Facaimiles of MSS and inserip- 
fiona (Oriental Serie), 1875-03. It wems to have 
heen transcribed for the author in Egypt. The 
genealogical titles were inserted in both volumes by 
the uuthor himself; and he has also added many 
marginal notes, containing history down to shout 
the year 803 (1400-1401 A.D.). Plate LXXXTV 
exhibits hie own hand, On Suppl. 477, which at tho 
end hos the author's colophon with the date of com-. 
position 1978 (779 A. H.) cp, Charles Rieu, Supple- 
meni to the Catalogue of the Arabic MSS in the 
British Mus. 1894, p. 208. Op, also Catalogus 
codicum MSS orientalium qui in Museo Britannico 
assernantur. Pars, II Codices arabicos complectena, 
1846-71. 


Madrid Bibliotheca nacional, Al ‘Ibar 117, 650. Op. PF. 
Guillen F. Robles, Catalogo de loz manuseritos arabes” 
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existente en la bibl, nacional, Madrid 1889. Biblio- 
theea Escorial, Reinsud in Bibliographis Universelle 
maintains that there 1s an wutograph copy of a trent- 
ise on the Muslim religion by Ibn Khaldun in this 
library ; and the author of the article on Im Khalid 
in the Enciclopedia italiana wssigns to the same palbse 
a treatise on logic written for the son of Muhammad 
V, the Nasrid ruler of Granada. Neither is men- 
tioned by Hartwig Derenbourg in his Les Manu- 
serits de U'Escuriale 1, 1884; [1 1893, Bot this 
catalogue does not includé the religious works, ending 
with No, 788, 

Al ‘Ibar,'373.. Cp. W. Aumer, Die arnbivchen Hand-. 
schriften des K. Hof-und Staatsbibliolhek tu 
Miinchen, 1866, There are also excerpts from Ibn 
Khaldun in 654: Ausziige aue den Reaal Ikhwan 
al Safa. 

Bodleyan. Al ‘Ibar 830-341. Cp, Uri Nicoll, Biftio- 
theeae Rodleyanae codicum orientalium MSS. Cata- 
logus, 1787-1835. Also quoted as 124, 125. 

Biblioth4que nationule. Mukaddama, ‘bar, Rudla. 
1577-1535. Suppliment 742 7. 1636 — 745 is aup- 
posed to be spurious. Cp. W. McGuekin de Slane, 
Calalogua des manuscrifs arabes de la bibliothéque 
nafionale, 1BS3. 

3-5. “Ihar. Cp, Christian Friedrich Seybold, Ver- 
seichnis der armbischen Handschriften d. K. Univer- 
silaisbibliothek su Tiibingen, 1907. Vol I! and 
parte of VI and VII of Bulak ed. 

Tarnikh 3507 etal. Cp, Seybold, 1. ¢. 

Mukaddama 816-816, Cp. Gustay Fliigel, Die an- 
hischen, persischen und lirkischen Ifss. d. K. KK. Hof- 
bibliothek zu Wien, 1865-67. 

Bibliotheca Lindesiana, at Haigh Hall. 491-497. 
Mulhaddama, ‘Tbar and Ritla 7 vols. Cp, Jas. b. 
Lindsay, A Handlist of Oriental MSS, Ar-Pers- 
Turkish, Edinburgh, 1398. 
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Algiers Bo puree ng 
- Kihia, Notices ot Bxrtrqits, 1849 p. TI, 
Beirut Whether any local MS was used for the editions of 
al Mukaddama, 1879, 1886, 1900, and 1904 is x 
tain. This has been assumed particularly in’ the case 
of that of 1900 which is eupplied with vowel signs. ‘ 
Cp. McDonald, |. «. } 


Cambridge A Cambridge MS is referred to by Griberg, L. o.;:and 
de Socy mentions that a transiation of the Cambridge 
MS by Dr. Samuel Lee wax announced in 1837. But 
neither HE. H. Paliner, Descriptive Catalogue of the 
MSS in the Cambridge Library, 1870, nor Edward 
G. Browne, A Handlist of the Muharwmedan MSS 
in the Cambridge Library, 1900, nor hia A Supple- 
mentary Handiist of the Muhammedan MSS in the 
Libraries of the Universily and Colleges of Cum 
bridge, 1922, knows of any such MS. It is possible 
that the MS belonged to Dr. Lee. 


‘Shéla _—_An incomplete MS of al ‘Thar was said to exist at this 
near Sale esr a ll acm DR Cp. Notizia; 








Tangier , Fe ee A MS was found by Griberg in the 
principal mosque of which he secured a transcript. 
Cp. Notizia, 1834. 
































From the position of the Dardic languages al the extreme north 
of India, we might well expect to find foren elements in them. It 
has been noticed that a few Dardic nouns are connected with eqniva- 
lonts used in, Burushaeki, a puzaling unclassified language spoken 
in the mountains north of the Dardie region.* More remarkable 
is the fact that a Burushaski verb is represented in Pashai, the 
westernmost variety of Dardic, Most of the Dariic languages have 
for the verb ‘die’ words from the mr-basis; one has ndié-, com 
nected with Sanekrit mag- (perish); and Pashai has /é-, which 
Grierson leaves nnexplained.* Burushoski fr- (die), which seems 
to have a variant form ¢r-,* shows us the foren basis of Iv, 

fam not aware that ihe Dravidian dement of Dardic has heen 
noticed. In Girwi, a ventral variety of Dardic, we find thos (head). 
Initial fr, widely kept in Dardic or changed to ## thru unvoicing 
of the r, has become fh in Girwi fha (three), We may therefore 
‘Assume that this came from *tlis or *tlaus, with IT (like r in the 
sume position) reduced to the wenkest audible sound that could he 
uttered after f. This *tids or *tlnus representa the Dravidian word 
for ‘head’: Kui Meu, Géndi fala, Telugu tale, Tulu tore, Kanara 
fale, Tamil talai, The southern Dravidian forms seem to have the 
hasis *falea, with ¢ changed to i or Jost* But Kui tfaw indicates 
*falos as an older form. And with displacement of |, aa in the 
‘Kui word, *falog becomes nearly the same az the basis inferred 
from Dardie this. | 

Dravidian zn, which made Brihui d (< 2d), Gondi h (<a), 
Kui s, Kurukh-Malto ¢ (<st) and southern n. is represented in 
Malto toro<*znoro (mouth) and the equivalent Telugu noru:* 
Grierson leaves the origin of Pashai dor (mouth) unexplained.‘ 
Evidently dar is vonneeted with northern Dravidian *zdoro< 
*Enord, 


* [Anguiatic Burrey of India, vol. §, pt zip @ 

"Gricrem, Pittca Languages, p. 68 (Lowden, 1000). 

*L. &. f, yol. 6, pt. 2, p. BOA. 

‘4. J. Ph, wil, 40, p, &2 

SA. F, Ph. vol 44, p. 71. 

*Gricrenn, Piideoo Langwages 
if 177 
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naticet, neti md in. other forms with suffixal +." Malto ms 
seems to show the hasic form of Dravidian ‘nose’; southern 
mikiu and mégu have ke<gg<yw ond g<gw, derived from the 
histue-filling w which was added after the « was lost. Gandi 
mustdr (noe) is a compound, with an ending derived from the 
worl *znoro.® Kui muqyéli (nose) could have come from *mug . 
<—* mug... <*muw...<mue..., 88 Kui hos lost atten 
mididl «, Its ending seems to lack parallels in ordinary Dravidian; 
hutit resembles that of nabAflt (nose) in Kanjari, an Aryan tongue 
supposed to have a Dravidian basis.” The endings of Dardic nate! 

adeir and other r-forms may be derived from Dravidian equivalents. 

The basis of Brihui san (eye) seema to be represented by Tamil 
ton. Of an older form of the basis logan with » or gh, it would 
Sage sin Hie seitial 7 88 well aa the added nasal in Dardic words for 

“eye *: Khowar yeld (a variant of ef#) and Pashai ani. Nasalied 
vowels, corresponding to the an of the Pashai word, are found in 
many Indic equivalents of Sanskrit oki: they likewise could have 
come from blending with the Dravidian word. 

The form of Garwi their (hand) iz queer"* Apparently the + 
tome from Kiwr (foot); and the A may have come from Liur, 
The remaining “foi seems to be a blend of Eranian dast and 
Dravidian bai (hand), with ¢ combining the dentality of Aryan 
and the voicelessness of Dravidian. 

Bashgali, a western variety of Dardic, has dwi as a variant of 
uit (hand), This dui is apparently the souree of Brilhui da 
(hand), the i being aseimilated in accord with Brahmi ba for "het 
(mouth), beside Kurokh bat, Kanara bayi, Tamil raji. 

Wakhi, an Eranian tongue spoken north of the Dardic region, 
has mis (nose), with unexplained m.“* We may assume that mis 
came from the Dravidian root found in Brahui hamus (nose 
< *mouth-nose), Gindi muasér (nose < *nose-mouth) and Malto 
mH LEO, 

Washington, D.C, Eowis #H. Torrie 


"Lh. BE, vol. 8, pt: 2, p. 532; Grierson, Pitios Languages, p. TO, 

"A.J. Ph, vol, 44, p. TU. 

"fh. & 1, vol. 11, p. 100, 

u Grierece, Piéson. Longuages, p, 73. 

"Grierson, Ishkashmi, Zebaki, ond Yarghulami, p, 00 (London, 1920). 
Wakhi often palatalizes velar vowels, as in -yid = Peralan ged [ear}. 
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Notes on Cappadocian Tablets 


The Cappadocian sign Rp— 

FoR THE FiuST Time it is possible to state positively that the 
above sign has the value 1/4. In PSHA, Nov. 1883, p. 18f,, 
Professor A. HL Sayce published a transliteration and translation 
of a Cappadovian tablet, in line 2 of which he translates, “six and 
one quarter (?) shekels”” From his transliteration, not having 
geen the original, I judge thot the sign he read conjecturally 1/4 
(pir) is the same sign discuseed here. If this is the cate, Sp per: 
ently without-sny proof at his disposal, Sayce haz correctly guesse 
the value of the sign. The signs 4p— and Ag— are listed by 
Contenau in Trente Tableties Cappadoctennes. He tentatively ae- 
signs the value 1/6 to both sigus (p. 77). Proof that the former 
equals 1/4 is found in two tablets in the James B. Nies Collection 
of Cappadocian tablets at Yale. Reading the value 1/4 where this 
sign occurs in NBC 3778: 3-6, we have: 25 TUG=** [-din-a-bu-um 
ub-lam 7-i/4 #qiv ta kasab(db)-st-nw 3 ma-na 1-1/4 salu, 
“25 garments [din-abum brought to ma; at 7-1/4 shekels each, 
the silver for them is 3 minne, 1-1/4 shekels.” The mathematical 
calenlation involved here is 26% 7-1/4 shekels = 181-1/4 shekels 
or 3 minas, 1-1/4 shekels. The only value for the sign in question 
which will balance this equation is 1/4. The first ten lines of 
NBO 1653 read as follows: 
tI LU id Ha-be-o-id trait-o-ni 1! aheep which Halusla brought to 





mer 
lib-ba $50 a-ne /7 diglu keshim = Therefrom, 4 sheep for 17 shekels of 
silver 
te-od-au 2 0 ena 8-5/) diglhu veu aolil; @ sheep for 9-1/4 shekels 
teed-nu f LU ona vou wold; 1 alwep for 
1/6 digh: ta-dl-ia 4-1/6 ahekela you sold; 
i LU 8-2/8 iigqia 16 ie a-di-in L sheep for 3-2/5 shekels, 16 de I pold; 
1 LU ena 3 Hglu o-di-in L sheep for 5 ahekels I sold; 
2 LU tae bit Jar-vi-ni 2 aheep in our Mt farri 
fe-ob-hu nupbar kasbien you shut op. Total of the ailver 
L/2 mane 9-1/6 figha karhim 1/2 mina, 0-1/0 shekels of allver. 


Tt is evident that the total in line 10 is obtained by adding together 
the prices for the various sheep. For convenience let all the items 
he redured to shekels. The total, 1/2 mina, 9-1/6 shekels — 




















99-1,/6 shekela. ‘On the basis of 180 de— 1 shekel, a well known 
fact, 3-2/8 shekels, 15 Se— 3-3/4 shokela, The following equation — 
‘may therefore be formed: 17 -- 9-1/4 -+- 4-1/6 +- $-3/4-- ih R 

39-1/6, It will be seen that in this equation any fmection whatever 
might be substituted for the sign read 1/6, but no other value is: 
possible for the sign read 1/4, no matter what fraction is substi- 
tuted for 1/6. Since there are 4 wedges in the sign 1/4 and 6 
in the other it is very. probable that the latter is really 1/6. These 
two sign vulues are of interest because, 60 far ay is known, they 
were never used in Babylonia or Assyria. The question is therefore 
raise] whether the Cappadocians invented them or adopted: them 
from some other source. 





The causative elem of the werb 

The daf'el form of ull yerbs with a weak first radical (except 9) 
in Cappadocian becomes a sif'el> from abdlu, i-si-betu NBO 
1711:6. But when the first radical is strong, the regular daf‘el 
is used: from dagdlu, w-dd-a8-ga-al-si-ma BIN TV, 6:11. That 
the nse of Saf'el or aif'el was determined by phonetic principles 
and that it was not merely the arbitrary peculiarity of certain 
verbs is shown by the fact that when & verb which would otherwike 
have 4 «, is ised with the M formation, the # returns: from abdlu, 
ui-fi-bi-el BIN IV, 6:6. Many other examples of these points 
have been collected which | hope to publish soon in ‘a fuller treat- 
ment of the subject, A comparison of thia Cappadocian causative 
stem with that of Old Akkadian, on the basis of Ungnad’s Materi- 
alien zur Altakkaditchen Sprache, MVAG, 20 (2), shows that 
with regard to the use of ¢ instead of §, Cappadocian stands between 
the usage of Akkad and that of the Third Ur Dynasty, In tha 
texts of Akkad 4 ix used with verbs whose first radical lx either 
weak or strong; in Cappadocian’ the « is restricted to verbs B+ 
weak (except }); in the Ur Dynasty it is not used at-all. These 
facts suggest a closer relationship of Cappadocinn to the language 
of the Kingdom of Akkad than to that of the Third Ur Dynasty. 





The god Fa and Yah 
It was long ago suggested by Professor Homme! that possibly 


the Babylonian Ka is to be identified with the Weat Semitic Yuh. 
Professor Clay has aleo expressed himself as-belleving that thia 





basis Seiji ee trarla ane, wn; *-2-u, a. ia-u, The god 
Ea is written both é-a and e-a, The god Ea appears in Cappadocian 
names in both these forms: e. g., E-a-dan, and E-a-dar. Appar- 
ently the strongest evidence yet discovered that Ea— Yah is found 
in the writing of the name E-a-tar os J-o-dar in BIN TV, 6:13 / 
9:5, 7, 11, 28/91:5, 11, 13/NBC 8781:3, 6, 20. Unfor- 
tunately it can not be demonstrated absolutely that Ba-dar and 
fa-3ar represent the same individual, but since both appear aa 
agents of Bushukin, it is highly probable that they are identical, 


The name element Nin-Subur 

‘Nin-Subur hes the Semitic value “J-li-ab-raf (of. Deimel, 
Pantheon Babylonicum, p. 220). That it isto be read with thie 
vilue in Cappadocian names is indicated by the following: Gimil- 
Hi-abrat, father of Pozur-Ishtur appears in NBC 190: 4 (case), 
as Gimil-¢Nin-Subur; the same individual appears in NBC. 1762: 9 
as Gimit-ta-ab-re-ai, The first syllable of ¢f-{i-ah-rad is here elided 
with the laat syllable of Gimil, which incidentally gives evidence 
that Gimil is the correct reading of the sign SO as an element 
in personal names. For # fuller phonetic writing of the element 
Nin-Subvr ef. NBC 3676: 17, I-fa-ab-ra-at-ba-ni. 


The month Hubur 
The eleventh month jn the list of old Assyrian months published 
by Ehelolf and Landsberger, ZDMG 74, p, 218, is hibur (hubur). 
The name of » Cappsdocian month paralleling each of the old 
Assyrian months except this one has previously been found. The 


‘tablet NBO 1669 furnishes the name of the remaining month, 


g with line 20, this tablet reads, if-du ha-mud-lim df 

Bu-ca-su wardh hu-bur li-mu-um A-ku-lum, “From. the official 
period of Buzazu, the month Hubur, the eponymy of Akutum.” 
Probably the same month name ie an element in the Cappadocian 
personal name Gimil-hu-tur, “present of the month Hubur,” but 
compare the phrase Tmmu hubur, Creation Tablets ITT: 23, $1, ete. 


J, STEPHENS. 
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AARON EMBER, 1878-1926. 





Dr. Aaron Ember, Professor of Egyptology at Johns Hopkins 
University, lost his life in a terrible tragedy which oceurred at his 
residence at Windsor Hills, Baltimore, Md., in the early morning 
of May 31. He ond Mrs. Ember had Leber entertaining friends 
antil o late hoor, and must have gone to sleep immediately after 
retiring, Apparently less than an hour after the guests had de 
purted, chance passers-by noticed smoke pouring from the houge, 
and attempted without euccess to arouse the family. Jnet what 
happened in that house after the inmates did awaken will never be 
known. Mrs. Ember, attempting to eave her mvalid six-year old 
son, was overcome and burned to death with her child before aid 
conld reach her, and » similar fnte overtook the maid. Profesor 
Ember, fearfully burned, mannged to reach the roof of the side 
porch, and was helped to the ground, where he was with difficulty 
restrained from rushing into the blazing house again in search of 
his wife and child. Fire engines: which had been. summoned 
arrived too late to save the lives of those left in the hous: Pro- 
fessor Ember was hurried to the hospite! where he died of his burns 
the following day, In the brief intervals in which he was fully 
conseious he could give very little account of the tragedy except 
that the family awoke to find the house in flames, and that Mrs. 
Ember told him to get the manuscript of the book he was writing 
while she saved Robert. Professor Ember is survived by two chil- 
dren, Theodore, twelve, and Ruth, ten years old, who happened to 
Lite visiting relatives on the night of the fire, and so escaped the 
fate of the other members of the family. 

Professor Ember was born in Russia, Dec, 25, 1878. He came 
to America as a child of eight, and was educated in the public 
sehools of Baltimore, graduating from the Baltimore City College 
im 1597. He entered Johns Hopkins in the fall of that year, took 
his Hachelor’s degree in 1901 and his Doctor's degree in 1904, 
having served nx Fellow in Semitic languages during tho preceding 
year 1903-1904. From 104-1910 he was Rayner Fellow in Semi- 
tic, during which period he became a regular member of the Fao 
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ulty, being appointed Instructor in Semitic Languages in 1906, 
and Associate in 1909. In 1914 he was advanced to Associate 
Professor, which position he held until 1924, when in recognition 
of his Egyptological researches he was maile Professor of Egypt- 
olory, 

Professor Ember’s work was concerned chiofly with the estab- 
lishment of the fact that Egyptian is a member of the Semitig 
family of speech. He was the first to discover the phonetic laws 
which govern the relationship between Egyptian and Semitic, and 
to place the Semitic character of Egyptian beyond question. The 
value of these Egyptological investigations has been recognized by 
Oriental scholars both here and abroad. 

Professor Ember'’s untimely death has broken the threads of a 
number of scientific activities, some of which can hardly continne: 
without him. His magnum opus on the linguistic affinities be- 
tween Keyptian and Semitic of which the first part dealing with 
the phonetic relations was in an advanced stage of preparation, 
though saved from the fire, is badly burned, and it may not be 
possible to accomplish anything like complete restoration. 

In conjunction with myself he was preparing a Hebrew Gram- 
mar intended to present not only the essential features of the lan- 
guage, but alao the essence of the language itself, About a quarter 
work will be completed. 

Professor Ember was co-editor with President Cyrus Adler of 
Dropsie College, Philadelphia, of the Haupt Anniversary Volume, 
a series of Oriental studies in honor of Professor Paul Haupt’ 
fortieth year ns Director of the Oriental Seminary of Johns Hop- 
kins University. It eeeme that practically all the proof for this 
volume had been corrected and sent to the printer before the fire, 

He wns also co-editor with Dr, 8. Schiffer of Paris of a new 
international Oriental Journal, Oriens, the first number of which 
had just appeared. 

Professor Ember is the suthor of a number of urticles on Semitic 
and Egyptian philology. His work on the Piuralis Intenszivuz in 
Hebrew and his numerous papers on Semito-Egyptian relations are 

















tho most important. He has an extensive article on Partial Assi- 
nvilation in Egyptian in the Haupt Sasioosty Neen ede 
aes on Boypto-Semilic Elymologies in the first number of | Driens. 
| r Ember was prominent in Jewish educational circles i in 
‘Baltimore. ‘He was a Director of the Jewish Board of Educatic 

whieh exercises supervision over the various Talmud-Torah schools 
of the city. He was also deeply interested in the cultural side of 
Zionism, being thoroughly convinced of the importance for Judua- 
ism of the establishment of a center of Jewish life and activity in 














He was a confirmed book-lover, and had succeeded in: accumn- 
lating what was probably one of the best Semitic Libraries in this 
country, About half of this library was housed in his roony at the 
University and so escaped destruction, That section which he 
crab home is badly dumnaged, but not an utter loss, though what 

proportion of it is worth saving ia still uncertain. 

_ Professor Ember was imbuel with true Hopkins enthusiasm for 
original research in his choven field. On several occasions he me- 
ceived offers which were financially attractive, to teach Hebrew, 
Aramuic, and Arabic elsewhere, but in every case ho preferred to 
remain where he was in order that he might be freer to follow his 
Egyptological investigations. He wns un optimist and an idenlist, 
He wus alwnya hoping for and expecting the best, and the prin- 
ciples that guiiled his actions were of the highest type. Goo¢ 
natore, true kindliness, and loyalty to his ideals and his: friends 
were striking attributes of his character. 

His shocking death bas created » void in the hearts of those 
who knew and Joved him. Not only will he be sadly missed in the 
Oriental Seminary in which he worked ior so many years, but the 
fortes fighting ii a materialistic age to uphold the essential im- 
portance of the humanities, will have been weukened by the loss 
of a faithful, self-ascrificing, and valiant aeeker after truth. 
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A Condensed Dictionary, tngtick Perks, i A. Vanw Bax, 
Constantinople, and Oxromm Universrry Press, American 
Branch, New York: 1924. 720 pp. 

This hook opens with an official testimonial from the Turkish 
Navy Department and a report of experta who are members of 
American educational institutions ‘in Constantinople, In both 
documents this book is recommended in the most flattering way 
and, after examination, we nrust agree with the judgment expressed 
‘inthem. This dictionary is a work to which the author has applied 
much knowledge and great Inbor. It is « very useful book of which 
people have Jong had need, because there has been no sitisfactory 
English-Turkish dictionary, especially for the spoken, modern 
Turkish languige, a= distinct from the literary. 

But even remarkable works have their defects, and some exist 
in our dictionary. In the first place, we cunnot agree with the 
system of transliteration. This criticism is directed not only 
against the author, but also aguinet the members of the Committee 
of experts; because the adopted system of transliterstion “ ig: the. 
result of many discussions of the author with » committees of 
leading ‘Turkish scholare of the American institutions in Con- 
étantinople.” Many years ago a system of (ransliierition tor 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkish. languages was prepared by tho best 
Orientalists in the world. This system has been published by the 
British Academy and approved by the Internntiona] Congress of 
Orientalists. Moreover, this system is tho standard transliteration 
in the United Stutes and hes been udopted by the Library of 
Congress at Washington. It therefore seems to me thut if was not 
néorseary to invent a new system and, if that of the British Academy 
is imperfect, {t was enongh to introduce some corrections. But 
such are not whut we find in this new system. 

For instance, in this transliteration “tree” — dy (instead. of 
aghdy, as in the system of the Br. Ac.); but 4j in Turkish meane 
“hungry” which word our author transliterates by “dich”; it is 
not correct because our author himself writes.“ djugmag “ and not 
“Achugmay” (the same root “to hunger”). And if we write 
“geh.” hungry, it will he confused with “dch,” open! (Imperat, 
of to open}. 
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transliteration of guttural gh is faulty. In the 

word “mountain” (dagh) ihe author writes dj, but: in “te 

scream ” (baghirmag), birmag, and omits not only gh, but also 

the author abandons his aystem and writes ag instead of a, e. gE. 
yaghuyor (it reins). 

Further we huve chojougja, childish (instead of chojougeha). 


Chojougja is & combination which is impossible of pronw ition 5 
let tho author pronounce ja after g and he will get inevitably 
chojougja. 


We often have errors in the transliteration of the vowels. 1s it 
possible that the anthor, a native Turk, does not see the different 
sounds represented by u in dush gapu (storm door, dish qapou) ¥ 

Mr. Vahid Bey says in his preface that “this work has been 
prepared chiefly for foreigners,” and we think that all thesa ques- 
tions of pronunciation will furnish many complications for 

Also we think the anthor’s assertion is erroneous that “in Turk- 
ish ag epoken today there is practically no accent.” Till the 
present time in all the grammars, dictionaries, ete. we have always 
been told that the accent in the Turkish language is on the last 
ayllabla, 

There are also some defects in translation. For example “ pen- 
name,” nanu miistear, and “surname,” mahlas. Permit me to 
remark that pen-name is mahlas, and if the author has doubts he 
can find it in A History of Olteman Poetry by the late world-known 
orientalist E. J. W. Gibb. Although many new European words 
are in the dictionary of Vahid Bey, nevertheless there ara many 
omissiims. For instance, there is not “airplane” and for fayyire 
(nirpline) we must look under “monoplane.” “Radio” jg ulao 
also missing, because telsiz means  wiralesa.” 

In spite of the defects which we have mentioned we must sa 
that the work of Vahid Bey is the best among all the dictionaries 
of this kind. Our notes must not be offensive to the author, ba- 
cause he beging his preface by the following quotation: “un dic 
tionnaire, on ne sauraft trop le rédire, n'est jamais une wuvre 
parfaite.” 





N. N. Mazrreovrren.. 
Columbia Untversity. 
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The Indian Buddhist Iconography, mainly based on the Sadhana- 
mala and other (sic) cognate Tantric texts of rituals, B. 
Buatracnanyya. Oxford: Oxronn Univmnsrry Puss, 1924. 
Sm. gto; xxiv, xxix, 220 and 69 plates and index. 


This is a well documented volume and will he indispensable to 
all scholars interested in Mahiyina theology and in the identifica- 
tion of Mahiyina, especially Vajrayana deities. These deities ure 
classified according ta the Dhyini Buddhas from whom they ema- 
nate’ Here, then, is not eo much a polytheiem as « polymorphic 
thetam. As Sukricarya remarks, the forms of deities are deter- 
mined and produced by the relation which exists between the wor- 
shipper and the object of worship, So, too, a Hindu deity may be 
addressed az ‘Thou that dost take the forms imagined by thy 
worshippers.’ In the last analysis the forms are modes of thought 
and means by which it is sought to adumbrate, understand, and 
apprehend an impersonal Absolute. Mr. Bhattacharyya (p. 164) 
brings out this position in Buddhism very clearly, quotmg the 
Advayavajraaitigraha as follows: “The divinities are manifesta- 
tions which are naturally non-existent. Wherever there is mani- 
testation it must be Sunya m essence." To take a specific Instance; 
in yab-yum images, Sunya in the form of Horuka embraces Sunya 
in the form of Nairiitma, and the dual image adumbrates the bliss 
of Nirvana. This /s, indeed, but a visual rendering of an iiea 
alrendy exressed in Brhaddranyaka Upanisad IV. 3 where the 
Brahman is explained by dnanda, in the original sense of the word. 

The Sidhanamila is a collection of descriptive formulae designed 
to be used by those who desire to evoke the mental image of a given 
deity for purposes of worship, or more especially, of plastic reali- 
sation in painting or sculpture. The artist (sidheaka, mantrin or 
‘yogin), in order to accomplish his purpes¢, must first effect an 
‘imaginative self-identification with the form evoked, and then only 
proceed to the handiwork. But surely the author is mistaken in 
supposing that only Buddhists believed in and practised such a 
aelf-jdentifieation with the deity. As Hindus say, Devo bhtitod, 





‘Thin arrangement has a logical air, tht Joxamensh’ hs the origina lof 
many Buddhist divinities are unknown, and others are connected with 
more than onw Dbyfini Buddhas, o classification by types [Bodbisattvas, 
Tirks, Lokupilas, etc.) would have heen much more convenient 











‘normal life the self takes the form of the fluctuations of the mind- 
stulf, in concentration there must be ‘identification of conseious- 
ness. with the presented: idea* and ‘fusion with the nature of the 
object to he contemplated,” and devotion to the deity is specially 
mentioned as providing « suitable object for the practice, And us 
Sukrackrya remarks, it is only from mental vision that the imager 
should establish the images to be set up in temples. The truth is 
that searvely anything in Indian religious experience or method is 
sectarian, except the specific theologies, A well known example of: 
this is the simultaneous appearance of iconolatry in Hinduism and 
Buddhiam as a result of the development of ‘loving devotion * 
(bhiktt). 

Another point on which we disagree with the author is connected 
with the Brahma-kupdla carried by certain Buddhist deitive. Mr. 
‘Bhattacharyya supposes that in this way “the Buddhists attompted 
to exhibit the superiority of their gods over thom of the Brih- 
manical faith.’ This ill aveords with the Buddhist-Hindu entente 
80 characteristic of the Tantric period, and reads like the suggestion 
of w Victorian missionary; the explanation is altogether too facile, 
If, ne the author tells us, the colors, weapons and daenas of the 
Buddhist deities all had ‘deep spiritual meanings, why not also 
in this case? And in fact Siva himself is represented in more than 
ons way as Brahma-slayer, In the Karma Purina he cuts off one 
of the five heads of Brahmi: he wears a (Brahmi-)impila in his 
hair, und often a garland of heads. Very likely the heuds go back 
to Siva’s old connoctiona with the burning ground, and may have 
received a subsequent interpretation, but certainly in Hindu qayth- 
ology they seem to imply the nature of an eternal being, who in 
the course of his cosmic activity must terminate the lives of the 
Brahmi of innumerable kal pas, and some such meaning is prolubly 
to be sought in Buddhist symbology ulso, whore it is probably a. 
borrowing from Saiviam. And what about the Baddhist divinity 
known as Buddhakapala? 

So again in the case of Parnasavari, and others who trample upon 
Ganesa. It is not likely that this represents * animosity to Hin- 











duiem, but a misunderstanding of a Hindu type, Ganeda ig Vigh- 
nedvurn, the master and remover of difficulties: but if as Mr. 


oe 


Bhattacharyya says the Buddhists called him Vighna, ‘ obstaele, 
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it is day Yo understand that they might have imagined « form of 


some deity, represented as overcoming the ‘ obstacle.” 

Most of the illustrations consist of drawings, new or old, which 
have only an elucidatory value: others are from photographs of 
aticient sculptures, in some cases of importance 4s works Of wTT, 
and we are glad to have these properly identified. 

The volume ie well printed, bound and indexed, but contains too 
mMAny typographical errors, far more indeed than are given in the 
list of errata. 

Awanta K. CooMARASWAMY, 

Miwom of Fine Aris, Boston. 


The Song of Songs. A Symposium by Max L. Manaon, James 
A. Moxtoomeny, Watten Woovsumn Hrs, Faaxnutx Ep- 
ameron, Tueornie J. Mxex, and Witrren H. Scmorr, 
editor. Philadelphia, Tux Commercruat Museum, 1924. 
120 pip. 


This volume contains six papers presented to the Oriental Olub 
of Philadelphia, May 10, 1923. * How the Song of Songs entered 
the Canon ® jx diseased by Margolis, In eo far aa the question is 
answered at all, + is by two important suggestions. The notion 
of canonicity has itself a history, and there may have been rival 
canans. It is worth while following up these hints. But our limita- 
tions should be recognized. The history of the canon is the history of 


the criticism of the canon. Our knowledge of « fixed canon begins: 


with the recorded debates among the rabbis as to whether this or that 
book “made the hands unclean,” possessed ench a sanctity as to 
render necessary a ritual ablation of the hands after contact with 
them before profane objects were touched. This Pharisaic custom 
naturally led to a critical movement by which the number of books 
publicly read or especially cherished was reduced and arranged in 
a definite order. The latter half of the second century of our era 
seems to mark the end of the process. Beyond the period in which 
these questions were discussed we cannot go except by conjecture. 
Nevertheless, wo vannot help asking what Kind of sanctity was 
ascribed to certain books, and how it came to be attached to them, 
before the custom arose and the conser 
prevalent idea of am early canon, understood precisely as it was 





quent critical sifting. The 
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in later times, into which books were formally admitted by some 
authoritative body, reste au insecure foundations. Margolis ques- 


tions, on good grounds, the position of many critics who assume 
such a canonization, first of the Law, then of the Prophets, and 
finally of the Writings, und eceks to explain Daniel's place in the 
third division by its having been written after the completion of 
the prophetic vanon. Cp, my articles ‘Canon, Critical View? in 
the Jewish Encyclopaedia, and ‘Daniel’ in the Encyclopaedia 
Americana, In very early times certain utterances, oral or writ- 
ten, were considered aa sacred because they were looked wpon as 
inspired. “A torah taught, a prophetic word spoken, a sang sung, 
each of the three genres was regarded as a work of inspiration.” 
Hence the author infers that “the three parts of the canon origi- 
nhuted simultaneously and each grew to its present dimensions by 
long evolution.” There can be no donbt aa to the evolution: but 
the equal length of this evolution may be questioned. It is diffienlt 
to suppose that any part of the Writings goes back to the days of 
the earliest law-codes or prophetic oracles. More significant is the 
stiggestion as to & rivalry between priests and prophets, priests 
and priests, prophete and prophets, strictly religious and more 
moular meshal poets, So far as priests and prophets Ate concern- 
ed, we know of such rivalry in the royal period. “Each camp,” 
mye Margolis, “had its canon, its standard of classicity.” This 
le indeed plausible, and though it may be difficult to prove, it 
would be well to look more closely for possible indications. “The 
cnnon in its beginnings was more elastic, seenlatiem had not yet 
heen cubmerged . .... and so the Song of Songs must be taken 
to hove been admitted into the at an early date when the 
Inter and more rigorous notions had not yet obtained.” The under- 
lying assumption is that Canticles was written at an early date 
and that this book of a secular mashal port successfully ran the 
race through the ceuturies against more rigorous notions. It would 
seem to be a simpler view that the growing regard ior the great 
personalities of the past, legislators, historiang, prophets, poets, 
wers, and sages, tended to increase the authority, credibility, sig- 
nificance, sanctity, and reapectahility of whatever documenta were 
reputed os having come from their pen, The number of late books 
necribed to Solomon shows how easily soch “ clazsicity™ could he 
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‘Montgomery writes on “The Song of Songs in Early and 
Mediaeval Christian Use.” He thinks thet “the breasts of the 
Father " in Odes of Solomon, XIX, may be a reminiscence of the 
Greek rendering in Cant. i, 2, though it is strange that these 
mystical Odes should be so utterly independent in language and 

iagery of Cant., if the author knew the Song and interpreted. it 
allesorically. Montgomery has rightly called attention to Hippo- 
lytue as a predecessor of Origen. The mixture of spiritual and 
eerular songs in the Viexna MS. of the 12th century is an Inter- 
esting analogy to the Babylonian songs found wt Assur. The ex- 
quisite poem printed on p. 28 f. is certainly secular, and even the 
laneuage of the closing stanza has little in common with Cant. il, 
12. “Greek Analogies to the Song of Songs” are described by 
Hyde. It is a matter of gratification to the present writer that 
the interpretation he gave in The Messages of the Poets, 1911, has 
been so ably aupported and further strengthened by an eminent 
classical scholar. Hyde is probably right in finding a greater stmt 
larity in form between Cant, 1, 9 ff. and the 27th Ode of Theocritus 
than between it and the 15th Ode, though the latter has quite 
naturally been often cited since Grotins first referred to it os a 
sample of oaristys; or fond discourse of lovers. In connection with 
the ever-recurrent allegorical interpretation of Canticles, Kdger- 
ton’s discussion of ‘The Hindu Song of Songs’ ia interesting. 
Many attempts have been made to find # hidden meaning in the 
Gita Govinda, not apparent on the surface. This beautiful poem, 
israel sa Gackt by Te yediers ta the 1h eae 
& unity than Canticles, Tt consists of a series of dialogues, m 
which Krishna, his mistress Radha, and a female attendant take 
part, Edgerton emphasizes, however, that “it is not a drama, but 
a sort of lyric baliad.” Tt seems to have been intended “at least 
partly as a work of religious devotion” chanting the love of an 
incarnate god whose divinity is not concealed; but it is purely 
érotic and sufficiently sensuous, and “no ailegoriea) explanation is 
at all necessary.” The longest and, in some respects, most im- 
portant papers are those by Meek on °' The Song of Songs and the 
Westility Cult” and Schoff on ‘ The offering Lists in the Song of 

These are examined at lengih in my article entitled ‘Is 
Canticles an Adonis Litany?’ in this number of the Jourxan. 
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There is 4 valuable Appendix, in which Meek gives # tran 
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and translation of the Babylonian parallels to Canticles, KAR, No. 
158, Whatever one may think of the theory he upholds, Schoff’s 
learned obzervations.on the spices are important and ahould be 
noted by interpreters of the book. It was a felicitous idea to bring 
together these papers which present some of the latest phases of 
the critical study devoted to what is still a somewhat puzzling gol- 
lection of love-songe. 
NatTHantet. Sonam, 
Cornell University, 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 
Stepe are being taken for an arrangement with the printers of 
the Jovixat to have the yolames bound, provided forty or fifty 
members will signify their desire to receive bound volumes at a 
small additional cost. 


The first meeting of the recently incorporated Meptarvar 
Acavewy of Astentoa waa held on April 24, at the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Newbury Street, Boston. President 
Montgomery conveyed to the President and Council the greetings 
of our own So 2 
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SOME MISUNDERSTANDINGS ABOUT INDIA * 
Waurer Evoexsr Cuark 
Tau Untvessitt or Coicaco 


Is “any BECcENT BOOKS, both by Indian and by western writers, 
ia found the statement that the civilization of India is and always 
hus been essentially spiritual. It is a wide-spread idea that Indian 
civilization has been completely dominated by mysticism and asceti- 
cism, by world-renouncing religions. The Indiuns are depicted aa 
dreamy lotus-eaters who have been so engrossed with spiritual 
things, with questions of God, their souls, and their salvation, that 
they have paid a minimum of attention to worldly things. Thw 
facta of the matter are in sharp contradiction to the point of view 
just stated. Indian civilization has always been controlled by pre- 
cisely the same combination of forces that has controlled western 
civilizations or any other civilization in the world. There never 
has been a people which has devoted itself, as a whole, exclusively 
to the practice of religion, which has directed its «fforta exclusively 
to spiritual and non-worldly ends. This religious element has been 
only one factor in Indian life, and a mach less important factor 
than ia generally supposed. There have been millions whose lives 
have been dominated, in whole or in major part, by purely spiritual 
impulses, but these have never formed more than « emall minority 
of the population as a whole, It is probably true that in India a 
religious sanction has been extended over more social matters than 
anywhere else in the world, but in the resulting synthesis of r- 
ligious and social life which we call Hinduism most of these matters 
have become so stereotyped that they really have much less spiritual 
content than is commonly supposed. A merely nominal partict- 
pation in external religious ceremonies does not necessarily imply 
a deep spiritual content. 

One reason for the exaggerated emphasis which is often placed 
upon the spiritual element in Indian life is the fact that the only 
literature which has heen preserved from the first thousand years 
or so of Indian literary history is almost entirely religious. More- 
over, in dealing with the later period much more attention has 





' Presidential Address delivered before the Society at Philadelphia, April 
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heer paid to the religious and philosophical literature than to the 
technical and secular literature. At the beginning of Indian 
studies attention was devoted largely to the study of the Sanskrit 
language itself, The study of Sanskrit played a very large part 
in the development of Comparative Philology. Simultaneously 
attention was turned to various attractive bits of the secular litera- 
tare, and to the study of Indian religion and philosophy from the 
missionary point of view, or for their own intrinsic value, or as an 
md to Comparative Religion, Even today in this country prac- 
Heally nll of those who are able to devote themselves exclusively or 
largely to Indian studies owe their support to missionary activity, 
fo comparative philology, or to the comparative study of religion. 
The time is just coming when the picture of Indian civilization 
oust be painted on a larger canvas, when attention must be turned 
to the civilization of India as a whole and the part which it hus 
played in world history und especially in the history of Asia. More 
and more Indian culture must be studied as a whole for its own 
suke and not merely as. an wppendage to philology or religion. 

The faet that the Vedic literature, although containing same 
scanty historical information, is largely religious in content has led 
tou distorted treatment of the whole early period of Indian history. 
Such distortion, of course, is inevitable when the only historical 
documents are religious documents or works which have been 
heavily overlaid with professional religious elements. Suppose that 
nothing had been preserved in Europe from the first thousand years 
or 80 of the Christian era except the works of the Church Fathers 
and other religious texts, and suppose that the whale history of this 
period had to be reconstructed and described from these religions 
fexts ulone. It is apparent that our accounts of early European 
history would be much distorted. The situation in India is clowely 
analogous to the one I have just described, We tend to exaggeraiz 
the influence of priesta and monks in early Indian life as a whole 
just because they composed and preserved the religious literature 
of the time, and because this literature is all that has come dow 
tous. "There was, doubtless, much worldly activity outside of these 
professional religious circles, and it is by no means certain that all 
the intellectual or even literary activity waa confined to the priests 
and monks. This religious literature, precious a it is, veils the 
actual history from us, and only a few things show through in 
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vague, blurred outlines. I might eay in passing that the history 
of the Jews has often been distorted by too great a preocoupation 
with an essentially religious literature. 

From the early centuries of the Christian era our preserved 
literature is no longer exclusively religious. ‘There has come down 
to us a huge mass of literature dealing with mathematics, setro- 
nomy, astrology, medicine, poetics, architecture, sculpture, painting, 
grammar and language, alchemy or rudimentary chemistry, logic, 
music, dramaturgy, the art-of love, minerala and gems, horses and 
elephants, lexicography, law and government, and other subjects of 
e practical and worldly nature. In all these matters the Indians 
have shown remarkable talents for patient observation and for 
accurate analysis and calculation. During this period Indian 
knowledge was on a par with that of Europe up to the development 
of modern science. I am becoming more and more of the opinion 
that the beginnings of some at least of this technical literature and 
of the secular literature in general (whether in Sanskrit or Prakrit) 
goes back some distance into the pre-Christian period. One of the 
pressing needs of Sanskrit scholarship is the making of adequate 
editions of the most important works of this technical literature 
and the preparation of detailed works on Indian realien. The field 
haz hardly been seratched as yet. During the past three or four 
years I have had occasion to work systematically through Aryabhats, 
Varaihamihira, Lalla, Brahmagupta, Bhiskara and other writers on 
astronomy and mathematics. The content and the intellectual 
nature of these works ia a revelation to one who haa spent most of 
his time in the reading of religious and philosophical texts. 

We now know that the Indians were one of the greatest navi- 
gating and colonizing peoples of antiquity. From the first century 
of the Christian era, and probably from three or four centuries 
before that time, the so-called Indian ocean was in a very literal 
sense an Indian ocean. Throughowt Indo-China from Burma to 
China and throughout the islands from Sumatra and Java to the 
Philippines Indian culture was the dominant factor. For more 
than a thousand years the whole of south-enstern Asia seems to 
have been az closely connected to India as were the Greek colonies 
in Sicily and on the Black Sea to the Greek motherland. We owe 
the recovery of these lost pages of Indian history to French and 
Dutch scholarship. Indians travelled freely to Arabia and Egypt, 
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but have left no clear, permanent traces of influence on the West. 
But in the Far East the whole civilization bears the imprint of 
Indian inftuence, Indian culture never succeeded in impressing 
iteelf strongly upon the West. Its expansion was eastwards. ‘To 
the West, Indian trade seems to have been of rather a passive 
nature, controlled by Arabs and others. ‘To the Hast, Indian trade 
seems to have been largely an active one. Here Whinese culture 
nlone met Indian culture upon equal terms, but even ‘so China 
borrowed from India much more than India borrowed from China. 
One need only compare the culture of the Han period with that 
of the Tang period to see how great an influence India had upon 
Chinese religion and art. ‘The emotional and devotional elements 
in Mahiyina Buddhism met a need which waa not filled by Con- 
fucianiem and Taoiem. There were Indian colonies, Indian dynas- 
ties of kings, Indian architecture and art, Indian religion, and 
Indian codes of law and government all over the Far East. From 
the ninth to the eleventh century Angkor in Cambodia was ane 
of the most magnificent and flourishing cities in the world, Its 
civilization was largely Indian. How much of a really Indian 
élement there was in the population it is impossible to say. The 
inscriptions are Sanskrit, and Sanskrit literature in many of ite 
branches, even the most technical, was widely studied. In the 
course of this eastward expansion of India no effort was made to 
found a great empire having its centre in India, although we now 
have inseriptional evidence for the despatch by the Cholas of a 
great fleet which won victories in Sumatra and on the Malay 
Peninsula. 

The early Dutch traders in the Far East found that India alone 
would take: any considerable quantity of European pooda for cash. 
Elsewhere the insistent demand was for Indian goods: In order 
to carry on their commerce successfully European traders were 
forced to develop a great carrying trade between India and the 
Par Exst. This voastal trade bulked larger than the trade between 
the factories and their home country. As Moreland remark, 

“it secounts for what is at first sight & Purine phenomenon— 
that merchants who came to buy Eastern goods for Europe should 
devote 60 much of their energies to the conduct of purely Asiatic 
trade, carrying all sorts of merchandise from one Asiatic port to 
another, and dealing largely in markets which had little to offer 
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for shipment to Europe.” In thie matter the Europeans were 
metely following in the footeteps of the Arabs, and the Arabs 
themselves were merely following the trade routes and methods of 
trade developed by Indian traders centuries before. 

Tt is curious that all of this eastward expansion of Indian culture 
has left so little trace upon our preserved Indian literature. But 
this fact serves only to emphasize the unhistorical character of 
Indian literature in general, not to prove the lack of practical 
ability and activity, For the most part Indian literature wae 
Bruhmanical, or the product of Buddhist and Jain monks, or the 
product of popular bhakti religious movements (especially in the 
south), or it was a court literature which interested itself little in 
history and trade. If not in Sanskrit one would expect some traces 
in Oriya, Telugu, and Tamil literature, for it eeems to have been 
south-eastern India which was most closely in tonch with the Far 
East. But even the early colonization of Ceylon which gave an 
Aryan basis to the Cinghalese language, and the large trade with 
the west which had ite centre in the seaports on the north-western 
const of India have left very little trace in our literature. Only 
the Roman trade with south-western India has left clear traces in 
Tamil works. 

There is, however, much scattered material which proves the 
existence of elaborately organized trade guilds in India. There-are 
many stories in Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain books which centre 
around caravans and voyages by sea. ‘There is a fine opportunity 
for some student to collect and analyze all these more or less 
fabulous stories of sea voyages, and to compare them with corre 
sponding Chinese and Arabian accounts. There are fragmentary 
Greek accounts, passages in Chinese and Arabic literature, and the 
recently discovered Kautilya Arthadistra. The last of these has 
done more than anything else to change our attitude towards early 
Indian civilization. Dahimann has gone so far as to argue that in 
the above-mentionel guilds and in the organization of trade and 
industry in general we have the key to the whole formation of 
caste, This is, doubtless, a» much exaggerated paint of view, but 
the very exaggaration serves to draw attention more strongly to an 
important factor in Indian life which has been too much neglected. 
I have Istely been much impressed in my reading of Sanskrit 
Buddhist literature and especially in the course of making a trans- 
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lation of the Divyivadiina by the important part played by the 
guilds and by sea voyages in the thought and general life of early 
Tilia, 

The recovery of the political history of India and of its eastern 
colonies has been due almost entirely to the study of inscriptions. 
Compare for instance the account of the pre-Mohammedan period 
given hy Elphinstone with that given im the first edition of Vineent 
Smith's Marly History of India. Nothing could show more clearly 
the inadequacy of a history of India based entirely ona religious 
literature and on court poetry, The inscriptions contain many 
religious elements, but except for the inscriptions of Asoka they 
are hot essentially religious in content. On the whole they give 
us a picture of a vigorous, objective, worldly life, of constant war- 
fare and struggling between kingdoms for political supremacy, of 
2 luxurious court life, and of a vigorous and efficient organization 
of government. These elements at least as important a 
part in Indian civilization as a whole a: the quiet relizious life and 
literature of those who were essentially spiritually minded. One 
of the most pressing needs of Indian scholarship ia the completion 
of the long-planned Corpus of Indian inscriptions. These, for the 
most part, are now 60 inadequately edited or the publication is 50 
seattered that it is very difficult for one who is not a trained epi- 
graphist to make much use of them, and we shall need to make 
increasing study of them in every branch of Indian research. Their 
number is rapidly increasing, At present we have in Vincent 
Smith’s work only the skeleton and bare bones of Indian history. 

Those who emphasize the essentially spiritual side of Indian life 
forget the Kimasitra- and the large quantity of later literature of 
the same type, They forget the large mass of lyric poetry and 
other literature in which the erotic element and the joy of physical 
living constitute the dominant element. In no other country. in 
the world have the refinements of love on the Physical side been 
worked out with such scientific or pseudo-scientific details. 'Thia is 
not # vagrant and random offshoot of literature, for elements of it 
are strongly marked in a very large part of the secular literature 
as a whole and even in some of the religious literature. 

It is a frequent complaint in the religious and philosophical 
literature that the majority of men follow the Carvaka point of 
view which considers wealth and enjoyment to be the only ends of 
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human activity. One of the common names for this system ‘s 
Lokiyata which means “ prevalent in the world.” It is clear that 
the spiritual elements in Indian life were constantly struggling 
against the same elements which tend to drag down the spiritual 
elements in. western civilization. 

The Paficatantra, the Kathasaritsigara, the Vetalapaiicavinsatt, 
the Sukasaptati, the bAdinas and all the rest of the more popruline 
literature of fables, tales, dramas, and so forth ehow that spiritual 
ideals formed only one factor in Indian life. 

Moat important of all is the fact, which is often overlooked, that 
the main current of Brahmanism and Hinduism was not directed 
towards the leading of an exclusively spiritual life in which attach- 
ment to worldly activity was reduced toa minimum. The thought 
of turndésramadharma (the duties of castes and the various stages 
of life) is at the very basis of the religious and social system of 
Brahmanism and Hinduism, This involves the maintenance of 
family and social life, the keeping up of the whole social organitaa- 
tion. Every man is supposed to carry out energetically the duties 
of the station in life into which he is born. Brahmanism and 
Hinduiem have had strong political affiliations, and Brahman 
statesmen attached to kings have always shown great ability in the 
management of practical affairs. The Brahman caste, which was 
supposed to devote itself exclusively to religious functions, has riot 
been able to maintain that ideal, The major part of the Brahman 
caste waa forced gradually to give up such religious functions and 
to engage in other oceupations, If spiritual ideals had been the 
dominant factor in the historical development of Indian society 
this dislocation would not have happened. The conception of a 
great body of priests and monks who should lead 6 purely spiritual 
life wpart from kima and artha has never been at the basis of the 
religious and social system of Hinduism. The spirit of renuncia- 
tion is very strong in India and of course a place was found within 
the system for those who were strongly inclined to renounce the 
world and lead a purely spiritual life. But on the whole a man 
was supposed to live in the world and perform all the duties of his 
station in life until middJe age or later. Then, his worldly duties 
done, he might become a hermit or sannyfsi. How often in our 
Brahman literature do a man’s ancestora rebuke him for having 
renounced the world before he has begotten a son. In spite of the 
philosophical developments of Hinduism how large « part ia played 
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is dependent upon the continuance of the family. Salvation is, to 
be sure, the goal of Hinduism, but nevertheless men who without 
fulfilling their social duties spend their whole lives as sannyilela 
are really outside the main current of Hinduism. Buddhism and 
Jainiem, of course, had different postulates. In the West the 
monastic ideal of life is-still strongly marked in more than half 
of Christendom. If we had wceurate statistics I wonder whether 
these men and women would not form nearly as great a percentage 
of our population os the real sannyisis do in India. Nobody would 
dream of saying that this deeply religious and spiritual ideal was 
the controlling influence in western civilization, I very much 
doubt whether it has been-such in India. 

It seems to me that the main current of Indian life, just as in 
the West, has been that of trying to strike a balance between the 
claims of bima,artha and moksa, Although the last is deemed to 
be the most important goal of life, still the claims of ‘the first two 
are not neglected, and bulk a¢ large in the general treatment of 
religious and social problems as does the last. J am inclined to 
think that the breaking up of Hindu kingdoms and the foreign 
rule of the last few centuries has tended to develop a greater 
acholasticism of thought, and to concentrate attention and effort 
te a greater degree than formerly upon philosophy and religion. 
A. recent writer on Indian history {I refer to Vaidya’s History of 
Mediaeval Hindu India) sees in the prevalence of Buddhism and 
its insistence upon celibacy, the monkhood, and the purely spiritual 
life as the very basis of ite religious and social system one of the 
chief reasons for the decline of Indian civilization and for foreign 
conquests. He says “ The high esteem in which Buddhism heli 
sannydsa and the fact that it allowed people of all castes, men and 
women, to fiock to the fold-of the recluses and pass a life of idleness 
and begging spread among the people a sense of carelessness about 
their polities] condition and worldly prosperity.” Hie elaboration 
of this and his other statements gives room for much comment and 
eriticiem. I refrain here from criticism. I quote him merely to 
illustrate the reaction of a Hindu critic to the course of medineval 
Indian history and the part played in it by Buddhism. | 

India has been no more successful in striking a balance between 
nivrlti and pravrtti (« purely spiritual life and a life of worldly 
activity) than has the West, although India has probably carried 
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over more teligious elements into its treatment of an active worldly 
life than has the West. Indian civilization has been much less 

ritual than is commonly supposed and the West has been much 
less materialistic than India thinks. Not all the energy of India 
has been directed towards a purely spiritual goal or even towards 
the external religious ceremonies of sacrifice and temple worship. 
We must emphasize the economic life and the development of 
industry which, for many centuries, made India one of the greatest 
industrial and trading countries in the world. We must emphasize 
Indian political organization ani the constant struggle of her kings 
and nobles for political eupremacy. The strong development of 
nationalism which has been taking place in India during the past 
generation or more is not based primarily upon spiritual ideals. 
Political and economic factors of e practical and worldly kind ‘are 
the dominating ones. We must emphasize Indian technical litera- 
ture and its purely intellectual attainments, We need more work 
on the neglected subject of Indian realien. ‘The perpetuation of 
the family, the maintenance of social institutions and of govern- 
ment, the creation and enjoyment of wealth, trade, intellectual 
efforts of all kinds outside the fields of religious and philosophical 
spectiation have played a much greater role in Indian history than 
Hiost people think. Most of the elements which differentiate the 
India of the present from the West of the present have developed 
during the last two or three hundred years, and they are not all 
to be traced to Indian spirituality or to western materialism. A 
deeper analysis than these easy catechwords is needed. There is a 
Sanskrit proverb to the effect that to one who wears shoes the 
whole earth is covered with leather. Only to one: who is shod with 
8 purely religions or philosophical point of view is the whole of 
Indian civilization explainable by the catchwords religious and 
*piritual. 

What I have said will not he new to those of you who have read 
widely in Sanskrit literature as a whole and have been following 
the recent trend of Indian studies. Please do not think that I 
mean to deny that many, very many of India’s greatest men have 
been her religious teachers and philosophers, or that I minimize 
the part which has been played by these men in Indian history- 
But we must treat Indian history as a whole, and place the varions 
formative elements in their proper perspective. 
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Tuk VERY WELCOME TExr of the North Western Recension of 
the Rimiyane adds much to our knowledge of the poem as a whole, 
Despite the scanty material thus far available, for the publication 
‘‘ drags its slow length along” at the rate of only a few fasciculi 
per annum, it is yet possible to utilize the new text for a better 
comprehension of the epic problem in general than was afforded 
even by the valuable introduction given his work by Professor 
Jacobi years azo in Das Mamadyana, a book of great learning and 
of keen insight. 

There is frequent mention in the works of the Mahratti sainte 
of comparatively recent date of an ddi-Ramiiyane, from which they 
profess to draw their citations and make paraphrases, a2 has been 
demonstrated by Dr, Abbott, though on the surface these citations ~ 
appear to coincide well enough with one or the other of the accepted 
texte without exactly following either the Bombay or Bengal ver- 
sion, | But the North Western text raisea the question whether there) 
ever wae an ddi-Ramiyani. This heretical suspicion I will seek to 
justify by an examination of a few passages (as already published 
in that recension) and a comparison between them and the corre 
sponding readings in the other Tecensions. 

The abrupt beginning of the NW text, kasyacit tv atha kalasya 
(in & sentence meaning “after some time king Dasaratha sum- 
mone) his son Bharata, son of Kekayi, and said to him”), co- 
inciding with the beginning of the seventy-seventh and seventy- 
ninth chapters, respectively, of Bala and Adi (Bomb. and Beng. 
texts), suggests that the whole firet book is a later addition; but 
the abrnptness must imply that some unknown matter lies back 
of this beginning, which may perhaps be left for later publication. 
To proceed with NW 11—Bomb. 9, Beng. §: Beng. and NW 
niter la interpolate to 8 (— Bomb. 3) with unimportant varia- 
tions, but note in NW and Beng. (1b) alone the expression jane 
te bhaklim uffamam, Bomb. 4—NW Beng. with slight but signifi- 
cant variants: Bomb. has evan ulid tu 24 devyi Manthard pdpa- 
darsini, Rdmirtham upahtisanti Kaikeyim idam abravii; Beng. 
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has evam uki@ taya devyd . . papaniicagd, vikyam duhkhdye 
Ramasya and this is the text of NW, while the close of the section 
has several upendras in Bomb. but not in NW Beng. In Bomb. 
10-11 — Beng. 9, there are more descriptive verses in Bomb. (e. g. 
Bomb. 31 goes only to Beng. 10); 28 in Bomb., kend "bhiyubia ‘s1— 
Beng. 7, abhigasta'si gives the same idea in a different compound, 
a point so slight as to be easily overlooked, but of fundamental 
importance in determining the “ original” text. 

Before taking this point into consideration, however, it is meces- 
sary to warn against a too hasty inference from the example of 
concord just given between Beng. and NW. {On the whole the NW 
text is nearer to Beng. than to Bomb., but exceptions are not far 
to seek. One-of these follows immediately where a list of peoples 
expands the simple mention of the realm im all three texts and NW 
alone follows Bomb., though with different readings, as follows: 
Bomb, (10, 37): 


Dravidah Sindhusauvirdh Saurastra Daksindpathak 
Vatigarigamagadhd Matsyah samrddhah Kasikosalah 
NW : 
Pricyd§ ca Sindhusauvirdh Surasd (v. |. Surdgtra-)-cartayas 
tatha, 


with desah for Matsyah in the next hemistich. Yet at the close 
of the exhortation following, where Bomb, has serve jrnvantu 
daivatah (11.16) and Beng. (286) has tan me frnuta devatah, 
our NW text follows Beng. and not Bomb.; as in the preceding 
hemistich Beng. has safyasandhe mahdraja dharmajnah susa- 
mdhifah, NW has the same except for mahabhagd instead of 
maharaja (sic), and Bomb. has selyasandho mahdtejd dharmajiah 
salyavilk sucih. 

It is to be regretted that the editor has found the MSS marked 
as 7-12 (inclusive) to be “too divergent” to be collated after the 
fourth earga. The firet of thie group, by the way, calls the Biila- 
kanda the Balacarita and includes it in Ayodhya. A tendency to 
coincide with the Bengal version distinguishes the MSS 1-3, of 
which 5-6 are a sub-group, and this tendency would have become 
more capable of being handled critically if the divergences had all 
been noted. In the very first sarga it becomes a question of manu- 
script authority whether we are to read with nearly all manuscripts 
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gamane “tha malim cakre or assume as correct the reading of one 
MS (ti) which has the older Beng. (79,4b) reading, gamandyo 
‘pacakrima or (with Bomb, 77, 180) gamandyé ‘bhicokrima. But 
we mmnet do as well as we can with what the editor has given us. 
And a second observation immediately presents itself, namely, that 
in the frequent cases where NW stands with Beng. rather than 
with Bomb., there is no uniformity aa regards that. agreement. 
For example, the second sarga, where NW corresponds to Beng. 80 
and describes how Bharata and Satrughna are instructed in science 
and how Bharata sends greetings to his parents, has thirty-two 
flokas in each text while Bomb, has nothing of the sort; only the 
) general meaning is quite the same in NW-and Beng. Thus Bharata 
| explains what sort of teachers he wishes to have, “ those who know 

writing, forms, and words, proficient in regard to works on polity 
ard practical affairs, and in regard to elephants, horses, cars, and 
wagons, clever in Gandharvavidya (magic), and learned in different 
arts . . well-trained old Brahmans learned in the Veda” and so 
forth, as NW haa it, while Beng. has “ proficient in dharma, artha, 
jidna and acquainted with writing and counting, lekhyasarikh- 
yavides, proficient in regard to arrows and darts and versed in 
works on polity, in regard to elephants (etc, as above), and others 
proficient in the meaning of Veda, Vedinga, and NyiynSistra.” 
After this slight but marked difference the texts are similar though 
still not the same (e. g. 8=—= Beng. 7, pathane, v. 1. grahane, 
“absorbed in reciting” or “absorbed In learning” the texts), as 
if two different peraons were giving substantially the same account 
but each in his own words, «. ¢. NW 2,11— Beng. 9, as a result 
of this training; NW sets down 

40 ‘nupirvena tin sorvdn paryjagniha sueratah 

stha bAritrd mahdtejdh Safrughnena yasasvind 

dnuparvyd hi Sistrindm dgame bhrsam udyalah 

vidydndm ea sasilpindm Satrughasahilas ada. 


The matter is unimportant in detail; it sums up the preceding. 
in their scholarship; what matter how this is worded precisely? 
Such seema to be the implication, But after 15 (<= Beng, 13), 
which says in slighily different worda that when Bharata had be- 
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~quainted with all sciences he desired to learn the real 
meaning of what he had memorized, it is recorded in NW that he 
began to cultivate all the twiee-born who were expert in dharma, 
since he wished to learn “from aged Brahmans and Bhiksus,” 
“which doss not appear in Beng, at all, nor does the neighboring 
phrase (16 and 18) fapo “Aimairatah, which conjointly may hint 
at Buddhistic teachers. This is followed by another of these 
baflling deseriptions of simple content and duplicate form (71): 











Bengal Recension North-Western Recension 
tadd ‘sya buddhih samjajiie tasya buddhié samabhavat 
diitam presayilum pituh pitul sompresanam* pratt 
atha “hiiyd “bravid erddham sumdidesa tadd ditam 
suhydam brahmatddinam brihmanam subhalaksanam 
Ayodhyam gaccha bhadram te Ayodhyim gaccha bhadram te 
frarifg jaranair hayaoth dita gighram nrpotlamam 
pelaram tatra KauSsalyiim pitaram kusalam briiht 
briiyiis tram mdtaram ca me mitra co bArdtarau tathi 
mitémahakule cl’ pr preted oa kusalam tebhyo 
yothd raridmahe vayam ...-. vdeyo Dasarathah prabhuh 
brayds co. . Kaudalydm abhi- mdlamahagrhe tite 

cidanam. pariate (v. 1. rarte ‘ham ) teadanu- 


grahat 
yathd *jiaptam krtam tdta 
mahat fava fubham priyam (v. 1. 
iriam). 


It is obvious that in Beng. the first Kauéalyam has taken the 
place of kugalam, as the greeting to K. occurs later. The Beng. 
text is expanded in the matter of greetings (omitted nbove), hut 
this i= a amall matter. The Important point i that the text as 
4 viele ocellrs in these two versions only (not in Bomb.), but 
with differences which may be roughly expressed in translation 
thus: « then he got the idea of sending a messenger to his father,” 
then he had the idea as to sending ”; “and summoning him he 

addressed a venerable kindly priest,” “as messenger he com- 








en ee SS ———————_ = 

‘The editor has admitted the reading sempreksenam, but the v. L 
sampresanam is required by the sense, by the pregayitum of Bengz,, anid 
‘by the fact that no such word os aemprekparpam exists. 
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missioned a Brahman having lucky signs”; ¢fc., so that, except 
for the one phrase “go to Ayodhyii, blest be thon” (a conven- 
tional expression) there is only a loose conformity of words and 
even, this phrase is not sustained, one text adding “ hastening on 
with rapid steeds” and the other having “(go) O messenger, to* 
the king mm haste.” 

Tt is not my intention to discuss in detail the varied reading of 
the new text but only to draw from certain selected passages such 
historical inferencea a¥ seem to be justified. The lonee agreement 
of sense and words resolves itself into what is on the one hand a 
eubstantial agreement in meaning for any one Ssloka with a com- 
plete or partial disagreement in the form of expression. There- 
with comes in addition the pregnant fact that either text ta liable 
anywhere to embellish or at least add to the text by means of 
supplementary stanzas not found at all in the alternate text. This 
then is carried so far that supplementary passages long enough to 
make an extra earga are sometimes added im the same way. In 
the passage just cited, an episode of 32 Slokae entirely lacking in 
the Bombay recension ia handled with this verbal freedom in the 
Bengal and North-Western recensions. The general content is 
identical; the manner of expressing that content is quite different. 
There ig not the slightest use in trying to- get at the original form 
of this episode. No comparison of the varied readings in the two 
versions will enable one to discover the ddt-form. 

To understand how this can be, several items of historical 
moment must be appreciated. In the first place, these plastic 
verses are not art-forms. In the unstudied narrative style of the 
epic there is very rarely any attempt to produce a combination of 
words which i artistic. There are precious few verses, for’ ex- 
ample, in the whole Mahibhirata which show any attempt to play 
with words in an attractive manner, to express sense by «pecial 
syllables onomatopoctically, or to invent felicitous verbal combina- 
tions arresting to the ear. For the most part the verse, which is 
A Tear prose as verse can be, aweeps on in a continual stream of 
story-telling, the text being chosen not to please with sound but to 
proceed with a tale as monotonously recounted as the battle-scenes 
of Homer, where choice words are not important, but the interest 
lies in the succession of events recorded. In the second place, the 
epic narrator is no dita or caste-herald trained to deliver his mes- 


sage as verba ipsizsima of his lord, bat a man who has certain 
things to say at a certain place, or at'come place, in his general nar- 
rative and says them more or less in his own words, intent not on 
the form of words but on their graphic and historical value. He 
feels at liberty to say what he has to say as he will, and even 
where he will? if only he says clearly what belongs to the passage. 
Whether he expresses the idea of fasya buddith samabhavat pituh 
simpresanam prati in exactly these words or in the form fadd ‘sya 
buddhih samjajiie diitam presayilum pitwh, is a matter of complete 
indifference to himself and to his audience! 

Another illustration, NW 36— Beng. 33 and Bomb, 33 1s in 
all texte substantially the same but with many vanae lectiones, 
though unusually noticeable in the more exact agreement between 
the Bengal and NW recensions. Thus both (vs, 16) describe Rima 
as Lokanitha, not in the Bombay text, and the six qualities of 
Kama in Bomb, 12 are 


inrgansyam anukrogch srutam silam damah gamah 
(Raghavam fobhayanty ele sad gungh purusarsabham) 
Whereas in NW and Beng. 14 alike they are 
dnriahsyam kaama Slam srutam safyam pardkramah 
(fobhayanti gund Ramam ete suprathita bhuvi). 
[Beng. has ete sat prathita] 

There follows immediately the lament of the people, which ap- 
pears as below in the two texts of the Bombay and Bengal recensions 
respectively (the slight variations of NW 36 are noted under Beng.) : 
Bombay (ii. 33, 13-17) : 


tasmat tasyo ‘paghdtena prajah paramapiditak 
audakint "wa saffriini grigsme salilasamksaydl 

pidaya piditam sarvam jagad asya jagatpateh 

mitlasye ‘vo "paghitena vrksah puspaphalopagah 

milam hy esa manusydnim dharmasdro mahadyutih 
puspam phalam ca patram ca Sakhas of ‘sye ‘tare jandh 


*The dislocation of certain episodes, appearing in one text before anid in 
another after another episode, paints to @ narrative freedom in the 
has noticed, in two places in the samo text, bot told in slightly different 
words, 
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te Laksmane tea kyipram scpatnyah sahaba | 
gacchantam anugacchamo yena gacchati Raghavah 
udyinint parityajya ksetrini ca grhant ca 
tkaduikhasukhd Limam anugacchima dhirmikam, 
Bengal (ii. 83, 15-20) : 
rinisend ‘sya fend "yam duhkhiio “dya mahdjanah (NW has 
predsenddya tendsya) 
audakint ‘va sativdini salilasya pariksaydl 
lokandthasya Hamasya pidayd pidilam jagat 
aparcani “va somasya Rahugrahanapidaya (NW—grahanspidayd) 
ayam sa dala bhogindm paritranasukhasya ca (NW paribhoga- 
fathé “bhayapradinasya data gacchalt no vanam 
sidhu Lakgmanavel sarve tyaktabhogaparigrahdh 
fdmam eva ‘nugacchdmah kim no ddrawr dhanena vi 
saputradhanaddri va sapasudravyasamecaydh (NW sca for vi) 
gacchdmas tatra yatrd ‘yam eidhur gacchati Rdghavah (NW 
sddhu) 
rihdro ‘dyinasayanasaranisanasidhanam 
parityajya ‘mugacchdmas tulyadukkhaé nrpiimajam 


One sees almost at once how the matter works out. A few phrases 
identical or nearly eo, a slight “improvement” by substituting 
lokandtha for jagalpati, the old metaphor abandoned in favor of a 
fresh simile, then the return to the burden of the cong “we will 
follow him where he goes.” In other words, a suggestion that in 
this particular passage we have an older text of sorts slightly 
revamped, But what shall we say of the following verses, where 
both texts fill up or distend a simpler passage descriptive of the 
desolation anticipated in the event of the people following the 
prince? This simpler passage is conserved in hoth texts in identical 
words of clauses afterwards separated by divergent attempts | to 
embellish the old matter. Thos Bomb. and Beng. both begin w 
the worde samuddArfanidhindni and then after two and three 
hemisticha, respectively, continue with parifyakta@ni daivataih to 
which Beng. adds at once the giat of the whole matter 


armattyaktant veimdini Kaikeyi pratipadyatim 
tanam nagaram epd ‘slu yatra gacchaly Raghavah 
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which in Bomb. appear verbatim (except yena for yatra) but only 
after four more unnecessary descriptive hemistichs concerning 
deserted homes “ infested with mice and snakes running about out 
of their holes, homes deprived of water-libations and incense and 
purification and all religious activities (pranasfabalikarmejyiman- 
‘rahemajapint ca) and with utensils broken as by an evil Fate.” 
But one hemistich here makes one of those (almost the same) 
that appear in Beng. in the first group of separated clauses, 
praksinadhanyakosini (hinasammdrjandnt ca) instead of apefo- 
dakadhiimant hina—ete. The Bomb. text has at 22c-d a hemiatich 
immediately following yena gacchali Raghavah (above) which ap- 
pears in the same words in NW, asmdbiis tu parityaktam puram 
sampadyatim vanam, which is alightly changed and expanded along 
the lines already given (Beng. 24): 


aranyaldm pariyaklam asmabhir ydie idam puram 
yaira vatsyati Ritmo "yam puram tatre bhavtsyats 








The following verses show the eame colloquial variations as noted 
above, with an apparent expansion of the text in Bomb. without 
change of meaning till the finale is reached in the two texts: 


Bomb.: ify evam vividhd vieo ndnijanasaminiah 
Sufriva Raghavah Srutvad na vicakre ‘sya minasam 

Beng.: iti cl ‘nylé ca vividhd wicah paurajaneritah 
fravan Ramo vayau marge vanavdsakrtodyamah. 


Again the words change but the content remains. What possible 
criterion will give ua the “original” form? What was origimal 
was the sense, not the precise words in which the sense was con- 
veyed, All our classical notions of a fixed original from which 
manuscripts vary by the slightest alterations vanish into thin air 
before such freedom of transmission as is instanced here. And 
then the tag at the end of the chapter immediately following this 
verse. Bomb, prefaces it with a couple more élokas explaining that 
Rima, who was matiamatangarikramah, went to his mother’s apart- 
ment which was Kailisagikhareprabham (two common iterata of 
epic verse) and then: 

pratikvamadne “bhijanam fadirtam andrtaripah prahasaonn itd ‘tha 
jagima Ramah pitaram didrkswh pitur nidefam widhivac cilirguh 

2 
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which Beng. has without introduction and with merely the alight 
change in d of seeasErenises nrpatim (vy. lL. pitaram) cikirsuh; 
after which Bomb. has 


tat pirram aiksvdkasuto mahiimd Ramo gamigyan nrpam drlariipam 
viyalisthata preksya lada Swmantram pitur mahdlma pratihdraw 
drtham 
pitur nidegena tu dharmavatsalo vanapravese kriabuddhinigcayah 
sa Righavah preksya Sumantram abravin niwedayasvd "gamanam 
npg me 
and Bengal : 
dsddya ce ‘ksvikakulapradipo Ramah pitur veima tadiryaerttah 
vyatisthata prekaya talo niyoge sthitam Sumantram pratihdram 
istam. 


lt ia aa if certain catch-words were remembered by two trans- 
mitters, who put in what they could recall of the words but were 
intent mainly on transmitting the message as a whole. 

The whole of the next chapter contained in NW 87 and Beng. 34 
ig omitted in Bomb. The text of the two agreeing recensions is 
substantially the same though there are slight variations and omis- 
sions (NW omits Beng. 16b-17a and the hemistich after 20b) and 
the three texts unite again in the next passage (Bomb, 34; Beng. 
35; NW 38) though verbal similarity is still largely lacking: 
Compare, for example, Sumantra’s address in Bomb. and Beng. 
(Bomb.) 

bnthmanebhyo dhanam dattpa sarvam cai ‘vopajivindm 

#1 trdm posyatu bhadram te Ramah satyaperdkeramah 

sorwm suhrda aprchya tedm hi “dinim didrksate 

gamisyalt mahdranyam tam pasya jagatipate 

trlam rajagunaih sarvair ddityam iva rasmibhih 
(Beng. ) 

datted dvijebhyah svadhanam bhytyebhyad co ’pajivanam 

svarasmibhir wed “dityah khydto loke gundnéubhih 

apidm te Sivas “déya vanam gantum krtaksanah 

Laksmanena saha bhritra Sitayd ca naradhipa 

drastum te "bhydgatah padau tam pasya yadi manyase, ete. 


Here indeed the texts “unite again,’ hui in what manner da 
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they unite? The situation is identical, the content of each pas- 
suge is the game, yet the words are quite different: “ Giving all 
his property to Brahmans and those dependent upon him, Rama 
the hero of truth should see thee, blest be thou; having bid all his 
friends farewell he now seeks to see thee; into the great forest will 
he go; 0 lord of the world, see thou him encompassed with all 
royal qualities like the sun with its beams,” as compared with: 
“To the twice-born giving his property all and a means of liveli- 
hood to his servants,” like the sun with its rays glorious in the 
world with his rays of good qualities, taking upon his head “ 
eonunuind, impatient to go to the wood, with his brother Laksman 
and with Sita, O lord of men, he has approached thy feet to see 
thee: sea him, if thou art so minded.” 

We have here precisely the same sort of concordant discord that 
appears when the Rig Veda verse schasriksena Sotasdradena ... 
Suton yathemam Sarado naydtindrah wppears in the Atharva Veda 
a8 sahasriksena Salaviryena ... Indro yathainam garado naydty 
afi, etc, (RV 10, 161, 3=—= AY. 3, 11, 3). In some form or other 
the text must have originally appeared but only to be modified in 
more or less degree by successive repeaters and alterers, who wished 
to preserve the substance but were not much troubled in regard to 
the exact form. The meticulous care later lavished on the Vedic 
texts preserved them from continual disintegration of this sort 
and conserved the words as conscientiously aa the meaning, But 
no such care ever bothered the repeaters of epic verse any more 
than today it worries the repeaters of popular quotations. “When 
Greek meets Greek" is not a true quotation but it does as well as 
“When Greek joins Greek” and facilis descensus Averni has 
almost superseded the original Averno. 

Let it be conceded that Valmiki originally composed a Ramfyana. 
But when he himself began to repeat the verses in which he had 
enshrined the tale he probably varied them in unessentials, such 
for example az (above) viprebhyah for dvijebhyah, and no sooner 
had his poem become the public property of rhapsodes and bards 
than this proceas began to affect whole clauses and verses and, 


"Perhaps rather “giving to twice-born and to servants his property all 
(a5) @ means of livelihood.” The NW text (35,4 — Beng. 35,4 = Bomb, 
34,0) hos darted dhendni eiprebhyo bartyebAyad co ‘pejiconam, but other- 
Wise has exactly the Beng. worda. 
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further, the original text began to be expanded partly for the sake 
of beautifying it and partly for the sake of inculeating moral and 
religions teachings. Of the latter sort (not to speak of the whole 
seventh hook) are those additions which emphasize the religious 
importance of the hero; he becomes Lokandtha (ete., above). Both 
intentions are combined in passages where, for example, Ganges ia 
extolled and verses are obviously added in honor of the goddess as 
well as to describe the river. Thus the Bomb. text adds twelve 
verse to the text, as accepted by Beng. and NW, describing the 
passage of the Ganges in Bomb. 2, 50, 12, seq. = Beng. 47, 1 and 
NW 41, 1, some bits of which appear (not as wholes) in the other 
texts, but only Bomb. 24b has the significant hemistich Vignupa- 
dacyulam divydm apipim pipandsinim (Gakgam), This whole 
section isan admirable: illustration of the way the text has been 
handed down. The scene in itself is unimportant. Rima crosses 
the Ganges and meets the Nisida king Guha, with whom he talks 
and by whom he lets his horses be cared for. The simplest text 
is that of NW: 


tatas tripathagam Garigdm sitatoyim asatralim 
dadarsa Raghavah punydm divyam rsinigerttim. 


Bomb, replaces Garigim with divyim and in the second hemustich 
has Goigdm romyim after Ragharah; but Beng. reads tatra for 
Gangém in the first hemistich and dirgim supunydm rsieeviidm 
in the second and does not mention (arigim till the last half of 
the next sloka: 


parifrasalilasparsam himavacchailasambhavim 
svargatorananihsrentm Gangim bhagirathim nadim, 


the last hemistich appearing in NW as svargarohananihérentm 
maharsiganaseviiam. Then Bomb. expands the description by 
adding come kracit verses and, taking ap the éloka which appears 
in Beng. with the two hemistichs 4ifumérai¢ co and hansasdrase- 
smighatt ca, disposes one of them at 194 and the other at 25a, but 
with different forms of b in each, thus: Beng. makeraif ca nige- 
rifim is represented by bhujamgaié ca samanrifam and (sanghaw 
ca) rdranaié ca miserifdm by (Aafsasirasasaighustim) cakravd- 
kopaiobhifim! One sees it is an entirely different verbal text, by 
no possibility to be referred to divergent forma of an original, but 
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the same text substantially, treated in two ways as to expression, 
es contrasted, for example, with NW 4, fam trmikalilivarlam 
anveveksya sa Raghavah which is practically identical with Beng. 
fim irmisalilivartim ancaceksya mahdrathak, though even here 
there is still the improbability that one text varies from the other 
because of 2 copyist’s error. Still, the two half-vyerses say virtually 
the same thing, and so with the next following: 


NW: Sumantram abravit slam ihaivddya vasdmahe 

Beng.: Sumantram abravid Rime nivasima thadya vai 

Bomb.: fim drmtkalilavariim anvaveksya mahdrathoh 
Sumantram abrovté siitam thatvddya vasdmahe, 


Bomb, in a-b thus combines NW and Beng. and follows NW in c-d. 
In the following verses almost the same conditions hold, though 
Bomb. inserts 29, preksimi saritdm érestham, ete.; but NW in Ye 
has rathdd avifarat fasmat with Beng., as compared with Bomb. 
rathéd avatarat fasmai, where the Comm. says the verbal form is 
for avifarat; perhaps as more antique form, certainly not to avoid 
the three iambi, which are common enough. In the next éloka 
Bomb. and Beng. read mocayifed hayottaman instead of NW’s 
sndpayitra. Then comes the introduction of Guha: 
NW and Beng.: 

fatra raja Nisadandm Ramesya dayitah sakha 

dharmikah satyasandhas | Beng. satyanddi] ca Guho nama maha- 

balah 

Bomb. : 

latra rijad: Guho nima Ramasyd ‘tmasamah sakha 

Nigidajatyo balavdn Sthapatié ce "ti vigrutah, 


which gives Guha a new name. Bomb,’s snehasamdaréanena ca 
(41) appears in NW (18) and Beng. (18) as snehdd dghradya 
niGrdhons, but dissimilarly, where NW 20 has na kilo me prati- 
grahe, both Bomb, (44) and Beng. (20) have na ht warte prati- 
grahe, the latter the better reading, especially as NW adds un extra 
hemistich (mdm viddhi) caturdasasamah saumya tatsyantam pitur 
djfiayd, which onght to give the hero time enough! In virtually 
Finally, Rama accepts none of the offerings of Guha except 
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“ fodder” (Bomb: khddana) or “ corn” (NW and Beng. gavase), 
aivdndm khadanend ‘ham arthi nd ‘nyena kenacit versus adeandm 
yavasendrihi na “ham anyena kenacit, two simple clauses that could 
acarcely have resulted from divergences of the same written original. 

The shorter text, where a whole sarga appears in one recension 
anil not in another, is presumably in most cases the older, because 
guch sargaa are obvious additions, that is, either Inserted in maiorem 
gloriam of come person or thing to be revered or of decorative 
intent, and the same is true of casual differences where the slight 
praise of Rima or Ganges or Vienu of one text is amplified or 
exaggerated in another. It is highly improbable that amplification 
and exaggeration do not deserve these terms, that is that, had they 
heen original, the other recension would have toned them down or 
pruned them of their edifying features, Texts NW and Deng. 
thus remain in general less antique than does the Bomb. recension. 
Apparently the NW recension is a variation of the Beng. text, 
with which it coincides more closely than with the Bomb, text, as 
may be seen toward the end of Ayodhya, where the Bomb. text 
omits several sargas common to NW and Beng. Thus Bomb. has 
no sargas corresponding to NW 84 and 85, which are Beng, 80 
and 81. Also NW 87 and 89 are the same a5 Beng. 83 and 85, 
and only a few verses (77, 1-3) represent them and the next sarga 
in Bomb. Moreover, if the Bomb. order followed that of NW, the 
sargas would be, consecutively, 78, 75, 81, 77, 76, 80, 82 (Bomb. 
Ti—=NW 62-83). This NW order is that of Beng. to NW $7 — 
Beng. 93 (not in Bomb.); after which the three texts proceed 
together (NW 98 — Beng. $4— Bomb, 86) till NW 102 (— Beng. 
98) fails in Bomb, (Jacobi’s Concordanz der Bomb. und Gorres. 
Ausgaben ia at fanlt here; 93 should be 94). The subject-matter 
is the events after DaSaratha’s death, where different bards have 
given free rein to their conception of what would be fitting, rather 
than follow a less ornate description. 

But from the historical point of view we may take a wider sweep 
than is afforded by the Rimiyana texts. In the discussion of the 
unhappiness resulting from the lack of a king, all the texts have 
about the same material but thia subject and its discussion are 
also treated in the Mahibhirata. The condition is not precisely 
the same, for the Mahfibhirata text argues what would happen 
wad rijd ne palayet, while the condition in the Ramiyana is implied 


| 


| 
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by the repeated chibboleth nainijake janapade; that is, one text is 
discussing the woes induced by a had king who does not properly 
protect his people and the other the woes induced by not having 
any King at all. Yet in another chapter of the Mahibhirata this 
is led np to by a statement introduced by the broader condition 
anijake sivaloke, 12, 49, 70, which is to all intent the Rimiyana 
condition in another form. Only the Muhibhirata suggests the 
improvement arising from having a king, but this is virtually the 
Same verse as that of the Rim. without the negative: 


striyas cl "puruei maérgam sorvdlamkdrabhigitah 

nirbhayih pratipadyante yadt rakzsati bhiimipah 
Rim. Beng. 2, 69,18; 

ndrijake janapade vigvastah kulakanyakah 

adankria rijamairge kridanti viharanti ea. 
In the preceding, the absence of sacrifices, feasts, and assemblies 
is emphasized; in Mbh. ib. 22, yajfids, vivdhds, samAjas; in Ram., 
it, 14, yajfids, utsavds, samdjas; and the lack of Veda-reading: 
Mbh. 26, brihmandé caturo wedin na 'dhiyiratis tapasyinah 


‘Him. 16, vedin na ‘dhiyate viprah 


Here too there is no verbal similarity sufficient to imply that one 
text is a copy of the other, yet the ideas imparted are the same. 
In the Ram. the argument is given to induce the “king-makers ” 
to appoint a king after DaSaratho'’s death; in the Mbh. it ia to 
| point out the necessity for having a guarding king. The three Ram. 

texts under consideration are evidently based on a common tradi- 
tion differing as a whole from that of Mbh. The three texts begin 
with a list of sages who act as king-makers, practically the same 
list in all texte, except that NW and Beng. include Vasistha while 
Bomb, inserts Kityiyana and omits Vasistha till verse 4, where 
Vasistha appears as the chief. These sages in NW and Beng. alike 
have the title ntjaguroras, but in Bomb. they are called nijakartaras. 
They address Vasistha saying virtually the same thing in different 
words to the effect that the night is now over which has seamed 
like a century to them who have been grieving for king Dasaratha, 
who has died through grief for his son; as NW and Beng. hnve it: 
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gocatim pulrasokena mrtam Dasaraiham wrpam 
or, in Bomb., 
asmin paficatvam dpanne putrosokena pdirthive 
Both traditions keep the word pulrasokena and express the rest 


each in its own way. ‘Chen begins the theme of ndritjake janapade 
in which the texte vary little at first, e. g.. Bomb. 10, ed: 


nirijake pituk pulro bharyd vd varlate vate 
but NW and Beng. 9, 

ndrijake pitch pufrdh samyak tisthante &dsane 
and Bomb. 11, 

artjake dhanam ndasti ndsti bAdryd ‘py arijake 

idam atydhitam c4 ‘nyat kutah satyam ardjake. 


Inatead of dhanam here, the other texts emphasize svam and part- 
graheA at this point and in eo doing bring the Ham. version gs a 
whole in close connection with the Mbh., thus: 


BN. W: 2; 73,11: 

svom nasty arijake ragire prakinias ca parigrahah 
Beng. 69, 11; 

seam ndsty ardjake rigtre pumsiim na ca parigrahah 
Mbh. 14-15: 

hereyur balavanto ‘pi durbaldndm parigrahin 


mame "dam iti loke “smin na bhavet samparigrahah 
na dinl na ca pulrah syn na dhanam no parigrohah, 


In Beng. i. 27, na. . seam vat bAarali barhicit seems to be 6 
repetition, but NW 24 has here sedsthyam, while Bomb., which 
does not have the porigrohah verse, has at 67,31 na. . svakom 
bhavati kasyacit. The two epics are here playing the same tune 
but with variations much more pronounced than in the case of the 
different Rim. texts, though it is impossible to decide which of the 
three texts of Rim. representa the fdi-form. 

The well-imown Sloka at Mbh. 12, 57,41, copied from the 

“ Rima-carita,” seeme to be only another version of the above: 
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rdjany asati lokasya kuto bharyad kuto dhanam. 


The first hemistich is found also at Mbh. 1, 160,12, but without 
reference to the Ram, It is difficult to say whether the Mbh. agrees 
more closely with the NW Beng. or with the Bomb. text, though 
the insistence on parigraiah in the former and in Mbh. as opposed 
to the Bomb. abeence of the word would imply perhape that in this 
place at least the Mbh. and NW Beng. text are more closely allied, 
contrary to Jacobi's general opinion that Bomb, agrees most closely 
with Mbh. (as e.g. above in Bomb. 11). While not prepared to 
dispute the further gen#ralization that Mbh. has here borrowed 
from the Rim. and thus shows its later date, | would observe that 
the induction refers only to the pecudo-epical didactic twelfth book 
and to the later first book, so that the argument is not convincing 
a8 regards the priority of the great epic qua epic but only as it now 
exists in its encyclopedic form. This applies not to the Rama- 
story in Mbh,. but only to the particular citation under question 
here, and yet in point of fact a somewhat similar objection to the 
above generalization may be made in the case of the puri gilo 
loko Vilmikind (na handavydh striya tli ete.), in that the quota- 
tion appears in Mbh. 7,148,067, in an attempt to excuse Arjuna 
aiter Bhiirisravas’ death, Professor Jacobi himself is careful to say 
only that the Rim. was known as an old work before the (whole) 
Mbh. was completed (Daz R. p. 71). This (Drona) quotation 
was probably inserted midway in time between the creation of the 
Kuru epic and the addition of the dharmadistra, Tt would at any 
rate have been more convincing if Valmiki had been cited by name 
in some part of the Mbh. not otherwise marked aa Inte. Yet those 
who do not helieve in the evolution of the epic will not be affected 
by this fact. But to proceed: 

In Manu’s Dharmasistra there is at 7, 20-21 what appears to be 
& popular saying: yadi na pranayed nijd dandam . . diile matsydn 
int "paksyan dyurbaldn balavatianth, svémyam ca na spit kosyacit. 
Rim. Bom). 67, 31, continues the text above with the words: 


malsya iva jand nityam bhaksayanti porasparam 
The Beng. text at 28 has durdalin balevatianth 
bhaksayanti nirudvega matsyin malsyi iva 'Ipakin (NW v. 1. 
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ksapayanti), Here Mbh, 12,15, 30 (an entirely different section) 
has 


jale matsydn ivd “bhakgyan durbalin balavatiardh 
and at ib. 67, 16 repeats Manu 7, 20 (above). Compare also Mbh. 
12, 49, 70: 

wrijake flvaloke durbala balavattaraih 

pidyante na hi vipresu prabhulvam kasyactt tadd. 


Obviously here iz a proverb caught up by various authors and 
repeated in about the same language; it consists of a simile, “as 
big fishes devour little fishes” and is characterized by the phrase 
durbalan balavattardA or its equivalent. But there is more here, 
namely a whole section of verses more or less closely connected 
(in Mbh. the verses are more diffused) on the same subject and in 
just about the same language. Besidea the above, compare, for 
examiple, the following: 
. Bomb. 67, 182 

Serate vivrladvirah krsigoraksajivinah 
NW 73,20 and Beng. 69, 20; 

Serate vivpladvard visvastam akutobhayah 
Mbh. 12, 68, 20: 

ciertya Ai yathdkimam grhadvirini gerate . . . akuto- 

bhayth (abut. also in &L 25). Also: 
Bomb. 29, agopald yathd givas tathd ristram ard jakam 


Beng. 25, agopis ca yatht gdvas, and note that here the reailing 
of NW is not that of Beng. but of Bomb. and add Mbh. 12, 68, 13, 
agopih posavo yathd. 

Prom this point, verees in Bomb, appear without exact parallelism 
in NW and Beng., while these two unite in verses comparable only 
with the Mbh. text. Thus Beng. 31 and NW 28 have 

dasyavo "pi na oa ksemam ristre vindanty ardjake 

dein ddadite hy ekasya dvayos ca bahavo dhanam 
and Mbh. ib. 67, 14, 

papd fy apt fadd ksemam na labhante Ladicana 

ekasya hi dréu harato deayoé ca bahavo ‘pare 
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and ib. 67,2, dasyave "bhibhavanty ufa. But again in NW 73,21, 
andham tama ite "dam sydn na prajidyela kimcana 


and Mbh. 68,10, andhe tamasi majjeyur apagyanioh porasparam, 
there is a parallel to the evidently incorrect reading of Bomb, 36, 
@he fama ive ‘dam sydn, etc., a line completed in NW by rij cen 
na bhavel loke vibhajan side asidhu wi (v. 1 sidku sadhu vd), 
where both Bomb. and Beng. have vibhajan sddhvasidhunt. 

We shall await the further fasciculi of this new edition with 
great eagerness, The editor haa rendered a real service in pub- 
lishing it. In some ways it is an unsightly text, disfigured with 
huge © anid N against line after line, and it is n pity that the 
numerals, whether Sanskrit or Arabic, referring to notes, were not 
decided upon im advance; but there has been a steady progress 
toward clarity and the varied readings are abundant, if not quite 
60 complete as desirable, 

The induction which one is entitled to make from a study of the 
texts appears to be that the hope of getting at any ddi-Rimayana, 
by working back from the textual variations handed down in the| 
several recensions, is quite vain, There can be no plausible ogee 
reconstructed and practically there was from the time of, let us 
say, the first repetition of the text, no original Rimiyana. From 
the very beginning there were variations in words and in arrange- 
ment of words; while added élokas and even added sargas were so 
ingenuously vet ingeniously produced that only when the enbject- 
mater smacks of religious excess can one reasonably argue that one 
text ia more original than another. In the hands of manuscript copy- 
makers such a condition as now exists would have been almost im- 
possible, The text must therefore, as Jacobi also believes, have been 
handed down by word of mouth and the bards who transmitted it 
were little concerned te reproduce exact tradition by the precise 
words or arrangement which they had heard. Sufficient to give 
the pregnant word as it lingered in memory, the scene as it tradi- 
tionally oceurred, perhaps beautified by the latest transmitter, At 
some vague period these oral versions were reduced to writing 

Tding to the local authorities and the written texts still hold 
the divagations of various ancient bards. 





NOTES ON THE TOPOGRAPHY OF ANCIENT 
MESOPOTAMIA 
W. F. Avsricutr 
AMEZICAaN Scno0oL or OnrerTAL Resmancn, JERCsALe 

Tse stupy of the historical topography of Western Asia is being 
pursued with increasing interest and success of late, The control 
of Palestine, Syria and Mesopotamia by European powers opens 
these lands to scholarly investigation in a way formerly impossible, 
especially in Syria and parts of Mesopotamia. ‘Thus it is now 
possible to set to work seriously on the badly needed archaeological 
survey of the lands included within the Mesopotamian sphere of 
cultural influence in antiquity. The geographical survey of this 
region is still far from complete, and only includes Palestine, parts 
of cs and about half of Mesopotamia, now being published hy 

the ‘Irig government in separate sheets on the respectable seale of 
an inch to two miles (1: 126,720). In a few years, however, all 
these countries will have heen thoroughly surveyed—even cadastrally 
in some cases—and the topographer will be freed from the neces- 
sity of following bad maps or of being his own cartographer, Only 
those who have tried their hand at this fascinating, but difficult 
task can appreciate the relief which this entails. 

Now the principal task before the topographer is to collect mate- 
risla for the required archaeological survey. Until this ic finished, 
our identifications of sites, as well as our more general conclusions 
as to location of places and districts, must remain tentative. If we 
wish to identify the site of Mari, for instance, we must find a eite 
which corresponds roughly to the indications of the texts os to 
location, we must aatiafy ourselves that the extent and character 
of the ruins fill the requiremente—and last, but highly important, 
We must make sure that the remains on the site date from periods 
in which we know that the city was occupied. In most sites in 
Western Asia belonging to the early period the only avnilable 
criterion without extensive and costly excavation is the broken 
pottery which is strewn over the surface of the site. The compara- 
tive study of Western Asiatic pottery has now reached such a firm 
position that we may safely employ its results for topographic 
conclusions. To the sine qua non of topographic research, meticu- 
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lously accurate philology, we must add as a close second thorough 
and careful consideration of the pottery evidence. 

For a number of years the present writer has been studying 
Palestinian topography on this principle, with ample justification 
in the results. It was not until the fall of 1925 that he was 
snabled to extend this branch of archaeological research to Meso- 
potamia, in collaboration with Professor R. P. Dougherty, who 
continued the work by making an independent archaeological sur- 
vey of southwestern Babylonia (January, 1926), The results were 
most satisfactory, -and the empirical knowledge of Mesopotamian 
pottery gathered from careful study of numerous mounds of all 
ages, especially where acarp sections had been out m them by 
érosion, was again and again confirmed, and is in strict aceord 
with the results attained already by Andrae, Hall, Frankfort, and 
others, though covering a much wider field. It is not our intention 
here to go into details; a preliminary acconnt of our work in the 
Euphrates basin will be found in Bulletins nos. 21-2 of the Ameri- 
can Schools of Oriental Research, and the fuller description will 
Appear in the Anwual. 

Our primary purpose in this paper is to supplement and correct 
statements in the writer's article, “A Babvlonian Geographical 
Treatise on Sargon of Akkad’s Empire,” in the Jovnwat, yol. 
ALY, 193-245. This paper was written before the writer's trip 
in the fall of 1925, and its conclusions were naturally in his mind 
during the entire journey. We may, accordingly, correct a good 
many erroneous statements, besidea furnishing additional material 
for yarious contentions of ours. Some new publications have a 
direct bearing on the subject as well. 

Tt is regrettable that certain observations in the paper have been 
taken as intended to disparage the work of Schroeder on this text, 
published in hie Keilschrifiterte aus Assur verschiedenen Inhalls, 
a perfect mine of material for all phases of Assyriology. This is 
very unfortunate, and is ‘entirely wrong. “The text whe copied so 
often or 4p carelessly in antiquity that it is very corrupt in places” 
(p. 193), but the modern editor is not to be blamed for the errors 
of ancient scribes; A great many supposed mistakes of the modern 
copyist must undoubtedly be ascribed to the ancient dupiarru, a 
state of affairs too often forgatten. In this instance the mistakes 
Ate in moet cases so obviously those of the Assyrian scribe or scribes 
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that the writer called explicit attention to this fact repeated 


y (pp. 
193; 196, n, 1; 196; 197, 198; 219; 228 £; 291; 234+ 240; 248), 
Dr. Schroeder himself wrote that he could see no foundation for 
the rumor that had arisen. Lest this be insufficient, the writer 
wishes to stress the great admiration he has always had for 
Schroeder's work, which in accuracy and acumen ia quite unsur- 
passed in the Assyriological field. Our text happens to be a 
particularly nasty one to handle, which is one of the reasons why 
it has: not received adequate treatment before. Collations have 
been made by two or three German scholars, but aince none have 
been published, we may take it for granted that no mistakes of the 
editor worth mentioning were found. 

The treatment of the topography of the Middle Euphrates valley 
on pp. 199-208 requires some revision on the basis of the more 
recent researches of the writer. It was correctly noted that the 
Parthian Stations of Isidore all belong on the Arabian side of the 
Euphrates, as proved by Cumont’s discovery that Dura Nicanoris 
is es-Salihiyeh, ‘The result of thia shift naturally is to distinguish 
entirely between this route and that of Tukulti-Ninuorta D1, which 
followed the Mesopotamian bank, without crossing the river. The 
Assyrian historiographer generally states clearly whether the town 
mentioned waa actually visited, or lay opposite the Assyrian camp 
on the other side of the river. It therefore follows that Nagiite, 
Agarhani, Supra, Arbite, Kasi were on the Mesopotamian, not the 
Arabian side. Scheil’s attempt to identify the Merrhan of Isidore 
with Agarbani-Nagurabani is entirely out of the question, since the 
towns were located on opposite sides of the Euphrates, In order 
to secure approximate locations for these places, we must start in 
the south with Hindinu. Owing to the distances given by Isidore 
between Giddan and Asicha on the one hand, Giddan and Anatho 
on the other, the writer felt compelled to suggest the identification 
of Hindinu-Giddan with Tell ej-Jabriyeh below Albd-kemil. 
Study of this region proved the correctness of this proposal; Tell 
ej-Jabriyeh waa occupied both during the Karly Tron and during 
the Hellenistic periods, and is in every Tespect a remarkable site, 
which suits the literary indications for Hindinu-Giddan very well, 
6 will be shown in the detailed study to appear in the Annual, 
It should be emphasized that this Tell ej-Jibriyeh has nothing to 
do with the Jabariyeh with which Miss Bell doubtfully identified 
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Giddan? since the latter is some distance below it on the other 
side of the river, From opposite Himdinu to Nagifite a road was 
hewn by Tukulti-Ninurta through Jebel Baghtz (“ Irzi,” the site 
cf the tower tombs), so Nugilite is probably Werdi (Werdiyeh), 
opposite Albi-kemil, a little above, Agarbini must then lie north 
of Werd!, while Supru is north of it. On the other hand Supru 
is separated from the district of Sirqu— Tell ‘Adirah by Arhite 
and Kasi, so cannot be placed too far north.. Being separated on 
each side from the two fixed points, Hindinu and Sirqu, by two 
stations, we will naturally place it in the district between Tell 
et-Ca‘ibeh and Tell Abi’l-Hasan, either at one of the two, or at 
the two intervening sites, Tell el-Ma‘isreh and Tell Simbel. Tell 
e-Ca‘ibeh and Tell Simbel are exclusively Early Bronze (third 
millennium), though not important sites, while Tell el-Ma‘isreh 
seems to contain nothing but Early Iron, and has no earlier deposit. 
Tell Abi'l-Hasan is a fine mound, possessing both Early Bronze 
and Early fron, as may be determined with certainty from the 
stratified mound scarp overlooking the river. Since Supra existed 
both in the Early Bronze and in the Early Iron, the identification 
seems practically certain. It has nothing ta do with Salihiyeh- 
Dira, as the writer rashly proclaimed in his previous article, misled 
by the vagueness of the itineraries. Aqarbini presumably lay be- 
tween Werdi and Tell Abii’l-Hasan, while Arbite and Kasi were 
situated between the latter and ‘ARirah—just where can hardly be 
determined, since they may have been only villages of wattled huts. 
The search for Mari, which was one of our principal objectives, 
was quite unsuccesstul, and the mystery remains. only possible 
location near the confiuence of the Euphrates and the Habtir seems 
to be Buseireh, ancient Circestum, but the writer was unable to find 
any traces of Early Copper strata underlying the thick deposits of 
the Graeco-Roman and Arabic periods. If it were not for the fact 
that the southern boundary of the district of Mari was at Supru, 
which certainly cannot be placed farther south than Tell Abi'l- 
Hasan, it would be tempting to place Mari at Tell el-Hariri and 
Tell Madatiq (not Madktik, as spelled in my previous article), 
north of Albu-kemal. Tell el-Hariri is a very extensive mound, 
half a mile across, while the adjoining Tell Madgqiq is a striking 





‘*Amurath to Amurath, pp. 111, 113. 
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cone several hundred meters to the west, and may be the rained 
temple-tower of the city. Both were flourishing cities in the Early 
Copper age, and were abandoned about the beginning of the second 
millennium. There can be no doubt that Tell el-Hariri was at 
least as important as any city of the Middle Euphrates in the third 
millennium. From the continence of the Euphrates and the Habiir 
to the frontier of Babylonia there ia no other early site that can 
compare with it. As pointed out in Bullelin no. 21, there is ao 
strong temptation to identify Tell el-Hariri with Mari, which must 
have had precisely the same archeological! history: Nor should we 
overlook the important fact that the Merrhan of Isidore also lay 
in the vicinity of Tell el-Hariri and Tell Madqiq (middle of page 
2/1), though, as we have seen, quite distinct from the Assyrian 
Agarbani-Nagarabini, which was on the other side of the river. 
Since we are, accordingly, no longer swayed by Scheil’s identifica- 
tion of Merrhan with Agarbini, we may consider Clay’s identifica- 
tion of Mari-Mera with Merrhan more seriously, The final a, 
which Clay disregarded, may be due to an error of the scribe, whose 
eye wandered to the final « of the name Giddan, following Morrhan 
immediately on Isidore’s list of Parthian stations, Merrha may 
have been a mere station with o caravansary attached, like others 
of Isidore’s places, eo we need not worry about its exact location, 
Both archaeologically and toponymically, then, we have excellent 
reasons for identifymg Mari with Tell cl-Hariri, but while the 
definite statement of the Schroeder text remains to vex us it is 
hard to escape from our dilemma, The alternative possibility that 
Tell el-Hariri represents the old Sumerian Aratta commenils itself 
less and jess, and the writer ic inclined to doubt the correctness of 
the identification of Aratta with Sahi in Schroeder, no, 183. 

We alo failed to identify Rapiqu, though feeling confident that 
it is neither at Hamidi nor at Seih Mas‘iid below Ramidi. Tell 
er-Ra‘yin we were unable to find with the time at our disposal, 
but it seems to be situated in the arid hills above the Euphrates 
Valley, so it is hardly likely that it is the site of Rapiqu. 

Turning to the topography of the East Tigris country, discussed 
on pp. 206 ff., we must now surrender the identification of Zab(b)an 
with Altyn Koprii entirely. At Altyn Koprii there is no aign of 
am ancient mound, nor was the writer able to see any mounds in 
the neighborhood. Yet the arguments for a location of Zabban 
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on the Lower Zab gre just as impressive as they were. Without a 
full archaeological survey of the Lower Zib valley, it would ba 
unsafe to propose a definite identification. Working on the basis 
of the ‘Iraq survey, the writer would call attention to Tell *Ali 
and the extensive ruins of Gubab (Qubib?) just above it, Tell 
‘ATT is just about a third as far from the mouth of the Lower Zab 
as Altyn Kopri, and is on the direct line from ASSur to Arrapha 
(Kerkik), with which it is still connected by road. The region 
south of Tell ‘Ali has never been examined by archaeologists, but 
feems to contain numerous ruined towns and canals. We may 
eafely identify it with Simurrum. The view that there was another 
town called Zabban or Zamban near Sippar, a¢ maintained by 
Streck, Ungnad (ZDM(? LXVII, 134, o. 9) and Meissner (OLZ 
T1019, 70, n. 1) is tempting, but does not follow with absolute cer- 
tainty from the passages cited. Just where the Zabban of Magli 
I, 42 ff. belongs is quite obscure. 

While Zabban is thus not at Altvn Koprii, there is no archaeo- 
logical reason against the identification of Arrapha with Kerkik, 
which iz situated on an immense mound. In the neighborhood 
Professor Chiera, followed by Professor Dougherty and the writer, 
found numerous mounds, many of which date back to the earliest 
times, a6 is shown by the painted aeneolithic pottery with which 
they are covered. The same is true of the region south of Kerkik, 
sround Tiza Hurmiitu (Hurmatly) and below it on the Qixa Cai, 
Which is lined on both sides with mounds. At Tiza itself there is 
i fairly large mound with Harly Bronze pottery. 

The problem of the location of Ainunnak-Tuplia’ has come into 
i New stage since Langdon’s identification of Ainunnak itself with 
Tell el-Asmar, east of the lower Diyilah, a little over twenty miles 
in. a straight line northeast of Baghdad* 'The reason for the identi- 





* There is 4 serione diserepancy between the German and English war 
maps with respect (o the situation of Tell el-Asmar. The English military 
survey sbret No. 20 Baghdad (seale 1: 253,440) places Tell e1-Asmar 
nearly two miles southwest of the intersection of 44° 45° E. long., 33° O07 
XN. lat., while the German war map 1: 400,000, Gd. Baghdiid, places it 
eight miles northenst of the same point, or 3] miles (— 650 kilometres) 
fron Baghdad. The English detailed two-milss-to-an-inch survey for thie 
section has not yet been published, so jt is not likely that the English map 
is more correct than the German, especially since a question mark is plared 
after the name on the former. While the two principal cartographic 
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fication (see the discussion in Kish 7) is that bricks mentioning 
the building of a temple at ASnunnak aro reported to have come 
from Tell el-Asmar. Langdon further suggests thet Dér was 
situated at Tell ed-Deir (Mound of the Monastery) south of Tell 
Asmar. The location of Ainunnak west of Mendeli agrees quite 
well with the writer's location of it in the neighborhood of Mendelt 
(p. 217), though Tell el-Asmar seems rather far west. It may be 
that Langdon’s informant was mistaken, or that the evidence of 
the bricks is not decisive. Dr. Legruin told the writer that bricks 
of Timé-Dugan* precisely similar to those found by Langdon at 
Tell Bahriyah, which was identified with Isin-on the basis of them, 
ure also found at Ur. 

The location of Dér in the neighborhood of Tell el-Asmar cannot 
be made to agree with the indications of our geographical text. 
The identification of Dér with Bedreh or a mound in its: vicinity 
(Tell el-“Aqr?) seems more satisfactory, as seen by Forrer and 
others. Perhaps a still better colution would be the location of 
Dér at Jessin, some twelve miles south of Bedreh. There are 
humerous mounds in the district of Jessin, which has the addi- 
tional advantage of being nearer Babylonia, in which case Bedreh 
may represent [brat. 

In connection with the modern Babylonian place-names discussed 
on pp. 219 ff, a few remarks ate in place. Ancient Adab is now 
Bismiyah, not Bismiyeh, The two names are very common, and 
sometimes interchange. Umma is now Yoha, but Y'dhq is said by 
the natives to represent Jéhah, since there is a marked tendency in 
‘Irigi Arabic to pronownee j (dj) 23 y, as in wi for jé’a, yemm 
for jamb. How the mound received its name, which means piece 
SOS ES EE EEE ee 
authorities differ by ten miles, it is very unwise to docile the question as 
ty the identification of Tell el-Asmar with Afnunnak on the hasis of the 


"It is probably better to write Dagan, not Dagdn with a loug a In the 
second syllable, beeaime the evidence for the original long @ in the final 
syllable le very uncertain, The true Hebrew form of the name is Dagan, 
with two short «vowels (73%), as we know from a comparison of the 
modern Arabic forme of the plarename Hét-Degon, now Bétddjam, with 
ls an erroneous Phonicianizing pronunciation; in Phoeniclan mécented hott 


© (Hebrew tonic gamey) became d=, as in Hadéd (Atedoe) for Hadid, 
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of cloth” (jéhah), I cannot imagine. The name of the canal 
Satt el-Qar is also peculiar, and there seems to he much uncertainty 
about its true form. Both the English and the German war maps 
spell it as though it were pronounced Satt el-Har (Khar, resp. 
Char), which I have heard from Bedawin at Niasiriyeh. The 
literary Arabic writing is, however, ie) 4, Saft ¢l-Qiar, which, 
I was asenred at ‘Afed, is the correct sci rnaka an. My native 
informants did not know the meaning of the name, which one 
is tempted to connect with literary Arabic gd@reah, plural gar, 
ete, “mound, boulder” (al-jubailu ¢-sajiru al-mungati'u ‘an al- 
jibal, etc.), A meaning like “Stream of Mounds” would be most 
appropriate for the old Euphrates of Sumer. The Satt el-Qar may, 
however, derive its name from the pre-Islamic canal Dfi-Qir, 
between Kiifah and Wasit (Yaqiit-Wistenfeld, [V, 107). ‘The 
name of the canal means, however, “ Possessor of Bitumen,” posst- 
bly because its quays were lined with asphalt. 

The student of the early topography of Mesopotamia must not 
forget that nearly all the cities and towns outside of Babylonia 
which flourished during the fourth and third millennia (aeneo- 
lithie and Karly Copper) were abandoned before the middle of the 
second millennium, so that their names rarely appear in later 
sources. This is in a measure true of Babylonia iteelf, where such 
cities as Surnppak, Umma, Eridu, Lagat, Hallab, Aratta(?), Bad- 
tibira, etc., existed only in the Sumerian and Early Babylonian 
periods, and were in ruins before the later Cossacan age. In the 
rest of Mesopotamia, however, it is a most striking fact to every 
archaeological explorer, Az a result of the impressions ghined from 
An examination of nearly a hundred sites in the Mesopotamian 
basin, including Northern Syria, which is inseparably connected 
With it, the writer believes that at least two-thirds of the unoccu- 
Pied mounds of Mesopotamia ontside of Babylonia were not 
ocenpied after the end of the Early Copper (Bronz:).. Probably 
half of the extant mounds of Babylonia proper were not occupied 
after this time. The most impressive region in this respect is the 
East Tigris country, where we found hardly any isolated mounds 
at all which had been occupied after the beginning of the second 
millennium. Our observation was restricted to the mounds which 
were directly accessible from the main road Baghdid-Kerkik- 
Erbil-Méeul. Ata distance we saw scores of mounds in all direc- 
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tions, and passed through regions which were literally full of 
ruined canals. A study of the mape of the ‘Triq Survey is even 
more calculated to give an idea of the vast number of mounds in 
the East Tigris country. There is a reason for the great predomi- 
nance of thie region in the military and economic history of Early 
Babylonia. Following is a list of the sites visited during a motor 


trip from Baghdiid to Mosul -— 
_—-—— Early Copper Between Ba‘qibi and Sahrabin. 
——= E..C. North of Kyzyl-robat 
(Diquqina) = Assyrian f Taig 
Taza Tepe Early Copper Tiza Huormitu 
Gola Tepe Aeneolithic, H.C, Between Taza and Kerkik 
Hazneh Tepe " “i ee a ue 


(Arrapha?) }Latepottery  Kerkiik 
en Early Copper Between Kerkiik and Altyn Kopra 
Gor Tepe { Assyrian ete. ra Fee ed 


(Arbela) } Assyrian} Erbil 
— Only late seen Between Erbil and the Zab 
<j aaa Early Copper aa ca «¢ @) 
Tell Sa‘diwi { Assyrian ete, éa “a ic om wl 
(Calah) Assyrian Nimrad 
(Nineveh) (}¥) Assyrian Kuyunjik 
(Dir Serrukin) Assyrian Horeabad 
——=— <Asnelithis South of Horsabid 


In the above list we have employed the sign + to indicate the 
presence of strata of either earlier or Inter date, depending on 
whether it precedes or follows the main period given, O! the 
foregoing just half show no period of occupation later than the 
first part of the second millennium, while all bat three seem to 
have been oceupied in the early period as well as later. Until we 
reached Assyria Proper we found very few mounds which had been 
occupied during the Asevrian period, 

The cuneiform records agree fully with the archaeological picture. 
As noted above, there is a very remarkable role played by the East 
Tigris country in the third millennium, where its cities and states 
appear again and agsin in our cuneiform sources, in striking oon- 
trast to the fewness of references to the West, Syria and the Upper 
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Euphrates country. Tha lands of the East Tigris recion were then 
rich and prosperous, so that they acted as powerful intermediaries 
in the apread of Babylonian culture eastward into Persia and 
Turkestan. The Sumerian treasure of Astrabad," southeast of the 
Caspian, loses its isolation entirely in the light of our growing 
knowledge of the early Sumerian culture of the East Tigrie country. 

Another example of the decline of civilization in Mesopotamia 
after the third millennium is the Balih valley, below Harrin. Of 
four large sites investigated in the valley of the Balih only one was 
occupied after the heginning of the second millennium: not « single 
site was inhabited in the Assyrian age. Tell Zeidin is purely 
aeneolithic; Tell es-Semn iz mostly of the same age, but was occu- 
pied briefly at the beginning of the Early Copper; while Tell el- 
Biya‘ flourished only in the Early Copper, when it must have been 
a very important city, in view of its extent. Nicephorium (Ragqah 
el-‘Atiqah) was not founded until late in the Hellenistic age. 
The archaeological situation is illustrated by the total absence in 
Assyrian texis of references to organized civic life in the lower 
Balih valley. In all probability it will turn out that Harrin itself 
enjoyed its greatest prosperity during the earliest ages, though it 
may have escaped unscathed during the barbarian irruptions of 
the Dark Age. 

The question of these barbarian invasions has been fully dis- 
cussed by the writer in his paper, “ The Historical Background of 
Genesis XTV" (JSOR X, 1926), so we need not repeat the argu- 
ments and conclusions here. Until the fundamental importance of 
these invasions is understood, the history of Weatern Asia must 
remain exceedingly puzzling. The irruption of the Balkan peoples 
into Western Asia in the thirteenth and twelfth centuries &. c. 
Wat insignificant in comparison; even the migration of the Cim- 
merians and Seythians, which brought about the downfall of Asayria 
ond Babylonia, was more ephemeral in character, even if no less 
important in its consequences, 

The wholesale destruction of Mesopotamian towns during the 
first part of the second millennium naturally makes it very difficult 
to identify places mentioned in texts of the third millennium. In 
& few cases the names survived as the designation of mounds, come 





“See Rostovtzell, Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, vol. IV, pp. 4-27. 
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Tse perry Nin-LB, whose name is sapialed in syllabaries as 

Nin-ur-ta,* Ni-[ur]-ta,* and Nin-u-ra-as,* was one of the most 
popular deities in ancient Babylonia, Historically, however, he is 
one of the most elusive. The syllabaries identify him with many 
deities, and the religious literature ascribes to him many and 
varied functions. He is equated with Ningirsu, Ningishzida, Nin- 
éhakh, Dunpae, Lugalbanda, Zababa, Marduk, and Ashur, and a 
number of others. He is regarded as intercessor, protector, warrior, 
god of life, god of oracles, god of the chase, as sun-god, storm-god, 
weather-god, and eas judge. He is son of Enlil, of Ea, of Ashur, 
and of other gods. He is consort of the goddesses Bau and Gula. 
He is identified with the sun, with Saturn, and with Venus. It 
is no wonder, then, that the opinions of scholars have differed 
widely as to his origin and functions, and even as to his name. 

To mention but a few of these: I myself thought in 1902 * that 
Nin-IB was simply a later name for the god Ningirsn of Lagash— 
if tame by means of which that god was divested of local ascocia- 
tions so that he might be worshipped in other cities. Jastrow 
thought* that Nin-IB was an epithet that was applied to many 
different deities. It was thus that he accounted for the ubiquity 
and the manifold character of the god. Clay, who discovered that 
in the Persian period in Aramaic hie name was Nee," held that 
Nin-IB was but one of the manifold forms assumed by the god 
Amurru,’ who was for Clay one of the earliest, if not the earliest, 
of Semitic deities, snd the ‘celina cn. which tet historia 
Semitic deities sprung. Dhorme* regards Nin-urash as the origi- 


*¥EC, I, 63, 247, 

*CT, XXIV, 13, 19. 

*CT, AXYV, 11, &. 

*Semitic Onyins, 232 

' Religion Babyloniena wed Assyriens, I, 96, and 1, 1088. 

"BE, 3, 86 

TYHC, I, 07 7. *Huprecht Annicersaory Volume, 369. 
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nal form of the name, derives wrash from the root eréiu (.p re) 
“to plant,°—a qutl form—, and regardz the god as a god of fer- 
tility, or an agricultural deity, the god of fields and canals. 
Ungnad,” on the other hand, thinks that Nin-urta was the oldest 
pronunciation of the name, that this was corrupted to Ni-urta, this 
to Ni-wushta, thie to Iniwushta (Mwy), while from Ni-urta there 
was, he believes, also derived by a slight change, Nimurta, by which 
the deity was widely known, Such are a few of the wide diver- 
fencies of opinion. 

One who works through the rich materials concerning Nin-IB 
collected by Jastrow in his great work. Die Religion Babyloniens 
und Assyriens, or who looks up the literature on Nin-IB cited by 
Deimel in his Pantheon Babylonicum, 208 ff, can have no doubt as 
to the myriad forms assumed by Nin-IB in later thought, and of 
the great variety of functions and relationships ascribed to him. 
These are reflected in myths, in hymns, and in references in royal 
annals, None of the texts of this class come, however, from a 
time earlier than the First Babylonian Dynasty or the Dynasty of 
Lara. If we would seek the origin of the god, we must push our 
knowledge back to an earlier date than this, for by the year 2000 
#. 0. two or three millennia of history had passed over Babylonia, 
city-state had many times conquered city-state, cult had mixed with 
enlt, myth with myth. In a-word there had been syncretism of all 
sorts, 60 that myths and ideas originally connected with one deity 
had been freely appropriated by others. 

So far ay I have observed, the name of Nin-IB does not oocur 
in any hymn written earlier than the Dynasty of Laraa, and in but 
a few proper names. We turn accordingly to a study of these 
names. Ut-Nin-18 was the name borne by one of the kings of the 
Dynasty of Isin contemporary with the Dynasty of Larsa, but for 
the period of the Dynasty of Ur the proper names known to us 
of which Nin-IB formed the divine element were all borne by men 
of Drehem, a small city not far from Nippur and tributary to it, 
Among the tablets from Drehem there are records of lists of ani- 
mals for sacrifice to Nin-IB together with similar lists to other 
detties. These texts range in date from the reign of Dungi to the 
end of the dynasty of Ur. The animals to be offered are neunlly 
lambs or sheep, though once, bullocks.™ In these texts the deities 
SSS it a oe A bre et bc 


*OLZ, XX. (1917), Of. Legrain, Le tempse des rois d'Ur, no. 325. 
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are most often named in this order: Enlil, Ninlil (or Ninkhurseg), 
Nusku, and Nin-I6,"* though sometimes the god Uta (Shamash) 
and Ininni (Ishtar) are thrown in between.** Nusku and Nin-IB 
are similarly paired in tablets in which the names of the other 
deities do not occur." The natural inference from the fact that 
the names are so arranged iz that at this time Nin-IB was a goddess 
and was regarded as the wife of Nusku, just as Ninlil was the wife 
of Enlil and Ishtar the wife of Shamash. The writer years ago took 
the ground that all the Babylonian deities whose names begin with 
Nin were originally goddesses who later underwent a change of 
éex**—a view which a number of other scholars have shared. 
Radau has pointed out that Mash, who is equated with Nin-IB 
existed in both a masculine and feminine form *—a fact which 
confirms the theory. If the inference drawn from these Drehem 
tablets is justified, Nin-IB was at the time of the Dynasty of Ur 
still in the feminine stage of his development. Nuskn was a fire 
god—perhaps a san-god. The suggestion of Dhorme that Nin-IB 
(Nin-urash) was an agricultural deity, wrash coming from eredu 
~ to plant,” appears to be well justified. Indeed the sign IB, by 
which the second part of the name is usually expressed, appears to 
bear out this meaning. The writer showed in 1920" that this 
Sign originated in the picture of an enclosure, the second story, or 
the top, of which was reached by means of a staircase which ran 
up outside of it. Such a structure was built at Larash by Ur-Nina 
and repaired by later rulers there, and its great staircase was dis- 
covered by de Sarzec.* Hall and Woolley have since uncovered 2 


“Ot Legrain, Le tompa des row dir, nos, 255, 250, 259, 269, 203, 208, 
226, and Langdon, Tablets from the Archives of Drehem, no. 15. 

“Ct. Legrain, op. cit., no. 295. Once, (Legrain, no. 255), Utu appears 
without Ininnj, though Enlil, Ninlil, Nuaku, and Nin-IB occur, 

* CE de Goenowillac, Tablettes da Drehum, noa. 6501 and 5513. Tn « few 
of these lista the deities are not paired at all; thus CT, XXXII, pla, 42 
and 43, The fact that in these Nin-FB is not sesociated with Nusku in 
BO way weakens the argument advanced above. 

“OL Semitic Origing, p. 192. A quarter of a century's advance in 
knowledge since this book was written plaren many of the problems which 
it treats in quite new perspective. The point in question is, however, con- 
firmed By thie advance. I hope at an early date to re-write the book. 

"Ci. Hadan in Hilprecht Anniversary Volume, p. 423 if. 

“ AJEL, XXXVI, 3167. 

"Of, de Sargee’s Découveries ew Chaldée, do Sarnec and Heuszey's Une 
rille royale chaldéenne, and Cros's Nowvelles fowilles de Tellah, 
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enmilsr structure at Tell Obeid four or five miles fram Ur, that 
was built in the earliest period of Babylonian. history." Since the 
Babylonian sign for granary pictured a «tracture into the top of 
which grain could be poured and from the bottom of which it could 
be drawn ** probably these structures were granaries, Such 
public etorehouses were also temples so that the grain would be 
under the protection of a deity. There can be little doubt, there 
fore, that the sign pictured a granary, and was thus a fitting symbol 
by which to express the name of an agricultural goddess. As such 
structures have been found at two places among the earliest build- 
ings of Babylonia, it is fair to assume that they existed in other 
places. Probably im the early settlements every town had Gne, 30 
that Nin-IB, “the lady of the IB,” was a generally recognize 
hamé for an agricultural goddess. That Nin-IB was an agri- 
cultural deity can scarcely be doubted. In later syllabaries he is 
identified with many agricultural gods, including 4ka-lum-me, the 
date-god,*” 

All this being fairly well made out, what shall we make of the 
alternate explanation. of the name Nin-IB, “ Nin-urta”? Ungnad 
regards wria as the original form, and explains how wrash may 
have been derived from it by phonetic cha * Such a supposi- 
tion does not seem to be necessary; the two names may have arisen 
as ecparate epithets, We cannot prove, however, that Ungnad’s 
view i¢ wrong, and it may be right, Lf it be right, then Nin-urta 
was the earlier, if not the original name of the goddess, and our 
assumption that the goddess was an agricultural deity would re- 
quire that the name urta shonld be appropriate to such a deity. In 
any cnse, wria needs to be explained. 

It is noteworthy that in the Yale Syllshary this element of the 
name (ura) is epelled wrtu, with a t. I venture to suggest that 
urfu is a word for “earth” derived from the Arabic: pel, It 





errr, 

“See Hall in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, London, 
1919-20, pp. 22-44; Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, VIII, 241 ff andl 
EX, Es also Woolley in the Muscum Journal, March, 1924, especially 


p- 9. 

“See the writer's Origin. ond Development of Babylonian Writing, 
no. 487. 
' “CT, AXV, Li: 22. 

"OLZ, XX, of. 
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is true that (2! appears in Akkadian usually as irsitu but the 
Babylonian Semites may have pronounced it (r72', whereas in 
Akkadian writing the nearest graphic representation of the U? 
possible wus by at. Tt is possible, therefore, that urta may be but 
& slightly changed form of the oldest Semitic word for * earth.” 
Nin-urtu would then be the “Lady of the earth,” an appropiate 
name for an agricultural deity. In all parts of the world earth 
goddesses have been givers af agricultural products. However the 
nome Nin-urta may have originated, such we believe Nin-IB to 
have been. 

As already noted, we find the worship of Nin-urta at Drehem as 
early ae the reign of Dungi, fully a century earlier than we can 
trace it.at any other place. This is shown not only by the lists of 
eactifices already alluded to, but by the fact that the name of this 
deity entered as a component element into the composition of 
proper names borne by citizens of Drehem during the Ur dynasty 
at a time earlier than they have yet been found in any other part 
of Babylonia. At Drehem the individuals bearing the mame were 
hot numerous, but there were three during this period who bore 
the mame: one was a scribe,** one a herdsman of cows, and the 
third was a witness? So far as our evidence goes, it would seem 
fo point to Drehem as the original seat of the worship of Nin-IB, 
but in the present state of our knowledge this inference cannot be 
pressed. Were Nin-IB the original goddess of Drehem, one would 
expect more of its people to bear mames compounded with hers. 
Troe, we have not as yet any very large nomber of tablets from 
Drehem, but it ia also true that there are hundreds of mounds m 
Babylonia that have not been explored, and any one of these may 
reveal a form of the cult older than that of Drehem and one that 
commanded the allegiance of a much larger number of devotees. 

Indeed from what we now know it seems possible that much 
additional information as to the early history of the cult of Nin-IB 
may be obtained when the ancient city of Dilhat is identified and 
excavated. Hammurabi, in the introduction to his code of laws,** 
says that he “ extended the city of Dilbat and filled the granaries 





"da Genouillac, Tablettes de Drehem, no. 5673. 
™ Ibid, no, 5539. 
“Nies, Or Dynasty Tablets, no. 31. ™ Col. iii, 1624. 
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for the mighty god TR/’ Thus it appears that in Ham 

time IB was the god of Dilbat, though in the time of Nebushad: 
nezzar it was the seat of the worship of Anu.™ From the order in 
which Hammurabi enumerates the cities of Babylonia, it seems 
that Dilbat jay to the south of Borsippa—an inference which is 
confirmed by many later references to it" In Hammurabi’s use 
of the divine name ID appears alone without the prefix Nin. If 
the eimple and compound forma of the name refer to the same deity, 
IB is the simpler and earlier form, and the deity of Dilbat would 
be earlier than that of Drehem. Hammurabi’s reference proves 
that ITB was an agricultural deity, and his statement that IB 
possessed pranaries (karé) proves that IB (urfa, urash) was con- 
nected with the sizn for storehouse as was inferred above. The 
name of the deity IB also occurs in some lists of gods found in the 
archives of the city of Ashur, in one of which it is equated with 
Bau and Ninlil2* and in another it is listed with Guia™ Ae IB 
is associated with storehouses and is equated with the same deities 
‘as Nin-IB it seems safe to assume that the two were but different 
forme of the same deity.” 

When, then, we study the history of Nin-IB by a scientific 
method, if appears that we cannot trace the history of the cult 
back of the dynasty of Ur, that during the time of this dynasty 
our sources confine the cult to Drehem, and that during this period 
the deity was a goddess, the consort of Nusku—apparently on earth 
goddess. For the earlier history of Nin-IB we await the discovery 
of other sources. 


“Cf. Langilon's Neubabylonieche Kéniginachriften, pp. TZ, 92, 108, 170, 
and 182 

™ See the material collected by Hommel, Geographic und Geschichte des 
alien Orienta, 306 if, 

See Schroder, Aevschriftierte ous Astur verschiedenen [nhalia, oo. 
Li, 7. 

" Thid,, vio, 42, col. til, 

“When this article wos written, I had not noted the fart that a god 
TB is mentioned in tablets from Fara (Surippak) written in the fourth 
Millennium g.c. (See Deimel Wirtechaftterte aus Fora, no. 0, ra. ¥, 7). 
This confirms the theory advanced above, and carries our knowledge of ite 
ee back a thimeand yeare earlier than the sourees quoted in the 
iis 





AN INSCRIPTION OF ELIBA‘AL, KING OF BYBLOS 
Cranes ©, Torey 
Yale UNIVERSITY 

THe ptscoveer of a third Phoenician inscription of earlier date 
than either the Moabite Stone or the Kalamu monument is espe- 
cially welcome just now. By good fortune, the new find also 
comes from Byblos, thus giving ue a better foothold for our study 
of Phoenician palaeography.. We now have from this ancient city 
three. royal inscriptions containing the same peculiar alphabetic 
forms: the epitaph of Ahiraim, of the 13th century; the votive 
inseription of Abiba‘al, of the middle of the 10th century;" and 
the monument here discussed, 

The new inseribed object is a small statue of the Egyptian king 
Osorkon I (924-895 nz. c.), the som and successor of Setonk TI, 
which was placed as a votive offering in the sanctuary of Ba‘alath 
Gebal at Byblos by Eliba‘al, king of that city. The monument is 
described, and the ineeription deciphered and discussed, by Duseaud 
in Syria, VI (1925), 101-117. The monument was found by 
Wiedemann at Naples in 1881, and its hieroglyphic inscription was 
copied and published by him at that time. The Phoenician inserip- 
tion was neglected, doubtless because it was not thought to be 
genuine, This statue, together with the fragment of another simi- 
lar statue from the same sanctuary, was sold in Paris im 1910; 
and this time aleo the Phoenician inscription seems to have been 
regarded as a forgery, presumably because of the peculiar form of 

a. few of the characters. It will be remembered that the Abiba‘al 
inscription, although it had been known for a quarter of a century 
previons to its decipherment, waz suspected, or misread, until the 
discovery of the Ahirim sarcophagus furnished the key. 

The inscription reads as follows: * 

| amit | Sandy [a] ~~ v2 1 922 | Te | aan | yer| eon 

<= "by | inset | yadind---pan 


' For a diseussion of these two inscriptions see this Jormwar, 45, 269-279, 

*Dussand publishes o photograph of the statue, but gives no facaimlie 
of the inscription. Some of the characters can be seen only indistinctly, 
or not at all, in the photograph, and there ie no definite statement os to 
the number of letters missing in the pluces where the writing has been 
obliterated. 
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The characters closely resemble those of the Ahirim and Abiba‘al 
inscriptions, and it is especially to be noted that we find here the 
sume peculiar forms of the letters kaf and mem. The words are 
marked off by short perpendicular lines. 

Dussanud renders as follows: 


Cette statue a fait Eliba‘al, rot de Gebal, en consé[eration & 
Ba |‘alat-Gebal pour lui-méme. Qu’elle prolonge [les jours d’ 
Vjliba‘al et ses années (de régne) eur [Gebal!] 


The first word of the inscription is taken by Dussand to be the 
Wp “statue” which appears in a few neo-Punic imscriptions. 
This is certainly the natural interpretation if the reading ts sure, 
though it iz a disconcerting fact that we must pase over an interval 
of nearly nine centuries before we encounter the word again. Its 
origin ic wnknown, and there is no plausible Semitie etymology. 
Tinssaud indicates a gap between the two letters, but does not state 
whether this is wide enough to give room for the letter &. 

The sixth word, which is partially obliterated, is restored by 
Duszand as [oj s, the preposition with a yiffl infinitive 
which is rendered * consecration,” with appeal to the Arabic ¢l_-'. 
Judging from the photograph, the break occurs at the end of a 
line, and in a manner which makes it uncertain how many letters 
ere missing. The ytf'il infinitive seems altogether likely, and the 
Proposed restoration possible, though perhaps lese probable. If the 
preposition 3 is given the meaning “in return for,” or “ because 
of,” it is possible to think of other verbs, such as pym (or pnp) 
and especially the very common }35. In either case the infinitive 
might be used with or without a suffix pronoun, thongh the latter 
construction would be more usual. Thus we might restore 
Sandy [a wires (ama according to Hebrew pointing), “in re- 
turn for the favor shown him by Ba‘alath-Gebal.” Any conjec- 
ture is precarious, however, 

The next following word, inix, Dussaud exp as inisth, 
Which he renders “ 4 son profit.” We know the Hebrew word, how- 
ever, only in the combination Mynx Sy “ by reason of, because of,” 
and the use of such s word here does not seem at all likely. It 





“The same construction as in Gen. a: 15, Josh. 14: 11, 2 Sam 14; 29, 
Te 5:24; 20: 1, ebe. 
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seems to me quite certain that the word is the feminine of at 
he makes the offering to Ba‘slath-Gebal, his divine mistress, the 
term corresponding to the a5 which appears later in the same 
combination. The form of the word is of course perfectly regular. 

For the restoration of the remainder, 5y2$[x oy] s7Nn (com- 
pare the phrase in the Yehaw-milk inscription, line 9), and 
the conclusion with 523, would seem to be quite certain. 

I woulil render the inscription as follows: 


Phis statue was made by Eliba‘al, king of Gebal, in return for 
the favor shown him by his Lady Ba‘alath-Gebal. May she prolong 
the days of Eliba‘al, and his years, over Gebal! 


The palaeography of these earliest inscriptions from Byblos is 
interesting it) more than one way. In the first place, it seems 
altogether probable, from the persistence, without change, of the 
peculiar forms of kaf and mem down to the ninth century, that 
these are merely local peculiarities, not archaisms (see: this 
JounNaL, 45, 275). More interesting still is the fact that in the 
oldest inscription of all, the Ahiram epitaph, the style of the letters 
is not lapidary, but very distinctly suggests forms developed in 
writing on papyrus with a reed pen. We should expect this at 
Byblos, of all places in old Phoenicia. We are given the impression, 
too, of a literary language and a form of writing not at all new, 
but Jong in use. Because of the very close commercial relation of 
the Phoenician ports with the cities farther inland, it would be 
very strange if the same script and the came materials were not 
also in nse at the same time in the interior of Syria and Palestine, 

It now seems probable, not merely possible, that at the time of the 
Amarna correspondence (14th century) the usual mode of writing 
in all this part of Western Asia was with ink and the reed pen on 
Papyrus or ekin; using alphabetic characters whose form, to judge 
irom the evidence which we have in the ninth century, varied only 
very slightly in the whole region reaching from Moab to the border 
of Cilicia, For diplomatic correspondence, and for business docu- 
ments which it was important to preserve, often in duplicate, the 
clay tablet was incomparably better. The syllabic writing in the 
cuneiform character was also more precise and unambiguous for 
such documents, and under Babylonian influence its nee had been 
familiar throughout Western Asia, including Asia Minor, doubtless 
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A SPECIMEN OF OLD ARAMAIC VERSE 


Yate UNIVERSITY 

WHAT Was Lost to the world when the old Aramaic literature 
perished, we of course cannot guess, We have not at present, and 
probably never shall have, any satisfactory basis for an idea of 
either its volume or its variety, The Elephantine papyri brought 
i Eurprise in thia regard, though perhaps not to those who were 
familiar with the Aramaic inscriptions. 

In the important field of poetry, very little has thus far come 
to light. We know, indeed, that in the earlier Aramaic literature 
of the Jews it was customary to employ the standard line of three 
strecsed syllables, as in Hebrew; the Book of Daniel furnishes enffi- 
cient illustration of this, though in only a few scattered passages. 

I showed, some years ago, that in the Aramiaic original of the 
Story of the Three Guardemen, interpolated in the Book of era, 
and now preserved in the fragment of the old Greek translatian 
known to us as Firet Esdras, the three formal discourses of the 
contestants at. the court of Darius are composed throughout in the 
familiar three-beat verse." This very interesting tale may have had 
a Jewish author, but it ie more probably Gentile in its origin. 

The accentual verse is easily composed, almost too easily, in fact. 
Did the Aramaic-speaking Gentiles of the Persian period, or earlier, 
have also.a syllabic meter, such as we have not found, for instance, 
among the Hebrews? Syllabie meter is the usual thing in the 
Classical Syriac literature, but has not hitherto been surely reeog- 
nized in the great western branch of Aramaic. I once demonstrated, 
in. the Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie (Vol. 28, 1913, pp. 312-317) 
the possibility of Aramaic syllabic meter in the original form of 
the Lord’s Prayer; showing that the Greek version given in the 
Third Gospel, if rendered verbally into Jewizh Aramaic, can easily 
be made to represent strict seven-syllable yerse. Several scholars, 
alter reading the article, wrote me their approval. My own attitude 
toward my demonstration was, and is, one of benevolent skepticism. 
1 was interested to show the possibility, but prefer to leave it to 





' See AJB, 23 (1007), 187; and Bora Studies, 47. 
+ 241 
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others to recognize, if they will, something more than an instructive 


There iz, however, unquestionable syllabic meter, skilfully used, 
in early Aramaic. It ts found m an inscription from Egypt which 
has long been known ond studied. The monument bearing the 
inseription is in the museum of Carpentras, in Southern France. 
lt came irom Egypt, and is very characteristically Egyptian, but 
the place where it wes found is no longer known. The ingeription 
probably dates from the fifth century s. c* The eeript, with 
approach to the “square” character, and the language, with its 
Egyptinn elements, are precisely those of the papyri from Ele 

The inscription is in four lines, with the closing portion of ths 
last line obliterated. It is the epitaph of a woman, evidently a 
young wommin; am] is a noteworthy composition both for its human 
appeal and also for its literary merit. The most important feature, 
however, is the poetic form in which the epitaph is enst. 

_ The presence of verse here has been suspected ever since the 
| de tment of the imecription, and for reasons which are 
RS Biden: Each one of the four equa! lines of writing repre- 
sents a logical unit; contains in fact a complete sentence, which 
we should mark off with a period, More than this, each line con- 
sists of two approximately equal clauses, so that the presence of 4 
regular cacsura is inevitably euggested. As the Aramaic is read, 
there is—at least in the major part of the inscription—a rhythmic 
ewing which can hardly escape notice and from the first has im- 
pressed many readers, Finally, it is worthy of attention, in view 
of these facts, that in the carving of the first line of the inseription 
a spore wos lef between the two clauses which make up the line; 
that ts, at the: supposed caseura of the hypothetical verse. This 
indeed be accidental; but it is not customary to separate 
clanses by a space, and the coincidence with the other indications 
is vary striking. Tt is easy to see that because of the unequal 
verbal length of the clauses in the following linea, and the limits 


"T.woald refer to my discussion of the Aramaic palneography of this 
period, in this Joumrat, 38 (1917), 371, and in the AJSh, 34 (1915), 191 f. 
The closest perallels to our inscription are all of the filth century, and 
there is no consideration which would tend to make a later date seem 
preferable. 
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of space on the inscribed surface, the graphic division, if intentional, 
could not well be carried through. 

Joseph Derenbourg, in the Journal Asiatique, 6. série, t. 01 
(1868), p. 277, wae the first to attempt to show that the Carpentras 
epitaph is cast in metric form. His demonstration failed at certain 
points, but was in the main excellent, and in need of little improve- 
ment, A similar attempt made neatly ten years later by Schlott- 
mann, in the ZDMG, 32 (1878), 188 (see also 38, 252), was less 
fortunate, because less able, and did more harm than good. The 
belligerent Lagarde proceeded to ‘show up’ Schlottmann in char- 
acteristic fashion in the Nachrichten der K, Ges. der Wissensch. 
su Gottingen, 1878, pp. 357-372, attacking his interpretation of 
the inscription, and among -other things the theory of meter wae 
held up to ridienle’ Clermont Ganneau, in the Rerwe Archéolo- 
gique, 87 (1879), 31-33, said in effect that he approved Lagarde’s 
conclnéions, but would himself have preferred to use more polite 
language. Both he and Halévy recognized a certain poetic form 
in the inscription, but rejected the theory of metric regularity. 
In Palasographical Society, Facsimiles of Manuseripts and Insorip- 
fiona, Oriental Series, ed. William Wright, London, 1875-1583, 
the inscription (with Plate 64) was given excellent treatment in 
brief compass, chiefly on the basis of material furnished by Noideke. 
There was appended a transliteration of the first three linea in 
the form of verse, hut with the comment, that the demonstration 
of meter for the whole inscription seemed impossible. The editors 
of the CUS also rejected the theory, and in recent years there has 
heen no attempt to renew the discussion. In Cooke's Tert-Book 
of North-Semitic Inscriptions the commentary on the Carpentras 
Stele (pp. 205 f.) contains no allusion to anything of the nature 
of poetry in either outward form or inherent character of the 

epitaph; the reader would not know that the question had ever 
been raised; and the same is true of Lidzbarski’s Handbuch, 

The reason why the theory of an epitaph in verse has bean so 
completely abandoned is probably to be found in the paramount 
inftuence of the CJS. The pronunciation of several of the words 
of the inscription is ambiguous, and on the decision here everything 
depends. The form of the Aramaic verb, in the feminine singular, 
it in unpointed text the same for the second and third persons: 
and it was natural to suppose that the direct address, which is 





certain in the last two lines, was intended from the beginning. 
So the editors of the Corpus decide, and the subsequent treatise: 
have accepted their judgment. With this understanding of the 
verbs in question, no theory of regular meter is possible. ‘The 
current interpretation is certainly mistaken, however. In the first 
two lines of the epitaph the girl is spoken of, and characterized, 
in the third person; in the two remaining tines he is dirselly 
addressed. 
The consonant text of the inscription reads as follows: 





NPOx ON TNE ,PAN ND RIN ADs 
mon Maps 8 wK TN nizy 8> wet oy 
"PPO AON OP jo "1 722 MOR OP 
(moby nn rren pp inyD) AD 


Which I should render thus: 


Blessed is Taba, daughter of Tahapi, _ derotee of the god Osiris; 
She, who to none did aught of evil, by whom no slander whut- 


ever was spoken, 
Before Oxiria be thou blest, before him take the gift 
of water; 
Be thou (hie) worshipper, my fair one, © and among his saints be 
thou complete, 


This is interesting as a religious document, and perhaps espe 
cially as an expression of human affection coupled with the con- 
viction that the personal qualities which endeared this girl to her 
relatives and friends on earth will give her a favored place before 
the gods of the lower world. ‘Taba, the fair one (and the attractive 
face pictured on the monument may well be an attempt ata por- 
trait), she who had harmed no one by either word or deed, will 
stand near to Osiris as his handmaid. 

There are several noteworthy parallels to this epitaph. One 
which comes especially close is a Greek inscription found in Pales- 
tine, at Nibulns, and reported to the French Academy in 1898. 
It is in two hexameter lines, the second of which has never been 
completely understood, It reads as follows: 


Gira pot ovvduaye ends, Cdxopos zip tmdpyas 
Keipas UAseries, porripor yy yap “EAcoer, 


The extraordinary difficulty caused by this little inseription, 
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which at the first glance seems so easy of interpretation, can be 
seen by reading M. Philippe Berger's discussion of it (Académie 
dea Inseriptions ef Belles-Letires, Comtes Rendus, 26 (1898), 
0-54). te a every attempt 
to give it 4 satisfactory rendering, “whether one takes y as the 
relative pronoun oF us ihe Sranetet of the verb dui” An inter- 
pretation to which Berger at one time inclined regarded "E\evceir 
a3.an alternative form (already attested) of the geographical name, 
Kieusis, in the nominative case, and supposed the word puxrrppior 
to have here the (otherwise unexampled) meaning “tomb.” That 
is, the inscription mentioned the consort of Pluto as “Koura 
(Kore), whose tomb was Elensis” (in spite of the yap!). Aside 
from, the other improbabilities, this does not sound quite like an 
epitaph. A nearer approach to something plausible seemed to be 
made by regarding "EAere’y as the name of the deceased person. 
Tt was suggested, with due hesitation, that peoryppior might possibly 
linve here the meaning of paéorys, “initiated.” The rendering 
would then be: “For thou, Eleusin, wast initiated.” ‘This inter- 
pretation, however, met with little favor, for very obvious reasons. 

The rendering finally.adopted by Berger is one proposed by M. 
Théodore Reinach: “Tu étais en effet mystire, Eleusine.” This, 
as he freely admits, is the expression of an idea which is rather 
French than Greek. Moreover, a feminine name Eleusin ia not 
otherwise known: and with this rendering the yap hardly comes to 
its rights. What is still more important, it is impossible to put 
eut of sight the strong probability that this clause of the epitaph 
makes direct and definite mention of the Eleusinian mysteries, so 
closely connected with the hope of life after death. Every student 
of the inscription has felt this. M. Reinach himself had seen in 
*EActray (thus to be accented). the well-known contraction of the 
adjective form "EAainoy. That which seemed to him—and to ail 
others—to prohibit the expected rendering was the little word q. 
Nevertheless, the ultimate verdict of the great majority is doubtless 
expressed by Schitrer, Geschichte des jiiduchen Volkes, I, 651, 
note 13; “Die Verstorbene darf eines seligen Lebens im Jensetts 
gewiss sein, weil sie an den eleusiniachen Mysterien theilgenommen 
hat (dies ist doch wohl der Sinn, wenn auch das Verb, 9 
Schwierigkeiten macht).” 

If I am not mistaken, this problematic qv is merely a valgar 
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analogue belonging to olga, namely the second person singular of 
the 2nd pluperfect. On the basis of the much-nsed plural forms 
jouer, yore, joay, the formation tn the popular speech of a singular 
ge is perfectly natural, The occasional coinage of this form would 
be rendered etill more eazy by the analogy of 2nd plur, Jere, 2nd 
sing. j* (the common later form), from the verb fai. How likely 
the use of olf would be in this particular context may be seen, for 
example, in 1 Cor, 13:2, «ai div... . 86 rh pworjpu wipe, 
“even though I should fnow all the mysteries.” Render, aeccord- 
ingly: 

Courage, fair sister! Sacred attendant now thou art 
Of Kort, Pluto’s wife; for thou knewest the mystery of Eleusis. 


The Greek inscriptions also furnizh parallels to the gift of water 
by Osiris, Thus, C2G 6562: Etyatye, <vpia, xai bolfq] oo b “Gorpes 
rd poypér Wwp. And similatly 6717: Aoly cos “Oowpes rd duypdy 
ep. Still another inscription, presented to the French Academy 
July 25, 1879, has: Adme daypay “Oss up. This pious wish was 
a standing feature of the epitaph, it seems, even in the fifth 
century a, ¢. 

To return now to the poetic form of the Carpentras inscription. 
The meter is syllabic, with only the full syllables counted, the 
reduced vowels being pasced over, as in Syriac poetry. The verse 
contains fifteen syllables, seven in the first half and eight in the 
second half. There is unbroken alternation of accented and un- 
accented sylinhles, from beginning to end. ‘The first half-verse 
begins with an accented syllable, and it is accordingly the second 
syllable of the second half-verse that is stressed. The epitaph, in 
tranaliteration, reads as follows: 

Briki Tiba bith Thapt tmonh af Oeiri “iha 
Minda‘im b’is li ‘ebdith wkargé 18 li emrath tummd 
Qaim Osirt brik hwaf min qdim Osiri mén qehi 
Hwai palths na“imthi dbén bsayy[Ghi hwai Salma] 

As was remarked above, the ending of the last line is obliterated. 
Lanci, one of the first to examine the stone carefully, thought that 
he could recognize traces of the characters pba nS: and in subse- 
quent editions of the inscription, including that in the CIS, it 
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has been customary to fill out the line in yery nearly the manner 
shown here. 

The tumma at the end of the second line is the feminine noun, 
“completeness,” employed as adverbial accusative; a common and 
perfectly idiomatic construction with the negative 14, “not at 

1."—The pronunciation of the feminine imperative “4 1s uncer- 
tain. It might well he Awf; the Syrinc (artificial) vocalization 
hwai is unlikely—The word for “water” ehould perhaps be pro- 
nounced min; note the collocation tin we-min in the Sardiz 
Bilingual.—In company with the most of those who have discussed 
the inscription, I have supposed a stone-cutter’s mistake in the last 
line; *Hym3 should be *Mpy2. I have vocalized the word according 
to the most common form of the Aramaic adjective. The preceding 
word, piléha (instead of pdlha, the reduced vowel being restored 
for the sake of the meter as in Hebrew and Syriac prosody), corre- 
sponds very well to the {éxopos of the Nabulus epitaph. 

Tt is true that this does not take us far in our knowledge of the 
poetic art of early Aramaic, There are technical details here 
which are, and presumably will remain, quite obscure. But the 
fact of strict meter is certain, and in our reading of the limes we 
undoubtedly can approximate the reading which would have been 
heard in the fifth century », c. And in view of our very scant 
knowledge of the cultivated use of this great international lan- 
guage, the recognition of such a literary form as this is a matter 
of no slight importance. 





Aforgeniandische Warter im Deutschen. Yon Enxo Larraasy. 
Zweite vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage nebst einem Anhaug 
liber die amerikanischen Worter, Tiibingen: Verlag von J. 
C. B. Mowe (Pao Smerce), 1924. xii + 161 pp. Price, 

_ im paper covers, Goldmarks 3.50; hound, Goldmarks 4.00. 


This treatise was originally composed for publication in a German 
army journal in Damascus, but while it was on its way in the mails 
the Turkish débacle took place. The chapter on Arabic words waa 
then published in Der Neue Orient in September 19129, and the 
entire work was issued a little later as an independent volume. It 
now womes in its second edition, revised and enlarged. 

The first group of borrowing includes those of ancient date, 
coming directly or through the classical languages, and these are 
the most interesting and in general the most familiar in actual 
use, although their origin is to the ordinary person the most 
obecure. Next the Hebrew words are treated, chiefly personal 
names (and derivatives}, nnd slang, drawn from Yiddish, Third 
come the Arabic words, which are mainly in the field of Mo- 
hitimedanism, science (mostly words beginning with al-; the 
Arabic article), astronomy, animal names, dress materials, Then 
tome those from modern Persian, mostly through Turkish as inter- 
meiiary, The words from other Asiatic languages—Indian, Tibe- 
tan, Malay, Chinese, Japanese, Australian—have entered German 
chiefly through English. Last comes a chapter on African words, 
and an appendix on words taken from the languages of the Ameri- 
can Indians. 

Many of the items are very interesting: for example, the account 
of Lazaret! (p. 41), Titchtelmachtel (66), Getto (59: which he 
shows to be not from an oriental source, but from Ttalian), Musel- 
mann (61-62), Askart (68), s—unknown quantity (77). He 
even calls attention to the fact that the schooner in which Lieu- 
tenant von Miicke performed his Odyssey after the loss of tha 
Emden bore the nome Ayesha, the English spelling of Mohammed’s 
favorite wife; this touch was doubtless intended to interest the 
German soldiers in Syria and Palestine. 
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Although Professor Littmann professes not to include words 
which are not reasonably familiar to the ordinary person, he has 
certainly listed a great many which are not in general use. His 
index shows nearly 1100 entries, a fair number of them being 
derivatives of other words which appear in the list, but I defy any 
but the best educated German to define over 80 to 90 per cent. 
of them. 

In such a number of etymologies, there are not a few which 
may be called into question. In some instances Professor Litt- 
mann himself mentions their disputed quality, in others he does 
not. The reviewer does not think that the Elemente (Latin ele- 
mentum, plural -fa4) owe their name (p. 8) to a form of the 
tiphabet in which -m-a were recited first (v. Walde, Lat. efym. 
Wib..* «. v.), nor would he attribute even doubtfully (p..11) the 
Greek BacAn’e to a Semitic source (v. Boisacq, Dict. diym. de ta 
langue grecgue, s. v.). Still the book is a valuable monograph, 
even though it is intentionally not fortified by references to sources, 
except some given in the preface (VILI-X1I1), and it is well 
calenlated to rouse in the German mind an interest in those 
Kastern lands in which Germany has now a smaller influence than 
of yore. 





Rotaxp G, Rest. 
University of Pennaylrania. 


Introduction @ [étude critique du nom propre gree. By C. 
Avrean. Paris; Librairie orientaliste Pati Gevriner. 
First three fascicules, of 80 pages each. Price, 20 francs per 

Peas! et fl | L {1925}. 

The author takes as his text the interpretation of the name 
Polyneices in Euripides’ Phoenissae, 636-7, and demonstrates that 
this mame cannot have heen identical in origin with the adjective 
fohvveucis ‘ very quarrelsome,’ a very iil-omened name. It must 
therefore originate from a pre-Greek population which spoke a 
different language. For all Greece, and in fact all the Mediter- 
ranean lands, had a pre-Indo-European population which has left 
traces in the names of men (and places). Further, the personal 
names which are not readily interpretable na Greek increase as 
we go backward, and are most numerous in Homer: what is the 
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significance of the names of Ajar, Teucer, Agamemnon, Odysset 
Tydeus, ete.? So we must seek their origins in the “ Pelasgian” 
language and in its congeners. There aré many correspondences 
between Greek names and those found in the Lycaonian inscrip- 
tions, for example. Greece certainly changed its language between 
1900-1200 &, c. and the classical period. Even many Greek names 
easily interpreted az Greek are known by tradition to be the names 
of non-Greeks: Thoas, the ‘swift’ by Greek etymology, was in 
reality an old king of Pelaggzian Lemnos, and no Greek at all. 
Greeks and Trojans in Homer bear the same names, which are 
therefore not Greek. 

Thus we cannot tell just what names are Greek ond what are 
not; we are not warranted in translating as Greek those whose 
names make a Greek impreseion. ‘T'wo explanations of the Greek- 
seeming names of non-Greek heroes have been given: (1) that 
the names were borne by persons whom the Greeks thought of as 
Greeks, (2) that the Asianic names have been translated into 
Greek. But neither theory is fair, for many of the names aro 
interpreted as referring to events in their adult life or in that of 
their children: cf. the name PAJegyas, interpreted from the punish- 
ment of his Ixion, forever whirled on a fiery wheel. But we 
are not privileged to accept part of the tradition about personal 
named as historically true and to reject the rest: the tradition is 
too uniform and coherent. So if Polyneices did not have a Greek 
name, neither did his brother Eteocles, although Eteocles also is 
apparently made of good Greek elements, Ovdipus also, the father 
of these two, has a non-Greek name, and so has their sister dAanti- 
gone. If Polynetces does not have roAv- ‘much, many’ ae firet 
element, then other names in Poly- probably have not, What is 
the significance of ToAvur8pe< * Lebeaucouphomme?? (Easily in- 
terpreted, the reviewer thinks, as a bahurrihi compound, ‘ having 
many men [as hie followers].’) In the same way, as W. Schulze, 
fat. Eigennamen, has shown, the Latinity of many Roman names. 
is-a thin veneer over an Etruscan basis. (Why not in some in- 
graphy?) It is unreasonable to find the religious name Apollo- 
dorus “don @ Apollon’ and the profane name Polydoros. So noti- 
See Micgel are probably lurking i : Ce 
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the lose of the language of their worshipers. It must be remem- 
bered that in the writing of many languages there are serious 
inconsistencies and imperfections, preventing proper representa- 
tions of the spoken sounds, and resulting in variations of the 
graphic representation of the same word. 

This is the substance of M. Autran’s first chapter, entitled “Le 
Paradaxs du Nom propre gree,” pp. 1-71. sapihcc ws8 begins the 
second chapter, “Coup d’oeil préliminaire sur Ensemble de 
POnomastique géographique gréco-latine balkano-hellénique,” which 
he prefaces by stating that he will list many, but not all, the geo- 
graphical names of Greece, with the evidence ng to their affinities; 
he puts aside all search for the meaning of the names, a5 apart 
from his purpose, and is not concerned with any Indo-Huropean- 
ixing system, but considers fiers from the historical, literary, and 
critical standpomts only: for most of these pre-Greek langnages 
are tinknown except for a few word. With page 80, he begins his 
list of names, in tabular form extending across the two pages 
facing each other: in column 1, “ nome faisant l'objet de la liste ”; 
column 2, “données notables traditionelles, archéologiques, écono- 
miques ou religiewses”; column 3, “homologues locanx en Asie 
Mineure”; column 4, “homologues locaux en Ttalie-Etrurie”; 
column 5, “homologues jocaux dans le reste du monde ancien.” 
Page 240 (the end of the third fascicule) arrives only at "HAderpa. 

M. Autran is writmg in controversion of Fick-Bechtel, Grie- 
chische Personennamen, and does show, we must- admit, that at 
least u goodly number of names regarded as Greek are probably 
not Greek at all, but from pre-Greek and non-Greek languages. 
But he goes too far. It is not unheard-of to rename an individual 

ording to some event of his life, as is still done among the 
Arabs; of. the name of the first of the Mohammedan caliphs, Abd- 
dl-Ka'ba ‘servant of the temple,’ who gave his virgin daughter 
sarcasm nearer aed been bansO eMart 205 
Abu-Bekr * father of the virgin,’ by which he is hist y i 
This practice is probably of very ancient origin; a trace of it seems 
to-appear in Odysseus’ conditional imprecation on himself in Ihad 
Zs 260, = may I no longer be enalled the father of Teleomachus, it 
I do not. ... 2" Further, one should not deny the probability of 
transliting namea from one language into another; I have per- 
sonally known of a Herr Hoch who became Mr. High and of « 
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Mademoiselle Boeuf who transformed her name to Mademoiselle 
Bes. The most likely. instance of thie in Homer is the doublet 
name Poeris and Alerander, On the other hand, names may be 
corrupted by popular etymology from a foreign language into one 
that seems native to the language normal in the land; Herr 
Stissholz becomes Mr. Seasholes, and his son does not Heabuse his 
Franco-Belgian professor who thinks that at last he has a pupil 
with a good Anglo-Saxon family name. But the significant name 
may he ereated by renaming in the fashion already mentioned; or 
even the story may develop first, and precede the naming of the 
character, who is created for his place in the story. We cannot 
Teally accept all the personages and names ae original in the gtory; 
and the additions—any student of the mythology wiil know how 
details and additional characters are freely added by the poete— 
will be of Greek nature, with Greek names attached to the added 
personages. Polydorus, for example, is a minor character in the 
Trojan story, but was sent to Thrace when. Trojan fortunes de- 
clined, with many treasures of the royal family; who can doubt 
that his name was constructed to agree with this feature of the 
legend? We need not demand that the members of a family shall 
have names which are either all Greek or all non-Greek: some 
may be Greek and some non-Greek; I know a family where three 
sons aré named John, Charles, George—Hebrew, Germanic, Greek. 
M. Autran has pushed even the argument against ill-omened names 
too far; while the feeling against such names was stronger in 
antiquity than now, we may recall the fairly recont death of a 
titled German whose name was Pfértner-von der Hille, and I have 
met a young Spaniard whose family name was. Maldonado. 

So Iam inclined to think that the true Greek quality in Greek 
names is rather larger that M. Autran will admit; yet there is no 
doubt that his work, which promises to be truly monumental in 
scope, will piace the study of Greek names on an entirely new 
basis, showing a large intermirture of non-Greek elements in 
their fabric. 

* Rotaxp G, Kent. 

University of Pennsylvania, 
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Ancient India: from the earliest times to the Guptas, with notes 
on the architecture and sculpture of the mediaeval period. 
By C. pe B. Congiwaton. With a prefatory essay on Indian 
sculpture by Woiutam Rornensters. London: Exvest 
Bexs, 1926. Large folio, pp, xv, 65 cuts and 76 plates, 


Professor Rothenstein’s preface provides an adequate “ apprecia- 
tion ” of Indian art. It is impossible even for archaeology to dis- 
pense with aesthetic understanding; too many Indian archaeolo- 
gists haye im this respect been a generation behind the times. 
What Mr. Dalton has recently remarked with reference to Byzan- 
tine archacology (Fast Christian Art, p. 22) may be applied exactly 
to Indian, substituting “ Indian” for “ Christian“: “The prinei- 
ples governing this Christian art have received their due; that 
which the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries refused to consider 
haa been regarded with favouring eyes. Thus eid has come from 
unother side to those who have striven to combat the erroneons 
view that Early Christian art was nothing more than classical art 
im decadence. The very features for which Hellenistic art was 
once praised are now eondemmned a2 its worst... . In no other 
field of research have archaeology and criticiem better helped each 
other to overcome ungenerous tradition.” 

With regard to Mr. Rothenstein’s citation of my own views, 
I wish to say that I am far from ascribing any particular 
spirituality to Indian artists as such; I have made it sufficiently 
clear in the Preface to my Introduction to Indian Art, that all 
Indian ‘ artists" were essentidtly craftsmen, and not men of genius 
exploiting a peculiar temperament, nor in any sense peculiar. In 
Indian culture, as Kevserling has rightly pointed out, greater 
emphasis is laid on training than on ‘ inspiration.’ 

Mr. Codrington himeelf deplores the stress that has been [aid 
upon the difference between Indian and Western Art: Yukio 
Yashiro does the same in his recent great work on Botticelli. ‘The 
fact is that Indian art does not differ in principle from mediseval 
Christian art, though it may well be eailed more profound; both 
corresponded to and proceeded from a general necessity, and both 
had teal uses. But both differ in principle from the personal 
‘fine art’ of the present day, an art that serves but a fraction of 
the population; and if we mean by Western art the art of the 
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present day, then the distinction between this and Indian art, 
which existed for practical purposes, can hardly be over-stressed. 
as though it had ever disappeared, perpetuating the old fallacy of a 
“ Buddhist India” and « “ Brahmanical renaiseance’ ‘The wor- 
ship of Vasudeva flourished in the second century B. c.; every coin 
of Kadphises Il hears the image of Siva; and the very richness and 
eomplexity-of Gupta Brihmaniam, literary and artistic, is evidence 
for the previous continuous activity. 

Mr. Codrington’s book, so far as it goes (this is the first of 
three volumes) may well be described ns the best account of Indian 
art that hus yet been published; it will be indispensable to every 
student, both as an introduction to the subject and as « work of 
reference. The treatment is moderately full, sufficiently docu- 

ented, and adequately illustrated, though we do not understand 
the author’s difficulty in obtaining photographs of the Mathur 
school, Major omissions, among which may be mentioned the 
Didarganj figure, the very important Gudimaliam liigam, and 
the Gupta temple at Bhumara, are comparatively few. | 

The enpposed foreign elements in Mauryan, Sufiga and Kusina 
art are judiciously discussed. With regard to the former it is 
pointed ont, 12 has also been done by Diez in a recent important 
book, Die Kunst Indiens, that the Indian bell capitals are not by 
any means identical with the Persepoiitan forma. In brief, there 
are common elements in the arts of ancient India and Persia, but 
they seem to be due to common sources. The motifs common to 
Mesopotamian, old Persian, and Indian art tay he described as 
cognates rather than as loans; and this consideration is supported 
by the recent discoveries of Indo-Sumerian culture in Sind, all 
fending to the thesis of a common Enrly Asiatic art of which 
Persia and India were equally jnheritors. In disctssing the 

















i tl r ng 
fa in regard to the archi- 
tecture. Dulton (Fas! Christian Art. p. 166) points out that the 
technical methods (vertical projection and inverted perspective) 
used at Bharhut and Amarivati are of interest because they appear 
i countries farther west at a rather later period; this kind of art, 
moreover, was certainly the first to attain mastery in the repre- 
sentation of crowds. 


the designs, and of Beyli¢ and Rivoi 


As for Gandhira, “a complete restatement of the facts of 
Gandharan art is necessary.” The work of Foucher is a “ mountain 
of theory, intricately worked out,’ but resting entirely upon the 
chronology adopted, which “whole chronology does not contain 
6 single fixed point or undehateable landmark.” “In default of 
definite evidence, one cannot believe that purely Indian concep- 
tions of such personal ond religions importance could be evolved 
by such a poor and unacclimatised school... . The Buddha 
figure appears in Kushan art so naively and simply; and its 
stylistic development is ao clear that there is no reason to-antedate 
Gandhdran sculpture in order to provide a borrowed origin for it.” 
When however (p. 61) the author states that “certain Mathura 
stone tablets portray the sitting Buddha; they have been dated 
epigraphically as esrly as the first century 5. 0.", focumented 
evidence should be supplied: one suspects that Jaina figures may 
be referred to and a8 is pomted out eleewhere (p. 46, note) the 
early dating given to these by Biihler means nothing more than 
pre-Kusina in terms of the chronologics now adopted. On the 
other hand the author is right in saying that the influence of 
Gandhiran style is only traceable in the middle period of Kusina 
art and even there is elight and transie 

In disenssing the stylistic ootibinalty between Kusina and Gupta 
art (pp. 42, 45, 47), ill-acconnted for by “the dateless and murky 
gulf that at present stretches between Kushan and Gupta times,” 
and in referring to Cunningham's antedating of the Guptas, men- 
tion might well have been made of the Mysore A. S. Report for 
1923, where evidence is brought forward tending to put back the 
dates of the Guptas by # hundred yeara. | 

We are told in the Preface that the transliteration of names has 
been simplified as much as possible, the rendering of the chief au- 
thority being adhered to; and that Mr. C. H. Rylands of Cambridge 
haz looked over the proofs from this point of view. The result can 
scatoely he admired. ‘The only diacritics employed are 4, and a, &, T, 
i; and these are distributed with a capriciousness that could hardly 
be surpassed, Examples can be found on every page; we may cite 
Amaravati, Ajanta, Visvakarma, Ramesvara, KSatriya, Parasura- 
mesvara, Adinith, Sakas, Sunges, Suparsva, Asoka. As regards 
the actual «pellings, it would be interesting to know the ‘ chief 
authority’ for Sahri-Bhalol, and Garwha (== Garhwa). 
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Quite apart from these caprices of transcription is the extreme 
carelessness of the proof-reading. This is especially noticeable in 
the Catalogue of the Plates, Thus the description of Plate II A 
begins “ Figure of a woman,” and presently goes on “This vase 
had spout’: the fact is that a large part of the description of 
Plate TIT has been placed under that of Plate 11. Under Piate XT, 
fizures F and D are referred to az figures BE and F. Under Plate 
XXXIX, figures B, C and A are referred to as A, B, and C. 
No special knowledge on the part of a professional proof-reader 
exercising quite ordinary care would have been meeded to detect 
these errors, which reflect no credit on the publishers. Risely 
(—Risley), Kohn (— Cohn) Vahiri (— Varahi), Kanishika, 
Hinen Tsang, lotos (side by side with lotus), Markuwar (elsewhere 
Mankuwar, Mankuwir), Ghandakuti, Sythic, Yumuna, chouri, 
cope-stone (= coping-stone), Uakataka, Pallauas, Vaishuars, ete., 
might perhaps be excused as oversights or misprints; but« full 
list of corrigenda would oceupy something like two pages of the 
folio volume, and this is altogether too much. It is to be de- 
plored that on original and important work such as this, sumptu- 
ously desiened, and well printed and illustrated, should have been 
issued in such an unfinished state. The volume is of rather on- 
manageable dimensions, which hardly seems to have been’ neces- 
sary, a6 the full size of the page is made use of for single illustra- 
tions in the case of only thirteen out of seventy-six plates. 








Anasna Coomaniswasy. 
Museum of Fine Arta, Boston. 


Asoka, By D. R. Baannarnan, Carmichael Profeseor of Ancient 
Indian History and QCulture. Caleutta: Usiversrry or Cat- 
curra; 1925. xviii + 346 pp,* 


This bock embodies the Carmichael Lectures of 1923. Nearly 
all of it is oceupied with historical matters, but an account of the 
Asokan inseriptions is given as well as translations of these. The 
style is rather more ornate than is considered in good taste; and 

an identification of the Asuras with the Assyrians (p. 215) will 


‘Review printed with permission of the Seeretary of the Smith- 
sonian Tnat, 
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not meet with European approval. The bibliography in general 
is excellent, but the writings of Liiders (in SPAW, 1913 and 1914) 
are not given, nor have they been utilized except twice, with the 
result that the translations of the inscriptions could he bettered 
in some instances. There area few other references which have 
been overlooked, but not many. 

The weakest points in the book are those dealing with porely 
lingnistic matters. So there is no attempt to justify the corre- 
epoendenre of Pelentka (vo!) and Patfanika (of the Asiguflare- 
Nikaya) on pp. 32, 33, though such an equation defies known 
phonetic shifts. My old derivation of Petentka from * Poitrayaniha 
(IF 24, 62 if.) is the only one thus far offered that is phonetienlly 
impeccable. The derivation of dsinava (pp. 126, 127, 407) from 
Gsnava (a+-enw) ia due to Burnouf, as I pointed out nearly 
eighteen years ago (JF 23. 268), which Bhandarkar overlooks. 
Hiihler merely pointed out that the Jainas had a term (anhaya) 
which haa the same derivation. Any attempt to equate dsinava with 
fsrapa (d--sru) meets fatal obstacles in known phonetic laws. 
T do not think the Buddhist term ddinara (p. 120) a mistake for 
dsinava, As long as we have Shaihbazgarhi prasamda beside 
prasada (B's prashada, p. 172), may not the latter be s mere 
graphic yariant of the former? ‘Terminally m is often omitted 
and also before medial consonants. Then we would not have to 
equate prasade with Sanskrit pdrsada, which is phonetically awk- 
ward, unless we assume thut the lingual d of prasada is due to 
the analogy of prasemda (Sanekrit pxiganda, for earlier * parsanda). 

On p. 193 ff. there is a brief discussion of the Asokan dialects. 
That the various Asokan dialects are not all in tho same stage 
phonetically but are nevertheless contemporaneous, is perfectly 
true; but this ie not news (see Michelson, JAOS 33. 145-149). 
On the other hand it is obvious that the Asokan dialects presuppose 
dislects in the Sanskrit phonetic stage; and here a time element 
enters, Incidentally I remark that we do not have kafe “ invaria- 
bly” in Kalsi: it is highly probable that the isolated Infa repre- 
sents the Jocal dialect and that kafa is merely a Maigndhiem. Nor 
‘dose edies occur in the Girnfir redaction. Nor do I ses any neces- 
sity for denying the Inteness of Prakritic forms in Vedle texte. 
The whole argument regarding the interrelation of Sanskrit and 
the Asokan dialects is unconvincing. What value is the testimony 

a 
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of Bharata unless his date i¢ known? How long Sanskrit was 
spoken by cultured persons naturally and without any study of 
grammar ia unknown. That it may have gurvived till near the 
Christian era is possible in view of Patanijali’s well-known state- 
ment. But it is clear that it had ceased to be a trne vernacular, 
spoken by the masses, for some centuries B. c., yet in the present 
state of knowledge it is impossible to fix a precise date. 

The use of the term “ Pali” in the sense of non-Sanskrit Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars is unfortunate, though Bhandarkar is not the 
first todo so, It chould be restricted to its pristine sense. It may 
be admitted for once and all that our knowledge of the vernaculuts 
from mrea 200 B.C. to 450 a. D, ig most inadequate, When the 
dialects upon which the literary Prikrits are based were spoken as 
trie vernaculars is unknown. A lower limit is set by the languages 
of the fragments of the Buddhistic dramas published by Liders. 
That the so-called Gatha dialect was ever spoken by fata or any 
other people, I cannot bring myself to believe. The use of “ Pali” 
in the gense of “monumental Prakrit.” to which usage I have 
taken exception (JAQS 31, 235), would lead one not oon- 
versant with Indo-Aryan philology to think that this was the same 
aa the Pali of the southern Buddhistie writings (see JAOS 41. 
236). This is not the case. As I have shown in my paper on the 
linguistic affinities of Ardhamagadhi Prakrit (AJP 41. 265-11.) wo 
must admit that there were a number of early Middle Indie dia- 
lects which did not coincide with any of the Asokan dialects. Some 
of these are presupposed by the literary Prikrits: for others there 
is direct evidence. 

On p. 272 Bhandarkar lists most of my papers on the Asokan 
dialovts, but overlooks those published in JAOS, 1909 and 19186, 
but T cannot complain az T have heen treated worse in the receritly 
published Index-number of JAOS, 

The translation of @ T'ambapamnit (in the 2d of the Fourteen 
Rock Edicts, Girnir redaction) by “as far as the ‘Tamraparmi ” 
ig one of the mistakes alluded to above, due to Bhandarkar’s 
ignorance of Liiders’ papers. As chown by Liiders, 4 correspond? 
to Sanskrit wi. Syntactical considerations force this: and the 
phonology is impeceable (cf. JF 23. 236). In this connection it 
may be observed that the notes on the translations are ordinarily 
very fall, so that even the publication of the new edition of ©. I. I. 
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will not render this part of Bhandarkar’s work superiluous; and 
it eannot be denied that occasionally he has made real contribu- 
tions in the interpretation (¢. g., the sense of samdja). 

The translation of the lsst sentence of the 3d of the Fourteen 
Rock Edicts is difficult: but Liiders has, I think, solved the crux; 
and if so, the translation given needs revision. As to pridifsibé 
in the same edict, pee now Hultzsch, C.J. J., vol. I, p, 5. Bhan- 
darkar scores in his version of the opening lines of the 4th edict; 
and shows that the innovations of 5. Krishnaswami Aiyangar 
are untenable. The 4th edict is difficult. Bhandarkar rightly 
inkes bhafamaya (bhatamaya) as the equivalent of Sanskrit birta- 
maya, following Biihler, The other proposed etymologies defy 
known phonetic laws. Hulizsch'’s return to bhrta-m-irya is to be 
regretted. The translation of the end of this edict is certainly 
wrong, while that of Liidere is correct. On Petewika see above. 
The explanation of parigodha given by Thomas violates the phone- 
tic laws of both the Girnir and Shahbizgarhi dialects. As to 
bomdhanabadham, I think both Bhandarkar and ‘Hultzech are 
right as opposed to Biihler. The reference by Hultzach to the 
Dethi-Tépra pillar-edict IV is especially convincing. The author 
correctly combats the views of Senart and Bihler regarding the 
word wea in the 6th Rock-Edict; and shows the weakness of 
Jaynswal’s solution. I confess I do not know any explanation 
that both sstiefies phonetic laws and gives a meaning suitable to 
the context. The explanation of vinifa given by Basak is adopted 
by Bhandarkar, no doubt correctly, who further elaborates Basak’: 
argument. As regards nijhaff, Liiders’ interpretation is con- 
vincing; wherefore Bhandarkar’a translation needs correction. 
Jayaswal’s translation of parisd is correctly adopted. The last 
clanse of the Tth Edict contains the old crux nicl, the solution of 
which is again given by Lidera. Long ago Biibler saw that this 
did not correspond to Sanskrit mityam: see JAOG 31, 239, 240. 
The attempt to justify nici as a nominative plural by Bhandarkar 
by appealing to R. E. V, where @ breach of concordance oceurs in 
the Girnar redaction, fails, because, as I have shown in AJP 32. 
441, Lésali ia in all probability u corruption due to basalt of the 
next sentence, an explanation which Hultesch accepts. The inter- 
pretation of aydya sanbodhim in the 8th BR. E. is the one given 
by the author in 1913 and is acceptable, To expect * fadopartyd 
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in Dhauli and Jaugadi, if fadopayd etands for fadauperydl, is not 
correct: we should expect tadupaliga? | 

The translation of famhi tamhi pakarane in the 9th edict by * in 
various things” should more likely be rendered “on such and 
such an occasion” (Hultzsch). Though Bhandarkar has good 
company in rendering savam paricajifpd in the 10th edict by 
“renouncing everything,” yet I think that Fleet and Hultzech are 
closer to the mark by rendering it “laying aside every (other 
aim)-” The point that Asoka “nowhere advocates absolute poy- 
erty,” should be borne in mind. For dighdya read dighdya. The 
lith edict is one of the easiest; no comments are called for except 
to call attention to the misprint on the first line of page 298. 
The translation of semavdyo in the 12th edict by “ concourse” as 
opposed to “concord” (Hultzech) seems correct in view of the 
next phrase which implies hearing: and so susumsera is rendered 
properly “desire to hear.” For wachoguti and bhati# on the first 
line of p..300 read vachaguli and bhatigd reepectively. Incidentally 
Tadd that Hultzach’s recent explanation of Girnir vaciguft is more 
probable than my old explanation. An entirely satisfactory ex- 
planation of the officinls known as vacabhiimikd is till lacking 
from the point of view of phonetics. The translation of the 13th 
edict clearly needs revision in the light of Liiders’ early work and 
Hultesch’s more recent translation and comments. Attention may 
he called to the fact that Girniir sarasake is not the representative 
of Sanskrit éara-takyoh but is a bahuvrihi of sve + rose as shown 
by the Shihbizgarht correspondent. Kalai sayakasi is then an 
adjective formation to svaya¢n, The supposed efdnam ix really « 
‘dram. The new readings show the Pulindas must be eliminated 
from the list of peoples, Years ago I pointed out that Girnar 
P[t}imdera might nearly as well be read Parimdezu, which the 
new edition in fact reads (see AJP 31. 63). The agreement of the 
Ralsit and Shihbizgarhi correspondents in the vocaliam ia decisive: 
On Shihbazgarhi Pitinikesu see my note above on Girndr Petenika. 
The translation of Girnir dhammarayo depends upon whether or 
not dhramasidana is the correct reading of the Shihbazgarhi redac- 
tion, The translation of the last sentence in the 14th edict is not 
satisfactory, Neither is the recent one of Hultysch: for though, as 





*Sed Hultesth, (7. 7. I, p. 15, footnote 5. 
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the latter points out, Girniir sachdya (sachhdya) corresponds to 
Sanskrit samkédyn, this forces us to emend samkAcye of the Kilsi 
version which corresponds to Sanskrit samkhytyam (save the ter- 
mination), Any attempt to derive Girnar from semb&hydya or from 
samkhyiyam is phonetically improbable. 

We come next to the Pillar Edicts. In the lst edict it is im- 
possible to derive sampatipidaye from sampratipidyam. Nor can 
it come from -daka-. The correct solution waa given by Franke 
long ago: see WZKM. 15.403, and Wackernagel, AiGr. IP, 3 179. 
Bhandarkar is untware that Biihler gave up the derivation of 
gevayt from gépya-, glépya-. But Biihler’s later derivation from 
gévaka- is also phonetically untenable: see JF. 23. 264, 205. Al 
though a certain solution is not offered, I think it at least plausi- 
ble that * gfvaya-, a formation like pidaya-, is the source, That 
asinave can come from d—+ sru, as maintained im the notes to the 
2d edict, is phonetically impossible (see above). In the 3d edict 
the derivation of no mina trom no mandk (following Biibler) is 
phonetically impossible as I pointed out long ago (IF. 23. 230 
237), nor has Hultzach’a recent return to the old view convinced 
mé: his appeal to the change of a to i in Prakrit, citing Pischel, 
is useless in view of the vocalism of tho first syllable of the Pali 
and Prikrit correspondents to mandk: observe Pali mand, manam, 
Prikrit mand, manam,; note further Jaina Mahiristri mandgam, 
manayom, maniyam (Hemacandra) ; Apabhraméa mandi = * man- 
éham. Though Bhandarkar accepts my derivation of mana (ar, at 
least, presumably; he does not quote me accurately), the division 
of iyammana into iyamm and ana, as recently proposed by Hultzsch, 
ig probably correct; and if so, the interpretation of the paseage is 
rather different from. that given by Bhandarkar. In the 4th edict 
it is more natural to construe mein the second line as a genitive 
singular rather than as an instrumental singular, granting that 
me as an instrumental singular occurs undeniably in the Magadhan 
dialects. On the whole I think that dhammayufena is to be taken 
a8 the name of zome officials. It is not likely that the translation 
of chamdannani as a dvandy compound sud the syntactical con- 
striction which this implies will meet approval. For its rendition 
48a tatpuruea yields perfectly good sense and involves no straining 
of grammar. Nor is it necessary to sssume that kala in the Rup- 
hath Minor Rock Edict is declined aaa feminine. It may be noted 
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that the difficult abAt#a asvatha samlam and its correspondents in 
the other versions are not touched upon. The new edition of C. 
I. 1, vol. I, does not remove the phonetic ditfioulties in the way 
of Liiders’ interpretation, which, however, is accepted by Hultzsch. 
As long aa Liiders is cited twice on p, 513, itie to be regretted 
that his interpretation of ndsamtam is not reported as is that of 
Senart and Btihler. I still am unconvinced that Liiders is right, 
even though Multzsch has accepted his interpretation (see JAO8 
86. 205). As is known, the Sth edict is difficult mainly on account 
of the list of animals made inviolahle. For « long time to come 
opinions will vary on. the interpretation of these. Naturally pela- 
safe corresponds to (Pali) parssafo rather than palisddo. In the 
6th edict Bhandarkar adopts Deb’s derivation of papord, papova. 
Unfortunately, the latter's linguistic arguments against the deriva- 
tion from pripnuydt (or *prapadyal) and in favor of derivation 
from prapiryit fail; for the fact that at Dhauli, Jaugada, and 
Kalei we have pipun- corresponding to Sanskrit prapndti (ef. 
Girnir pripunati, Shihbazgarhi prapunafi, both of which point 
to *pripndti; of. VB. trpndti bot Olossical Sanskrit trpndti;: the 
other Asokan dialects are not decisive) is not pertinent uz the 
ditlects are not the same; and observe at Ripnath, Bralmiagiri, 
and Siddipura we have pipotare, which points also to Sanskrit 
pripadti. Furthermore Prakrit lends ite support: note Amg. pap- 
poi, 1S. pappedi, though other forms are more common. In the 
7th edict Bhandarkar adheres to hie old conjecture vyfihd. I can 
make nothing out on line 22 of the new facsimile between dnapifini 
and pt thongh Hultzsch reads [yo]... [t¢]@ and hence restores 
yathd pulisd, which, in spite of Bhandarkar, makes perfectly good 
sense. Bhandarkar follows Fleet in the interpretation of adha- us 
“eight,” as does Hultzsch. Nevertheless in view of atha- “ eight” 
which is certain in Kalsi and Rumminid@l and poesible elsewhere, 
as well as athamé- and a¢thami- in the Pillar Edicts, | cannot aub- 
scribe to such a view. Note especially adha- in the sense of Sans- 
krit ardha- which is certain elsewhere. The dh for th would be 
without parallel unless Houltssch’s derivation of ninst[dha]yo from 
* nifliefak’ holds true, and the phonology involved in this is not 
impeceable. Furthermore Bihler read nimsidhiyd, though his 
etymology also is not beyond reproach. The phrase efadatha me 
in line 24 is not commented upon. My division of this into efad 
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athé me and interpretation of it (athd— Sanskrit yaihd, the 
phonetics of which are impeceable) waz accepted by Liiders but 
is now rejected by Hultzsch. The latter connects afha with Girnir 
atha (dative, for ordinary athdya). This fails because there is no 
dative singular of a stems in -iya in the Pillar Edicts to match rt 
as there je in Girnir: -tye is the termination. Further we regu- 
larly have atha- corresponding to Sanskrit artha-, dative athdye. 
It is true that Hultzsch reads a[th]@ye in line $1. The brackets 
indicate the uncertainty, and if correct could not be considered 
anything butan error. But Biihler read afhatye. The translation 
of tuthdyafandai (so!) in its strict etymological sense may be 
correct. 

We come now to the “Separate” Edicta. In line 4 of edict 1 
of Dhauli (ctf. line 2 of Jaugada) Bhandarkar follows the usual 
translation of sumunisinam, but, as Hultzech observes, Liiders’ 
ivision of this into su munisinam is surely correct (su — Sans- 
krit svi), ‘The correct translation of lines 8, 9 of the Dhauli 
version and 4, 5 of the Jaugada redaction (in the corresponding 
passage) ie due to Liiders and Hultzsch, wherefore Bhandarkar’s 
translation needs revision. And there are one or two other crnces 
in this edict which Hultzech has just cleared up. The translation 
of the 2d edict sniffers decidedly from not utilizing Liiders’ work, 
but to pomt out the necessary corrections would take up too much 
space. To come now to the Minor Rock Edicts, the translation 
of the Brahmagiri edict surely needs correction in line 2 of the 
inscription. Obviously eka savachoram ends a sentence, and does 
not begin one. Nor can I accept Bhandarkar’s interpretation of 
byithens 20 60 6, bat as long as full bibliographic references are 
given any one can look them up and decide for himeelf. The 
Sahasrim inscription is also much abbreviated in the beginning. 
I regrat not finding any of the translation acceptable save that of 
the last sentence. Thomas must be given full credit for clearing 
up the meaning of the difficult passage involving “256.” The firet 
portion of the Ripnith inscription is untranslated, nor can the 
translation of the latter portion be regarded with favor. The 
tranelation of the second half of the Brahmagiri inscription pre- 
cents no difficulties in general interpretation. I should punctuate 
the original rather differently than Bhandarkar’s translation im- 
plies, No translations are given of the Siddipura and the Jatings- 
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Rimésvare inscriptions, presumably hecause of their fragmenta 
state. ‘The same applies to the Bairdt inscription, as well ag th 
the Maski one. As to the Bhabru (Calcutta Bairat) inscription 
there is little preference to be given to the version of Bhandarkar 
or that of Hultzsch. | 

In connection with the Minor Pillar Edicts, the interpretation of 
nii-vigada-bhicé on the Rumminidéi inscription as standing for 
Silivikate-bhittini defies phonetic laws. Charpentier's explanation 
is the beat thua far offered; but even so needs further proof before 
it can be definitely accepted. On the whole’ 1 prefer Hultzech’s 
hew interpretation of dutiyam on the Nigliva inscription to the 
customary one which is followed by Bhandarkar. The Sarnath 
inscription offers no real difficulties ; opinions may vary slightly on 
minor matters. The interpretation of the Sanchi inacription will 
naturally depend upon whether the readings of Biihler und Boyer 
or those of Hultzsch are to be preferred. The new facsimile in 
C.4. 1. vol. I supports Hulizsch. For this reason I think Bhandar- 
kar’s version needs correction. The translation of the remaining 
inscriptions calls for no comment, save that that of the 3d Barabar 
Hill caveinseription clearly calls for amplification and the sense 
given by Hultsch in C. J.T. vol. T. 

There is a point upon which I should like to comment which is 
not linguistic. Caesar and Asoka are compared, to the great dis- 
advantage of the former. His affair with Cleopatra brands him as 
“9 gross elderly sensualist.”. Now Asoka had at least two wives 
and more than one harem. Is full justice done Caesar? 


Truman MICHELSON. 








Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, BD. C. 


Asoka Tezt and Glossary. By Aurren C. Wootxer, M. A. Oxford: 
Unstvensity Perss (American Branch: New York), 1924. 
Part 1: xxxvii +52 pp; Part Il: iv+- 146 pp. 


These two volumes are intended as a handbook for the study of 
the early secondary Indo-Aryan languages, and as such succeed 
admirably. A handsome tribute is paid to the Inte Dr. Laddu, 
and o full acknowledgement is made of the use of Dr. Laddu’s 
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literary remains. By fortune it was possible to incorporate 
the more important variants in Hultsch’s new edition of the 
Asokan inscriptions in the text or footnotes, and all in the glossary. 
Firet we have an introduction which tells us about the inscriptions 
and then a section on their decipherment and interpretation, An 
outline of the grammar follows; and then we have the texts. So 
much for Part L Part I contains the glossary. It may be noted 
that where there is room for debate practically all authorities are 
cited impartially. 

Obviously a detailed review of these modest volumes is uncalled 
for. Still a few remarks may be made. On p. xx of Part I it 
would have been fitting to have mentioned the works of Konow 
and Johansson, to say nothing of those of the pioneers in things 
Asokan. On p. xxi the opinion of Liiders on the eastern dialect as 
being Old Ardhamagadhi is given. That this cannot be sustained 
is proved by me in AJP 41, 181-183. On p. xxii Woolner over- 
looks my work in JAOS, 1909, The derivation of famAt and fast 
from fasmin on p. xxvi is impossible; they both come from fasmt: 
sce JAOS, 1911, 282. Incidentally the term “ Old Indian” should 
be replaced ; it is simply a tranelation of the German equivalent. 
On p. xxxvi ndsamiam is given the force of Liiders’ interpretation, 
against which see JAOS, 36, 205, As long as the variants of the 
new edition of C. I. I. are mostly given, it is not especially im- 
portant if they are adopted or not. But it should be pointed out 
that in some cases, at least, the entire import of the passage is 
changed. However, these volumes are clearly “ school-books” and 
sticceed admirably as such; and the generous citations in the 
glossary more than make up for the trifling deficiences which I 
have pointed out. 

Truman MICHELSON, 

Smithsonian Institution, 

Washington, D.C. 


The Folklore of Bombay. By R, E. Enruoven, C. 1. E. New 
York: Oxronn Unrvensrry Parss, Awesroaw Baaxcu, 1924. 
$4.70. Pp. 353. 

Only those who have endeavored to collect folk beliefs from the 
folk itself can appreciate the magnitude of the work presented here 
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by Mr, Enthoven. Obviously, it is not possible for one person to 
gather so much information by himself, especially if that person 
is i European, a stranger, and therefore a priort an object of 
suspicion. Mr, Enthoven, like his predecessors, Sir James Camp- 
bell and Mr. A. M. 'T. Jackson, on whose work he has built, has 
made use of much native sesistunce. The results justify the time 
and money expended. In this volume is crowded an unbelievable 
amount of folk belief and folk practise, stated in the briefest-and 
most wnadorned form, covering the worship of natural objects, of 
animals (including snakes und the semi-divine Naga), of ancestors 
and holy men, the practise of totemism, customs connected with 
belief in the evil eye, with spirit possession, with dreams, with 
disease, with agricultural rites, with women’s rites, and with a 
few other, miscellaneous, subjects. The chapter headings are not 
always inclusive, as is bound to be the case: for example, agri- 
cultnral superstitions and practises. appear throughout the book, 
and the 24 pages specifically devoted to them do not exhaust the 
material presented. 

Tn general, the work is a bare recital of beliefs and practises 
with scarcely any attempt at interpretation. In as fat as 
theorizes Mr. Enthoven accepts the conclusions of Sir James Camp- 
bell that spirits are in origin ancestors and that spirit scaring and 
spirit housing are earlier und later forms of primitive practise, 
He gocs further than Campbell, however, in seeking additional 
sources for primitive beliefs. But clearly the chief value of the 
book lies in presenting folklore material from regions hitherto 
unexplored, particularly the Deccan and the Kanarese country; 
#0 that this new investigation coupled with what had been done 
befors gives us a complete report on the Bombay Presidency, ex- 
cluding Sind. 

There are respects in which the work might have been amplified 
with profit. For example, more attention might have been given to 
Mohammedan folklore, and some examination might have been 
made of the folklore of the Indian Christians in the Salsette, who 
have curiously combined the Hindu with the Christian, a3 derived 
from the Poringuese. But to make an iasne of these points would 
be ungrateful in the presence of so much other material. 
appear without diacritical marks and sometimes with wrong 
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spelling. Worst is the inadequacy of the index. It fails to list 
many subjects that should be noted, nor ic it exhaustive in the 
tose of many of the subjects that appear. To use the book one 
toust read it through. This is a great misfortune; for it means 
that a large amount of the best materia! is almost inaccessible 
for the general student of primitive religion. 


W. Norman Buowy. 
Cniversity’ of Pennsylvania, 


Poems by Indian Women. Selected and rendered by various trans- 
lators, and edited by Mancaner Macxicot. (The Heritage 
of India Series.) Oxvonp Untivensiry Perss (American 
Branch, New York.) 1923. 99 pp. 85c. 


It is not the custom in these pages to treat of works that aim ta 
stimulate seathetic appreciation rather than to advance Enowledge ; 
yet the mention of euch worke might occasionally not be amiss. 
Most scholars are lovers of art as well as of science. 

Mrs. Macnicol’s selection extends from the somewhat austere 
hymn, Rie Veda X. 39, ascribed to Ghosha, and the Pali lays of 
the Buddhist sisters, into the bhakfi poetry of medieval India, 
passionately religious, and the sensnous verses of the Mogul period, 
down to the stanzas of Toru Dutt and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. 

I quote a couple of short selections as samples: the first is by 
Lal Ded, a Kashmiri poetess: 

With a rope of untwisted thread am I towing a boat upon the ocean. 

Where will my God heart Will He carry even me overt 

Like water in goblets of unbaked clay do I slowly waste away. 

My soul is in a dizzy whirl Fain would I reach my home. 

The other is by the Empress Nur Jahan, wife of Jahangir: 

The crescent of Id hoe at last appeared in the face of the heavens. 

The key of the wine-shop had been Jost, and at Inet it has been found. 

My eves have no other work but to shed tears—Yes, what other work 
cain people without hands and feet dot 

The translators make no claim to equal the original, and possibly 
they do not; but the imagery remains beautiful and the emotion 


University of Pennsylvania. 
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Der Jainismus. Eine indische Erlisungereligion. Nach den 
Quellen dargestellt yon Hetmers vy. Guasesarr. Mit 3 far- 
bigen und 28 echwarzen Tafeln. [Kultur und Weltan- 
sthauung, Eine Sammlung yon Einzeldarstelluangen. Heraus- 
gegeben von Helmuth vy. Glasenapp. Erster Band.] Berlin: 
Aty Higer Ve2nao, 1925. 


As the number of books for the Western study of Jainism is 
still very limited, this comprehensive account of the subject is 
yery welcome, It includes history, literature and inseriptiona, 
doctrine, ethics, mythology and hagiography, social organization, 
including sects of the present day, ritual, and the relation of 
Jainism to other religions, both Indian and non-Indian. 

The most striking feature of Prof. v, Glasenapp’s arrangement 
of material is his treatment of the categories, which belong tradi- 
tionally, as a unit, to the sphere of Metaphysics. The author, to 
he gure, enumerates them as division I of Metaphysics, but their 
discussion is divided and placed under different titles, which more 
or less obscure the categories aa such. Categories one (soul) and 
two (non-soul) are treated as a sub-division of a division of Meta- 
physics; three (merit) and four (demerit)—Svetimbara fum- 
bering—, five (channels by which karma may enter), six (ways 
of impeding karma), eight (ways of destroying karma), and nine 
(moksa) are treated under Ethics, but again divided. ‘Three and 
four, with five merged into them, are discussed together as sub- 
division 1 of Practical Ethics; subdivision 2 discusses the Vows: 
and categories six and eight occupy subdivisions 3 and 4 of Practi- 
cal Ethics, Category nine is made division IT] of Ethics. I do 
not find the seventh category (bondage) treated eeparately. Tt 
seems to be fused with the account of karma (p. 165). 

The advantage of this departure from the traditional method 
of treating the categories is not apparent. They certainly are 
metaphysical, in ordinary terminology. If they have a direct 
bearing on ethics, so does karma- yet karma ia retained under 
metaphysics. But, whether labeled Metaphysics or Ethica, the 
categories should be treated ns a unit. They are, as they are 
named (tattvas), the fundamental principles of Jainiam, and as 
such should stand out with the utmost clearness. Jain achematira 
has its advantages. 

In a work of this sort that covers a9 many adpects of its subject, 
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it is obviously impossible for each section to be exhaustive, and 
many details must be omitted. But the important divisions of 
karma, nikicita and Sithila (Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 185), 
should not have been omitted. References to these divisions of 
karma turn up in the Jain texts, but they have been strangely 
ignored by the reference hooks. In the biographical sketch of 
Hemacandra (p. 49f.), “the most important author whom the 
Svetimbaras have produced,” mention might have been made of 
the autobiographical material now available in the prasasti to 
the Trisastisalikapurusacaritra, which Biihler did not know. 

The sections on Gessellechaft and Kultus contain much material 
not easily available, especially in regard to the modern gecta and 
customs of both the Digambaras and Svetimbaras. But, again, 
one could wish that more epace had been given to the differences 


that separate the two sects. Most of them certainly seem trivial,. 


but they are of interest as they have produced an animosity between 
the two sects out of all proportion to the divergence of belief. 

The discussion on Welthistorie and Hagiographie also contains 
interesting new material. Brief biographies of all the Tirthatikarus 
have appeared elsewhere, but this, I believe, is the first account in 
an European language of the Vasudevas, Balaz, Prativisudevas, 
and Cakravartins, 

The introduction contains survey of the past and present study 
of Jainism, The bibliography is very extensive. It contains three 
divisions: works in Indian languages, translations, and publica- 
tions in European languages. For a good bibliography one is 
alwaya grateful. Yet, while sources are listed here and additional 
ones given in the notes—which would be more convenient to use if 
placed in foot-notes, instead of the back of the volume,—epecifle 
Teferences to sources are sometimes omitted when they would be 
desirable. For instance; the statement is made (p. 24) that 
Mahavira apparently belonged to PirSvanitha’s order at the be- 
ginning of his ascetiam and later left it. This statement has been 
made before, though I have never seen its original source stated, 
and is objectionable to the Jains on the ground thet « Tirthankara 
never belonged to an order founded by any one else. 

Beautiful plates. twenty-eight in black and white and three 
in colors, are a very attractive feature of the volume. Too little 
has been published in the field of Jain art. An explanation of each 
plate was tay added. 


Johns Hopkins University. Hetex M. Jom™~sox. 
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Lekhapaddhati, Edited by C. D. Davat, with preface, notes and 
glossary by G. K. Samtconperan. [Gaekwad's Oriental 
Series, No. XTX.] Baroda: Centran Linmagy, 1925. Fp. 
xi -+- 130. 


The Lekhepaddhati is “a guide to revenue officers and pro- 
feasional letter and petition writers, being a compilation of models 
of Government documents and specimens of official and. other 
correspondence guitable- for various occasions.” Its author is un- 
known, but was apparently a government official at Pattan. Al- 
though the editors do not say ao, it seema probable from eome of 
the letters that the author was a Jain. The work belongs to the 
end of the fifteenth century; and its language, the “ mixed Sans- 
krit™ of that period, is the principal reason for its publication, 
The difficulties the editors encountered in interpreting this lan- 
guage can well be imagined, and they were very fortunate in being 
able to obtain ageistance from the old men tn the villages. 

The glossary is extensive and of great value. It contams much 
new material, aa well as words that have aready appeared in texts 
of that period; ec. g., the ubiqnitous visopaka occurs, p. 16, here 
obviously o land-messura, which is interpreted as ‘a vigha, a 
measure of land equal to 20 vasas.’ 

The practical usefulness and convenience of the gloseary would 
have been infinitely increased if it had been arranged alpha- 
instead of only the page reference. 

Hetex M. Jonneon. 

The Johns Hopkins University. 


Bengali Religious Lyrics, Sakta, Selected and translated by 
Enowann J, Taowpson and Arrave MarsumMan Spexcenr. 
London: Oxroun Ustversiry Press, and Calcutta: Asso- 
CLATION Puess, 1923. 104 pp. 


This volame of the Heritage of India Series contains Sakta 
poetry of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries fram Bengal. 
Considerably more than half of the lyrics are taken from Ram- 
prasad Sen, 1718-1775 A.D. His songs are still very popular and 
are much more widely known among the villagers than those of 
Tagore. ‘The peasants and the pandits enjoy his eongs equally. 
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They draw solace from them in the hour of despair and even at. 
the moment of death. The dying man brought to the banks of 
the Ganges asks his compations to sing Ramprasadi songs,’ 

More and more have Sanskritists been realizing the importance 
of the vernacular literatures for any adequate understanding of 
Indian thought and feeling as a whole: To confine our attention 
to Sanskrit literature is like trying to understand mediseval Europe 
ov the basis of the Greek and Latin literature of the Christian 
priesthood The religious and philosophical literature in Sanskrit 

is for the most part the highly specialized literature of certain 
sections of the Brahman caste. ‘The worldly literature in Sanskrit 
was fostered chiefly at the courts of kings. The Prikrit literature 
of Buddhists, Jains and Hindus was either court literature or the 
literature of a highly organized monkhood. 

The thoughts and feelings of the people as a whole were not 
alequately represented in such Sanskrit and Prikrit literwture. 
The monistic and pantheistic elements of Indian thought as devel- 
oped in these epecialized intellectual circles have been greatly over- 
emphasized. There is a vague pantheistic tinge to mach of Indian 
thought and feeling, but other elements are strongly marked even 
in the Sanskrit and Prakrit literatures. although they did not find 
adequate expression until the development of the vernacular litera- 
tures, Theae elements were doubtles present in the earlier periods 
during which popular feeling and thought did not find literary 
expression, at least in our preserved Sanskrit and Prakrit litera- 
tures. Practically the majority of the people are and always have 
heen theistic, demanding mtercourse between a personal god or 
goddess and a personal suppliant and worshipper. 

Especially strong in the lyrics of this volume is the emphasis 
on the motherhood rather the fatherhood of God. ‘The mother is 
in closer contact with her children than the father who is engaged 
in the larger affairs of life and is more remote from the child. 
This thought goes back to the old Hindu conception of « duality 
in nature, male and female, and the natural disinelination to con- 
ceive of the Godhead as exclusively male. Philosophy tranacends 
this humanistic point of view by making its ultimate reality neuter. 
But all throngh the popular phases of Hinduiam runs the con- 
ception that the female principle in nature deserves a3 much 
recognition as the male principle, The Saktas are those who feel 
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very strongly that the female aspect of nature is more accessible 
than the male and hence devote their worship chiefly to that. Siva 
i Bholanath ‘lord of forgetfulness," the God who wandera ab- 
stractedly or sinks into meditation. A tangle of mythology and 
ritual has grown up around Sakta worship, Erotic elements and 
elements of terror have been interwoven but the worship is not all 
erotic and terrible. Saktism contains some of the finest and some 
of the most revolting features of Hindnism. It is not to be con- 
demned in its entirety as has so often been done. There is no 
logical reason why the Godhead should not be thought of in female 
terms as well as in male terms, 

These lyrics have alzo 4 strong sense of practical ethics as opposed 
to the Indian philosophical iden that good and bad must be tran- 
scended, and that they have no final meaning. 

The foolishness of pilgrimage and sacrifice is strongly am- 
phasized. The writers cling to an ubeolute faith in KAli and yet 
very noticeable are the frequent compluints of her carelessness and 
lack of attention to the individual worshipper. This trait merely 
reflects the general Indian attitude towards nature as not being 
harmonious and adaptable to human needs bat as subject to ruth- 
loseness, instability and endless change, as being beyond human 
contre! and understanding. 

Wattree E. Crarx. 

University of Chicago. 


Das Srautasittra des Apastamba, achtes bis fiinfeeknies Buch, aus 
dem Sanskrit fibersetzt von W. Catann. Uitgave van de 
koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam: 
1924. 465 pp, 

Tt should be noted that the second part of Professor Caland’s 
translation of the Apastamba-Sriuta-Sitra is not published under 
the same auspices as was the first part (reviewed in this Jocnwat 
#4. 139): the pages are of the same size and style, the type sizes 
are a little larger, giving « rather better appearance to the pages. 
Rook 8 deals with sucrifloes offered at the beginnings of the 
seasons,—the spring, the rains, the autumn—and # fourth some: 
what indefinitely appointed for the autumn. Book 9 sets forth 
certain priyeiciffas, acts to amend faults or disturbances of the 
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normal course of the sacrificial procedure: these are of course 

eresting to all studenta of religions development, and many will 
moniter that the Romans seem to have been rather more fore- 
handed in this matter with their flute-playing to drown out ill- 
omened words or sounds and their offering of a piacular sacrifice 
“beforehand to atone for any omission in the ritual which was to 
follow” (Fowler, The Religious Experience of the Roman People, 
p- 191). In Books 10-13, covering over one-half of this part of 
the translation, are the directions for the agnmistoma, the miost 
elaborate soma-sacrifice: in the prescriptions of the numerous 
details of this sacrifice the manner of the Srauta-Sitras can be 
seen in extended development. 

The appearance of this continuation of the translation is welcome 
and all interested in the subject will look hopefully for the speedy 
completion of it from the competent hands of Professor Caland. 

lL. C. Barger. 





Trinity College, Hartford, Conn: 


Trois Conférences sur les Gatha de U Avesta, faites a UU niversité 
d'Upsal pour la Fondation Olaus Petri, par A. Muturr, 
Annales du Musée Guimet, Bibliothéque de Wulgarization, 
tome 44. Paris: Paci Groriser, 1925. %2 pp. 


This little volume contains an introduction and three chapters. 
In the introduction, M. Meillet presents an argument for the anti- 
quity of the text of the Gathas, against his teacher James Darme- 
steter, and in essential agreement with Bartholomae. He then in 
the first chapter gives his grounds for accepting the traditional 
date of Zoroaster; in the second, he interprets the disjointed nature 
of the Gathas as due to their having been composed partly in prose 
and partly in verse, of which only the verse portions have survived ; 
in the third, he shows that the pure religion of the Gathas has been 
much changed and materialized in the later sections of the Avesta. 

Every Iranist will be grateful to M. Meillet for this treatise, 
which in his keen and lucid style presents an invaluable introduc- 
tion to a most difficult series of texts. Particularly the second 
chapter, with an exposition of Yasna 29 according to his theory, 
is most illuminating. One may query, however, if M. Meillet is 

tj 
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not too conservative in refusing (pp. 45-46) to admit the instru- 
mental form in nominative uses in the Gathas: reweabid is found 
a8 a nominative and widbié (if so it is to be normalized in: ortho- 
graphy) s8-an accusative, in the Behistan inscription of Darius the 
Great, lesa than a century after Zoroaster’s activity, in the face of 
which a view based on the evident archeizing character of “the 
Gathns, and on nothing else, loses much of its weight. 


University of Pennsylvania, Rouaxp G. Kerr. 





The Origins of the Islamie State. Being a translation from the 
Arabic accompanied with annotations geographic and historic 
notes of the Aitdh futtih al-buldén of Al-Imim abu-!-‘Abhas 
Ahmad thn-Jibir al-Balidhuri. By Feawcrs Crank Mun- 
GOTTEN, Pu. D., Associate Professor of Modern Languages, 
University of Nevada, Part Il. New York: Corvmeia Ust- 
VERSITY, 1924. 


In this volume, submitted as a Ph.D. dissertation at Columbia 
University, Professor Murgotten gives us the completion of the 
translation of al-Baladhuri. The first part was done into English 
by the reviewer and published by Columbia University in 1916. 

Tt is not my purpose exactly to review Dr. Murgotten’s work, 
but simply to tabulate the mistakes committed by him in the pro- 
cess oF rendition into English. These mistakes, together with their 
corrections, shall be classified under five main headings: I. Mis- 
takes in Tranaliteration. IJ. Confusion of proper and common 
nouns. ITT. Mistukes due to oversight or negligence. IV. Mis- 
reading of the Arnbic text. V. Mistakes due to failure to. com- 
prehend the Arabic original. 

A number of passages in the hook could be improved upon, re- 
ents or moilified to bring out a elightly different shade of 

eaning. Others might be considered of questionable or doubtful 
rendition. All such passages, however, have not been dealt with in 
this criticiem, 

Nor are the typographical errors cited, as the reader will not 
find them hard to detect. 
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L. Mrerakes oy TRaNSLITERATION 


§(1) Page 6, line 1, “ibn-abu-Wakkis” should be ibn-abi- 
Wakkis. (2) 6: 9-10, “ Kar-athoh”—Kea-rathuh, (8) 6: ll. 
“ ibn-abu-l-Khasib “= ihn-abi-l-Khasib. (4) 7: 15-16, “Muh- 
ammadiyah”’ == Mu-hammadiyah. (5) 10: 2-3, and 19: 8-9, 
* Hud-haifah” and * Hudh-aifah” — Hu-dhaifah, (6) 10: 19 
* Hawiyyah ”*— Hawiyah, (7) Li: 4 “ ibn-abu-Mu‘ait ”— ihn- 
abi-Mu‘ait, (8) 11:5 “ihn-abu“Amr”—ibn-abi“Amr, (9) 11: 
17 © ibn-abu-Talih *—iim-abi-Talib? (10) 12; 18-14 “ Hamac 
hin” —Hama-dhin.  ( 11) 19: 2-3 * Ard-abili” = Ar-dabtli. 
(12) 21: 10-11 and 55: 5-6 and 118: 14-15 * Mup-hirah” and 
“ Mugh-irah "=<=Mu-ehirah. (18) 66: 18-14 “Khur-aibah” = 
Khu-raibah. (14) 110; 12 “al-Salim”—as-Salfim.* (15) 120: 
9-10 “ Ajid-haj ’—Ai-thaj. (16) 260: 11-12 “ Mada’-ini” — 
Madi-ini, (17) 263: 3-¢ “ Tha—Inbah ” = Tha‘-labah.* 





Ii. Consrvston or Prorer anp Common Nouns 


(1) Page Ti: puen. “ the castle of Jausak * should read a castle 
(Arabic, jausat). (2) 137:4 a f. “the pazeage gifts” — the idea 
of giving prises among the Arabs.’ (3) 171: 4.4 f. “ with eome 
suceess "—-and Zamm.* (4) 185: 20-21 “Khalaf. one of his 
freedmen, was riding behind him ” s== He then jumped and rode 


* This form of transliteration is, of comrae, possible; bot the correction 
haa been made in the interest of conformity to the system adopted by 
the translator himaclf. (Cy. 5: 7 “alKadiatyah,” 6: 15 “al-Mubam- 

**fbn-abo" Ia an impossible Arabie formation, but, of course, the 
translator is free to use it arbitrarity if he so chooses, This formation 
occurs quite frequently in the book, but we ehall not refer to it, here- 
Bfter, as it is easy for the reader to make it ont for himeelf. 

_ *To conform to the aystem of transliteration adopted by the translator 
himaalf. 

*The above will serve aa samples to illustrate the various waya in 
Which the lawa of Arnbic syllabication were violated. Other mistakes 
belonging to the same category shall not be enumerated for tack of spare. 

" Ma'odd ja a proper noun meaning Arabs, ani not a common noun a4 
taken by the tranalatar, 

"Zomm 49 another name for Amul, and not a verb aa treated by the 
translator. 
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behind a freedman of his (fartadafa khalfa™ maulan lahu). (5) 
222: 13 “like the Pool in al-Maitinah ” like a pool in their city, 
(G) 224: 4 47,9 liveried slave” Maziini* slave (7) 258: 8 
“cotton overcoat ” == Katawiini overcoat («¢ ¢., made in Katawin— 
& quarter in al-Kiifah), (8) 274; 15-16 “charged him together 
with Mashaya‘ah abu-Lu'lu'ah of complicity in the crime “— 
charged him with complicity (mushaya‘ah)*® with abu-Luwlu’ah in 
the crime. 
IT. Mistaxes Dor to Overstant 

(1) Page 3, line 1 “Kumas” should be Kiimas. (2) 4: 15 
“ad-Dabbi”—ad-Dabbi, (3) 4: 15 & wlt. ™ Azib” ==‘Aziby, 
(4) 8: 3 4 f. “ Madinat” —Madinat. (5) 9: 1 “Kazwin”=— 
Kazwin. (6) 10:20“ Hamri” —Hamri’. (7) 12:1“ al-Mutaw- 
wakkil “= al-Mutawakkil. (8) 14: 15 “ Niwaj”—Biimaj. (9) 
20:2 af.“ Kindi”=—Kindi. (10) 32: 9 “ Khuwi” — Khuwai. 
(11) 32: 18 “ Muharit*— Muharib, (12) 33: 8 “Said — 
Said. (13) 89; 4 “"Amis”— ‘Amir, (14) 39: 5 “Hasib” = 
Habib, (15) 45: 11 “'Tamini"—Tamimi. (16) 45: wit. In- 
gert i) margin the figure 339 indicating the page in the Arabic 
text. (17) S57: ult. Insert 345 in margin. (18) 60: 3 af. “al- 
Kaladah "—ibn-Kaladsh. (19) 61: 1 “ Mujishi™ — Mujashi‘. 
(20) 62: 2 * Dahni”’=—Dahni’. (21) 63:7 “Muthanna’” = 
Muthanna. (22) 87: 0 Insert in margin 351. (29) 70: 16 
“ Tulaik al-Khazay "—Tulaik al-Khuzi'i, (24) 72: 11 @ f. and 
83:37. “at-Talhit "—at-Talahit. (24) 73: 10a f.“ Khalak” 
—Khalaf, (26) 78: 3 “Ruka"—Rukka. (27) 76:4 °& @7 
* Sabbiin” & “Subbin "== Suhbin. (28) 82: 20-21 “ss-Sabbi” 
==ai-Dabbi. (29) 88:9 a f, “*Ubaidalla” —=‘Ubaidallah. (30) 
9D; paen. “ Hasrokiniin” == Masrukiinin, ($1) 98: 8 “‘Umar” 
—‘Amir. (32) 106: 64. *Strawaih”—Shirawaih. (33) 110: 
15 “376 should be in margin of line 14. (34) 11:12 “ Mihnaf” 
—=Mikhnaf, (35) 120: 4a. “383” should be in margin of line 

"This word is not a proper noun “Khalaf” as taken by the translator, 
but an adverb of place, kholfa = “ behind.” 

*Mozdn is another name for the land of ‘Umin and has nothing to do 
with “ liveries,” 

“The translator took this word, meaning “eamplicity,” for the first 
name of aty-Lo'-in'sh. 
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Sa f2® (86) 124: 15 “ibn-Muharrish ’ —jbn-Muharrish abu- 
Maryam al-Hanafi. (37) 213: 8 a f. “ He rejoiced not with them 
that rejoiced” He» returned (yadful)** not with them that re- 
turned. (38) 267; 13-12 a 7. These two lines should read thus: 
“Abd-al-A‘la ibn-He mmid an-Narsi from Hammid ibn-Salamah 
from Dé'fid ibn-abi-Hind from ash-Sha'bi, etc, (39) 267: 8 
aj.“ lend it” — melt it (yudhibuha)2* (40) 270: 5 “Makkah” 
— Bakkah." 
TV. Muisreapina or Anazic Text 

(1) Page 5, line 2 “ad-Damghin”=—<ad-Dimaghin. (2) 6: 
M4-15 “ql-Muha-dathah ”—al-Muh-dathah. (3) 19: 4 a f. 
“Mimadh”—Maimadh. (4) 20: 4 “Sablin”—Sabalin, (5) 
20:7 & 28: 24 “Makin” *Mfkan”— Moidin. (6) 26: foot- 
note 1“ Fariyat” = Karyal. (%) 41-5 a f, & 22 f. * Sarra-man- 
ta'a” == Surra-man-ra'a. (8) 60: foot-note 3 “ kadabah” — 
kadbah, (9) 61: 9 @ f. “ ath-Thiri—ath-Thanri. (10) 65: 16 
“Hashim” =—=Hishim. (11) 73: 6-6 “May Allah cut off from 
him His mercy!’ May Allsh cut off his progeny! (or leave no 
descendants from him) (rahimahu, and not ralmatahu, as read by 
the translator). (12) 88: 4a /. & ult. “Khaw, (13) 85: 18 
“Nameri"—Namiri, (14) 85: 9 @ jf. “pumpkin” —water 
course (datiiah, and not biffikhah, as read by the translator). 
(15) 86: 4 “ Mirwin * — Marwan, (16) 91:3 @ f. “ Mas‘ah” 
—= Musab. (17) 96: 104 f.“ Damarah “—Damrah. (18) 101: 
2 af. “ Kada‘ah” —Kuda‘ah. (19) 110: 8 a f.“ previous to” 
=n the name (or in behalf) of (min bibali, and not kabli, as read 
by the translator). (20) 115: 6 a f. “Miryam *— Maryam: 
(21) 129: foot-note 2, “ massirat” —= muggirat. (22) 151: foot- 
note 1“ Wak-inal shadramin ‘ilmthim wadinthim ” — wa-binat 
shidrawan ‘iimahum wadinahum. (23) 151: 20 “ Burda‘sh "= 
Bardha‘ah, (24) 152: 8 “Bashar”=Bishr. (25) 163: 4 





“There are many such mistakes in which the figure in the murgin, 
denoting fhe mumber of the page in the Arabic text, is either entirely 
otnitied or misplaced. No reference to euch cases will hereafter be made. 

"See de Goeje's emtendanda at the end of al-Balidhuri, 

"Bee de Geoje's emendands. 

“There are many other mistakes due to oversight, but the above will 
ufice for ilinstration. 
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“ Kufayy ” == Rolayy. ad) 170: 21“ Hanifi” Tanah. (27) 
187: 11 af.“ reka's” ak‘chs, (28) 188: 17 “ Khwarizm ” cod 
Abawheisi, (29) 196: 8 af. “Darire==Dirar. (30) 200: 18 
“send down ice (sabar)— send us endurance (sabr) (31) 224: 
9 “Hams” —=Hims. ($2) 252: 13 “ fresh lichen ese 
(kailan**—= 8 dependent family). (98) 257: 2 “Rumak” — 
Rarzik. (84) 263: 10 “ruil” radi, 





V. Fatnver to Comrnenexp tae Ananio Onioran. 

(1) Page 4, line 2, “ with news ”— well marked ag a horseman 
(mu'fima to have a distinctive mark on a horse was considered a 
sign of special courage). (2); 4: 3 “Not every one who hides 
ailveraity will tell” —= and not all those who go to batile (yaghsha- 
-karihoia) go marked (yu'limu). (3) 4:5 “and fled not, causing 
blood” and continued to enause blood te flow (falam abraA 
udammi). (4) 4: 9 “T am not found holding back; I press 
forward ”’== In case I find no one lagging behind (ajid musta’- 
khiran), I press forward (alakaddamu). (5) 5: 4-2 a f. © Did 
¥ make war upon Persia and Greece only for bread and herhe?” 
= And did the Persians and Byzantines fight each other (thtafalal) 
for unything but bread and vegetables? (6) 6: 8 @ f. “raided ™ 
—=had previously (kad kang) raided. (7) 7: 7 “ordered "— 
had previous to this (Adna bad)" ordered. (8) 7: 14“ went to 
Tuin “== was destroyed by a landslide or fal! (khusifa biha). (9) 
7:34. f. “and wrote an account of him” who copied a com- 
mentary [on the Koran] from him (fakataba “anhw-t-tafsira). 
(10) 10: pasn-ul!. “How often we crossed in the darkness of 
the jungle From Jargon #teep and from plain below” — For 
hehold how many rt monntains und extensive plains we have 
crossed under the cover of intense darkness (duja-l-ghaydhibi). 
(11) 11: 6-2 @ f. “with which every one used to rub himself. 
It is said that if a sprig from it was stuck to the ground, it would 
put forth leaves until « tree grew from it”— from which the 
commen people sought blessing by touching it (yatamassahu biha- 
-‘immah). Tt is said that this tree grew out of ar-Rahi‘s tooth- 
ee ee ee eee 


‘See de Geoje's emendanda, also ibnal-AMhir, “en-Nikdyak.” 4) 32. 
™ There are many other such cases, in which the value of bdne and bed 


fs not fully appreciated, but we shall cot enumerate them for the sake 
of brevity, 
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pick (simak) whichy ha had ‘stock into the ground and which gon 
after sprouted (fa-uuraka). (12) 12: paen. “ farmers” —serfs 
(muaziri'tin, tenants holding the land for their master according 
to feudal usage). (13) 19: 2 “on it accepted Islam ”— accepted 
Islam on condition that they would hold it (aslamu ‘alaihé). (14) 
13: 4 “since they were paying to him a double tithe” —with 
the understanding (‘ala) that they would pay a second tithe 
(ushran thaniyan). (15) 13: 10-9 @ jf. “1 was acquainted with” 
= I was a contemporary of (a¢drakiu, literally: I overtook or came 
up with). (16) 13; 5-4 a f. “Thy isther did not try to trace 
among the Arabe hie descent but rather among the Persians.” —= 
Thy father never preferred over his Persian descent an Arab kin- 
ship (weldyat fi-l‘aralb). (17) 15: 18 “My friends” —my two 
friends (khalilayya). (18) 19: 3-4 “who had heard” —who were 
his contemporaries (adrakahum). (19) 20: 14-14 “in posses- 
sion of » treaty, but some of them had broken it” —living up to 
the terme of their treaty (‘ala-l‘ahdi). (Other districts (netrdhin), 
however, rose up against him. (20) 21: 6 “the W4N of the 
‘doers of the provinces wrote to him (Sa‘d)”— and he [Umar] 
wrote to him [8a‘d] and to (ta-ila, not wali as read by translator) 
the governors of proviness. Delete foot-note 1. (21) 22:10 a f. 
“the food and clothing of whose people is infected with death *— 
whose people eat among other things the forbidden food of dead 
animale and wear their ekina (yukAdlifu fdma ahitha walt 
basahum-ul-maitata)* (22) 25: 6-8 “To these Arabs the villages 
turned for protection, and the [native] inhabitants became outs 
Vators of the soil for them "= with a view to securing safety, the 
Villages were put under the vassalage (uljiaf) of the Arabs, and 
thus the inhahitante became serfs** (musar'in). (23) 25: 10-11 
“which hecame proverbial "= which had recently been conquered 
(idtukhidhata hadithan). (24) 27: 5 @ f, “ the greater part of it” 
its capital, or ita chief city (kasabatuhu), (25) 34: 6 a f, 
“tore it up*—-violated ite terms (kherekahu). (26) 56: 14-13 
af. aed a perten tenis Ble mint be bed the altaie wilt Ss Boe 
shi’ Allah), and then he had the love ‘tied: (haw) with that 


** The referenow ts undoubtedly to the Koran 2: 188, 
“* This in clearly a description of the process of fendalizing the mowly 
conquers) bands. 
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woman, (27) 68: 4-34 f." thou shalt not assign it to him except 
with good will”—thou shalt not interfere with him (la‘rud 
lahu) except in so far as itis good. (28) 69: 5 “ granted fields” 
= granted fiefs. (29) 70: 6 “lied concerning the charges made 
against him”=——declared false (hadhdhabe) the charges made 
against him. (30) 70: 17-18 “abu-l-Jarrah, who had been im- 
prizoned by ibn-az-Zubair” — abu-l-Jarrih, who was the master 
(or warden, shih) of ibn-az-Zubair’s prison-house. (31) %1: 8 
a7. “Tt was on one” == He wns in charge (wakina ‘ala). (32) 
el: 7 a f. “tribe” city. (33) 75: 11 “ Pass by” — Complete 
the verse (ajiz). (34) 73: 11 “Give way *— Well, begin (hati). 
($5) 74: 6-7 “and he guarded against the likes of himself, being 
himself a robber” — many a man guards againet the like of this, 
while he himself is a guardian (Adris). (36) 80: 19-20 “ receiv- 
ing the honor” —his act being regarded as a source of blessing 
(or as auguring well, tabarrukan bihi). (37) 80: 4 a f. “washer- 
man” == bleacher (fassdr),: 4 af, “to wash" =— to bleach, (98) 
84: 4.4 f. “ only because of a joke there was about it” — because 
of disputes (mundza'ét) regarding it, (39) 85: 2-4 “He pre- 
sented al-Hajjaj with a carpet, and the latter returned the com- 
pliment by granting him”— He had (kina) presented al-Hajjij 
with a horse (farasen) on which the latter won a race (sabaka 
‘alaiht). so he [al-Hajjaj] granted him as flef, efe, (40) 98: 12 
* his division "== that was his usual grant to the common 
people (a-‘dmmah). (41) 89: 5-4 a f. “had criticized Khalid, 
accusing him of wrongdoing, and Khalid had heard of it” = 
had presented himself (ashkhasa) before Khalid and complained 
that he was dealt with unfairly (fathallama), and Khalid had 
believed him (fabila koulahu). (42) 90: 7-6 a fj. “Nay, and 
indeed, even if thou art diepossessed, I shall proeced against thee ” 
= Verily, if (la’in) thou urt dismissed from office (‘uzilia), 1 
shall bring @ case aguinst (or sue) thee. (43) 91: 8 *but he 
sold it” —<and he [Bilal] bought it (faehlardha). (44) 91: 11 
af. “ practically possessed it ’— took it by force (ghalaba “alaihe 
— wrested or usurped it). (45) 95: 11 “bequeathed ” — insti- 
tuted as wakf (or religious foundation). (46) 96: 11-10 a f. 
“granted ... in fee” — granted . .. as fief. (47) 97: 13-14 
“and he succeeded * <= but he did him good instead (fanafa‘ahw). 
(48) 97: foot-note “lit. butterfly ”— lit. low, flat land. (49) 99; 
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14 “lighten their burdens” — reduce his share of the produce 
(yukhofifu muldisamatahum). (50) 99: 16-17 * bound himself by 
oath to the people on terms agreeable to them”—aceepted aa his 
share (iivema, not ukiwma with which it was confused by the 
translator) whatever they were willing to give (radau biki). (51) 
109: 4-2 af. “taking away the best that the people who came in 
shipe had, by cheating them to the best of their ability” — taking 
those who came in ships unawares (yusiu ghirratan) and running 
away with whatever they could rob them of. (52) 110: 12-13 
““Djaif ordered the water shut off, which was done in spite of 
Sreat difficulties "== he ordered ‘Ujaif to have the water ahut off, 
which was done by means of huge dams (mu'an— heavy weights). 
(53) 110: 14 “withont any casnalties”—and not one of them 
escaped (falam yashudldha minhum ahadun), (54) 110: 7-6 a f, 
“at the accession of “Ali ’— until] ‘Ali's arrival (Ludiien). (55) 
i166: 12 “Tell ibn-Badr: Thou that rulest on empire” —0O, 
Harith itm-Badr, thon hast hecome the ruler of a province (walita 
imdrafan). (56) 118: 4 The deserter from the Persians set to 
killing his family and his children and throwing” —= The Persians 
then began each (waja'ala-r-rajulu) to kill his own family and 
children and throw. (57)) 118: 11-12 “and asked him to spare 
his life. His request was granted™==who spared hie life and 
assigned him a stipend (fastahyihu wafarada lahw). (58) 119: 
id “pardon” =a stipend (farada lahu). (59) 121: 9 “though 
the best would not have eufficed us” — and the best of things is 
that which (ma, which the translator mistook for a negative) 
sufficeth. (60) 121: 13-15 “rebelled. Makram came up with him 
&t Aidhaj, but Kharzid fortified himself in the fortress of that 
name” = rebelled. went as far as Aidhaj, and fortified himself 
in a fortress known by his name.** (61) 122: 7-8 “For what is 
the joy his soul promised him, From al-Husaini or “Amr in very 
sooth? "== For verily what he had promised himeelf to wrest 
From al-Husaini or ‘Amr is incredible.” (62) 135: 4 “We 
cannot: tell the difference *— we make no distinction. (63) 137: 

paen. & ult, ehould tead: Their spears measure more than eight 





™ The pronouns and their antecedents in this sentence caused the con- 
fusion for the translator. 

“ma which introduces the verse is a nagative, and not an Interrogs- 
tive, particle as transinted. 
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and ten,** when contrasted with others in wurfare. (64) 133: 
6-5 af. “ which was afterwards bought by “ = which he eold (faba- 
‘aha) after the flight of (La'da haradi). (65) 140: 4 a f. * with- 
stand’ ==—take the place of (yaliimu makima). (66) 149: 5 
“aided and abetted them”—took advantage of the situation 
(fami‘a fihim), (67) 158: 4 “the sun” — prayer (salt). 
(68) 154: 10-11 “treated him generously, pensioning him and 
his chieftains "— received him with special regard (atramahu), 
pranted him « stipend (ferada lahu), and made him commander 
af an army (£awwadahu), (60) 155: 15-16 “ He stayed there” 
= conditions ran amooth, (i. «., there were no disturbances, 
istakimat lahw). (70) 165: 6-7 “from which cattle were ex- 
ported "==from which they drove before them (wasiikal) cattle 
[as booty]. (71) 166: 17-18 “accompanied by drums, seeking 
the drum-master and killing him” — carrying drums, seeking each 
drummer separately and killing him. (Foot-note 1 should be 
deleted), (72) 171: 3-4 “ was pleased: with him ”=—= sought his 
blessing (fabarraka bihi). (73) 171: 9-10 “asking us about the 
history of the land and saying to one of the people of as-Saghini- 

yin ”=—ssking one of the people of as-Saghiniyin who waa etudy- 
ing traditions with us (Ising yatlubu-l-haditha ma‘ana). (74) 
172; 15 “liberated them” — assigned stipends to them (farada 
lahum). (75) 173: 13-14 “while the wounds among them were 
healing "= suffering because of the many wounds inflicted upon 
them (wakad fashat fihim al-jirgh). (76) 174: 13-14 “It is 
said that Nahar ibn-Tausi‘ah wrote about Kutaibah the stanzas 
Which begin “; == Others say that is was Nahir ibn-Tausi‘ah who 
wrote the above verses about Kutaibah and that the poem begins 
with the following: (77) 175; 15 “slayer of ” — lain by (hafil), 
(78) 177: 9 2 f. “to our hurt”—and not we (dfnana). (79) 

1¥8: 5-4 « f. “For a horse could only be speared in the nostrils, 
unless it turned around "— For whenever o horse is speared in 
the nostrils it is sure to run away. (80) 179: 0 a f.* to refer the 
matter of the people of Marw to him ”’— to meet him at the head 
of the people of Marw (ya'tihi Af ahli marw). (81) 181: 15-16 
“urged the raiding of Bukhira. Then they both went ”—re- 
solved to raid (‘asema ‘ela) Bukhira and then proceed. (82) 


* They meamured spears by the grip of the hand (Kabah), 
“ataytn ja an infinitive noun and not a dual verb as supposed by the 
translator. 
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182: 6 “In the year 99"—in the year 79 (ss corrected by de 
Goeje and should be transposed to the end of the third line —He 
appointed in the year 79 efc.). (83) 188: paen.-ult. "The 
boldness of these two brothers was of great eervice to Misa” —= 
They, therefore came to exercise great influence (‘athumat dal- 
latuhuma) over Misa. (84) 184: 17 “ Bahshtira” — Hashira.™ 
(85) 184: 12 4 f. “as a mediator” <— to condole with ( kalmu' mrri). 
(86) 184: 11 a f. “and he sccomplished the following” —on 
account of a calamity that had befallen him. (87) 184: 11-10 a j. 
“He gained an audience with Thibit ” — He took ‘habit unaware 
(or by surprise, faliamasa-l-ghirrata). (88) 188: 4 @ f. “ 1,200,- 
000 "== 2,200,000. (89) 191: 2 a f. “in regard to hie governor- 
ship” == confirming him m the governorship. (90) 193: 9 & 194: 
11 “mother of his children” —concubine (umm waladihi=—a 
maid who hore him children and was, therefore, freed). (91) 
196; 4-2 a f. “How shall I pray for a master who has killed’ a 
number of ours, all of them mere boys, and felt no anger in their 
behalf? * — How could I pray to a Lord who was not moved by 
anger for the fact that their common people (‘dmmatuhum) had 
killed so many of our young boys? (92) 205: 21 “ his blessing” 
rich presents and allowances (silafihim wa-arzikahum). (93) 
210: 2-1 a f. * How much more expeditions in manoeuvering these 
barharians were than we!”== Why should these barbarians be 
more entitled to making their horses more ewift by docking their 
tales (aula bit-fashemiri) than we. (94) 218: 15 “and the con- 
sequent dismay of the unbelievers was great” — and this was con- 
sidered bad omen (liyarat)™* by the unbelievers. (95) 231; 6 
“and his name was blessed "— and the people sought his blessing 
(i. ¢., treated him as a saint). (96) 232: 8-9 “ He built a highway 
known as the highway of the Mid.” He dammed the canal with 
a dam still known as the Mid Dam (stkr). (97) 237: 16 = 
as other Moglems”— on this there is no disagreement 
Moslem jurists) (wala-khttlaja fi dhalika), (98) 268: 13 
“Whether he sow or not. Allah knows best" —in case he sows 
it. But in case he refuses to cow it, then he knows what will 
happen. (99) 238: 3-2af. “Allah knows best what is collected 








"= The be is a preposition and not ee the proper noun. 
= Bee de Gorje’s emendonda, 
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from it” == he [the owner] knows best what he gets from it. (100) 
242: 1 “we shall not be pardoned in this world” — we could not 
have attained glory in this world. (101) 244: 11 a f. © provided 
for them an issue ” increased their allowance (wassa‘s ‘alathim). 
(102) 247: 6-7 “God bless me” —Glory be (subhdna) to God. 
(103) 251: 9 “Thy relationship has drawn thee "—Thy rela- 
tionship is also a blood relationship (rakim). (104) 255: 6 a@ f- 
“adopted heir” = executor or trustee (wast). (105) 258: 4 & 
5-9 “and had hie servant follow” —riding behind his maid 
(ardafa jdriynialu). (106) 259: 8 “gave him a present ?=— 
shared with him the fortune [which he had unlawfolly acquired] 
(kisamaht). 
Puri K. Hirt. 
American University of Beirut, 


Karagis. Tiirkische Schattenspiele. Herausgegeben, iibersetzt und 
erklirt von Heuimer Hirrer, Erste Folge. Hannover: H. 
Larame, 1924. vill 4-191 pp., 48 tables. 


The Haft Poikar (The Seven Beauties) by Nizamt of Ganja, 
Tranel. with a commentary by C. E. Witson. 2 vole. London: 
PropsTHarn & Co.,.1924. xix + 258, and 212 pp. 


Lovers of the Turkish popular theatre and scholars interested in 
the subject will be very grateful to Mr. Ritter for his excellent 
treatise on Karagés, the Turkish puppet theatre. In the preface 
the author tells about the origin of the collection of dolls in his 
possession while writing the present work. Forty-eight illustra- 
tions of the dolla, of which eight are in colors, constitute the most 
valnable item in the book, which moreover is excellently edited. 
Tn the fourteen pages of introduction is given a concise review of 
the history of the theatre and of its arrangement; this review is 
almost exclusively based on the German literature on the subject. 
In the next 170 pages we find, in transliteration and translation, 
the text of the three plays of Karagie. 

Unfortunately, wp to the present time the Russian language has 
not heen studied widely by scholars; only very few can familiarize 
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themselves with the literature in that language on their speciality, 
It is to be deplored that on this account the Russian literature on 
Oriental etudies, which is very extensive, must ever rentain a sealed 
book to many authors to whom an acquaintance with this material 
would be very useful. This deprivation is evident in the book 
under discnasion, 

As early as 1909-1910 I was writing a series of articles on 
Karagis in Jivaye Slarina, the periodical of the ethnographic sec- 
tion of the Huasian Geographic Society. These articles were later 
edited in a separate volume bearing the title “The ‘Turkish Popular 
Karagis Theatre” In the same work was given a translation 
(based, it is true, on the text of Kunos-Radloif) of two of the three 
plays edited now by Mr. Ritter. Further on in the preface was a 
complete bibliography on the subject up to 1910 from which our 
author could inform himself of the vast extent of the literature on 
Karagos, and learn that there were numerous works on the subject 
in tTanny European languages, as, for instance, even in Rumanian. 

It is unfortunate that the author has not contributed anything 
new tm his introduction on the history, origin, and development 
of this theatre. This is un extremely important and complicated 
subject and the excellent material (puppets) in the anthor’s hands 
should have euggested many new ideas on the subject. -At least 
one would have expected that more detailed use would have been 
made of what had already been so splendidly worked over by Dr. 
Jacob in his study. 

Notwithstanding certain deficiencies, scholars and especially 
ethnographers must be grateful to Mr. Ritter for his book, and 
especially for the tables. 

The second of the works we are surveying ia an English trans- 
lation with commentaries of the well-known poem Hafl Paiker or 
“The Seven Beauties ” of the famous Persian poet Nixami. The 
first volume contains a preface, introduction, and translation; the 
second, n most extensive commentary. 

It is quite difficult to appraise the translation as no original text 
is given, and besides, it is hased on several manuscripts. But the 
name of Prof. Wilson is a guarantees of the excellence of the trans- 
lation, We still remember his translations from Jalal-ad-Din and 
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r specialists, of course, the second volume or commentary is 
of sna greater interest. Here, indeed, we have on almost every 
page « wealth of very interesting material, notes, ete., often accom- 
panied by a most acute scholarly analysis. In general it can be 
said that European literature on Persian poetry has been enriched 
by @ valuable contribution. 





KK. N. MAgtrinoviren., 
Columbia University, 


The Gospel of St. John according to the Earliest Coptic Manu- 
script. Edited with a tranelation by Sir Hennrer THomrson, 
London, 1924. xxxix-+- 70 pp. + 43 plates. 


All Coptic and New Testament scholars will welcome the ap- 
pearance of this handsome volume, The book opens with a narra- 
tive of the discovery of the papyrus near the village of Hamamieh 
in March, 19238.. This mannecript, which is our oldest Coptic 
manuscript, is important not only for its antiquity and its peculiar 
readings; of very few New Testament manuscripte do we know 
so much, This papyrus, called Q, originally consisted of fifty 
leaves of which forty-three are extant. In fixing the date, the 
editor, on the eminent authority of Sir Frederic Kenyon, assigns 
it to the third quarter of the fourth century. He gives us @ care- 
ful description of the handwriting and a detailed enumeration of 
errors, readings peculiar to Q, and omissions. 

The section on the dialect of Q is very interesting and valuable. 
The dinlect in which the text is written, stands between Achmimic 
and Sahidic, and so the editor aptly calla it the Snub-Achmimic. 
His catalogue of grammatical peculiarities is important; this is 
followed by notes on the vocabulary, where he records the cases in 
which the word in the Sahidic version is replaced by a different 
word and not merely by a dialect form in Q. This whole section 
is of great philological value to the student of Coptic. 

Though the version ia the same as that found in later Sahidic 
manuscripts, Q also has some independent readings; in some in- 
stances Q shows its primitive character by preserving the true text, 
where all late Sahidic manuscripts have auffered corruptions, All 
these variations have been noted with true scholarly thoroughness, 
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and the entire manuscript is collated with the Greek text of West- 
cott-Hort. The study of the text is exhaustive in all details and 
is indispensable to any one who is interested in the Coptic versions 
of the Bible. 

The main portion of the book, the Coptic Text, has a facsimile 
plate facmg each page of the text. This work has been exceed- 
ingly well done. At the foot of each page are valuable textual 
notes. The book. concludes with a Coptic Glossary, — List of 
Foreign Words, Proper Names, and an English Translation. 

Sir Herbert Thompson has performed a very thorough piece of 
work and has left nothing to be desired. This excellent and at- 
tractive book should be in the library of every Coptist and New 
Testament scholar, 

Hewar 8. Gran. 

Philadelphia. 
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PERSONALIA 


‘Dr. Hees M. Jounsos, now Johnston Scholar in Sanskrit in the Johns 
Hopkins University, is working on Hemacandra’s great cilloction of lives 
of tho Jain saints and heroes, known og the Tri cipurugacarit 
Sho purposes to prepare a translation of thia entire work, with extensive 
notes anil addenda, constituting in the end a sort of Encyclopedia of 
Jainism, 

Professor E. WasHsves Horxivs retires at the end of this year from 
the Edward E. Salisbury Professorship of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology in Yale University, the chair formerly occupied by WitttaM 
Dwiowr Wairser. Professor Faanxuix Enoreton of the University of 
Pennsylvania hes been appointed his enccessor. Professor Enoenrow hae 
heen granted leave of ahsenee for study and travel in India during the 
year 1020-7. 

Professor Cwamtzs B. Lanatan also retires this year from the Wailea 
Professorship of Sanskrit at Harvard University, of which he was the 
‘first incumbent. His successor has not yet been announce, 

_ Profeseor Lacie H. Guar, ef the University of Nebraska, haa beewt ap- 
potited Professor of Sanskrit in Columbia University. 

Dr. W. Nossras Baows of the Johus Hopkins University, newly ap- 
‘Pointed Editor of the Society's Journal, haa been appointed Professor of 
Sanskrit at the University of Pennsylvania to sicceed Professor Enomeron,. 
and will assume duties there at the opening of tho academic sesaion, - 
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THE BHIKSHUGITA OR MENDICANT’S SONG 
THE Panasie or THe Ker : 
SUMMIT, New JEGsEY 

THE ELEVENTH Sanna and twenty-third chapter of the 
Bhagavata Purana contains the Bhikshugita, the Mendicant’s Song. 
According to ita contents, it may be called “The Parable of the 
Kepentant Miser.” 

The parable is told by Sri Krishna to Uddhava, who had ex- 
pressed doubt whether it was possible for a man to attain that 
perfect Santi, or peace of mind, which would enable him to endure 
every form of insult without disturbing that peace. Sri Krishna 
essures him thet it is possible, and relates the parable of the miser, 
Whose sole purpose in life was the accumulation of wealth, by 
tneans fair or foul. He gained enormous riches but ended in losing 
it all, through the Five natural enemies of wealth, “ relatives, 
the king, thieves, fire, and discase.” Having lost all and being 
reduced to the direst poverty, he repente of his wasted life. He 
determines fo become a sannydsi, no more to Just after riches, After 
wandering about to sacred places he finally returns to his native 
town, Some believe his conversion is real. Othera think him a 
hypocrite. By those who disbelieve in him he is insulted and badly 
maltreated, hut he shows the genuineness of his repentance and 
conversion by receiving every form of ineult in silence, with for- 
fiveness, and without any expression of ruffled feelings. All this 
is told briefly in the Sanskrit text of the Bhigavata Purina, in 














Maratha Saint Eknath (died 1609) wrote a commentary 
on this 11th ekandha of the EBhigavata Purina, known az the 
Eknithi Bhigavata, Tn this Commentary the story of the miser, 
the Bhikshugita, is expanded into 1004 verses, by introducing 
details natural to Indian life, and philosophizing on the problems 
connected with wealth, thus adding greatly to the interest of the 
story, making it more vivid and more appealing to the mind and 
conscience. As a full translation of Eknath’s version of the story 
would be too long for this paper, I give a brief abstract of a trans- 
lation, as follows. 
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“In the city of Avanti, in the country of Malava, there lived a 
Brahman who gained his wealth through agriculture and trade.” 
“He became enormously wealthy,” and correspondingly miserly, 
“He ate as little as possible, and what he did eat was inferior 
food.” “ Naturally then his wife, children, and servants did not 
have enough for their appetites.” “He would epend nothing on 
religious rites.” “Even in his dreams he never did an act of 
charity.” “Brahmans and guests, who came to share his hospi- 
tality, had to turn away hungry.” “So low did he fall that he 
forgot hie Brahmanhood, and would even accept food from an 
outeaste.” “He became a great kmaye, a clever swindler, and a 
pure rascal.” “In his lust for money he was quite equal to the 
killing of a Brahman ors cow.” “The mere mention that a chance 
quest had arrived made him faint away.’ “What hope could they 
have of food or even water, at his door!” “The rats had to leave 
his house, finding no food there.” Even that ever present Indian 
crow “flew away from a place so devoid of reward.” “'The spar- 
rows could find no loose grain.” “Ants, wearied by continual 
fasting, had to change their lodgings,” so bare was his board: 
“ At harvest-time, when fruit was abundant in the market, he only 
suw it with his eyes. He never allowed his tongue to embrace it,” 
“ His avariciousness was so great, that he quarrelled with his own 
tongue, and would not permit it and sweet juices to come together.” 
“ His clothes were dirty and in tatters. His head was always filthy 
and unkempt. His breath was offensive, because even in his dreams 
he was unwilling to incur the expense of chewing the fragrant 
pin supdni.” “ He refused to perform the special religious duties 
of his Brahmanhood. He gaye nothing whatever to others.” 

This intense love of money, and his miserliness, brought him 
wealth, but not friends, “His wife, children, relatives, servants, 
and friends all turned against him.” “He never invited his mar- 
ried daughter back to the old home on any festal ocfasion, and in 
her anger she cursed him.” “ Relatives began to remark to one 
another, “It would be a good thing if he died. We should then, 
at least, have come rice and milk to eat?’ He was thus negligent 
of his special religious duties, and refused to perform the Pancha- 
yajta, or the Five sacrifices of wealth, numely in the worship of 
God, in benefactions to others, in honoring Brahmans and saints, 
in due care of parenta while living and ceremonies to their manes 
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when dead, and in consecration of one’s wealth at the feet of one’s 
religious teacher. The natural result of his miserliness followed: 
“his: life here below became void, as did alao hig expected life 
hereafter.” 

His refusal to share his wealth with thoee who had a right to a 
shure aroused to activity the “ Five-natural-participants-of-wealth,” 
namely prospective heirs, thieves, the king, fire, and disease, Con- 
sequently his wife and children, conspiring together, found and 
made away with some of his secreted money. “ Burglars broke 
into his treasure vaults.’ “His houses took fire and burned to 
the ground.” “ Pests destroyed his grain fields.” “His business 
enterprises fniled.” “His ships were lost at sea’? “™ Swindlers 
passed false coin on him.” “In the conflicts between his own 
country’s armies and foreign armies, his house was dug into and 
the treasures concealed beneath the cellar were carried awny by the 
basket-full” “Rain leaked into his grain-cellars and rotted his 
grain.” “Disease attacked hie cattle. His stable-horses were 
forcibly borrowed, and in the great war fell on the battlefield.” 
Some of his wealth he hadso effectually hidden under ground that 
he could not find the place again, “Even his bodily appearance 
seemed now different. His complexion changed: No one could 
recognize him as a Brahman. If be said ‘I am a Brahman,’ no 
one would believe him.” “People began now to insult him. 
Widows and orphans spat on him. He could get nothing to eat, 
He begged from house to house but no one would give him any- 
thing. Instead they would say ‘ You ill-<tarred wretch, what have 
you come here for? You were a lover of money. You were de- 
ceived by that love, God has rightly robbed you of it now,’” 

“Although the wealth of this avaricious man had disappeared, 
the memory of that wealth had not disappeared.” “Tn his agony 
of grief he felt as a serpent feels when a thorn has pierced its 
head; as-a lizard feels when its tail is broken off, or as a fish feels 
out of water.” “He broke out into sobs. Streams of tears flowed 
from his eyes.” At first he was inclined to blame Fortunm. “O 
Brahmadeva, you wicked Being, what evil fortune have you written 
on my forehead?” A burst of bitter tears followed. But gradu- 
ally better thoughts filled the mind of this old fortune-smitten 
mhiger, “This torture which I now suffer is after all emall,” he 
said to himself. “A greater pain awaits me hereafter. I have 
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given nothing of my wealth to others. I have not remembered 
God. Now the terrors of Hell are before me. Who is there to 
deliver me? I am altogether a wrong-doer, I am sinking, I am 
sinking into the horrible pit. Hasten to my help, 0 Sri Hari, Save 
me, a poor miserable wretch. © Krishna, Midhava, Murari, Achuta, 
Ananta, Sri Hari, save me, a poor miserable sinner! You saved 
Prahlada, You saved Ahilya, You eaved wicked Ajamils, You 
saved vile Pingali. O Chakrapini, by that same miracle gaye me, 
a wretched sinner! Damn, damn my desire for wealth! My life 
has been spent in vain. Instead of apendimg my wealth in benevo- 
lenoe, all my efforts were but to add to my wealth.” “Suoeh is 
the great marvel of the love of money, that it gives one happiness 
neither in this life nor in the next.” “The sufferings of ines- 
capable Hell are now before me, a Hell so deep that it requires a 
kaipa (4,320,000,000 years) to sink to its bottom.” “I received 
a superior Brahman birth. I have made it of no account, through 
this love for ata ADY “Now in the fierce fire of remorse my life 
is fast slipping away.” 

“A strange change has taken place.’ “My love of money has 
now gone. An intense disgust for worldly riches has arisen in me.” 
“O the evil that Avarice brings! Avarice turns what is pure into 
the impure. Listen to an illustration, Of noble birth, most lovely 
in form, her whole being altogether attractive, but on her nose 4 
small white spot of leprosy. All her beauty is now lost in con- 
tempt. Such is Avarice. The slightest spot of it spoila nobility, 
generosity, victory and reputation. There is nothing in the three 
worlds that brings disrepute as doea Avarice.” 

Bringing to his mind the fifteen evils that result from the tant 
ve wealth, fraud, untruth, hypocrisy, avarice, malice, pride, over- 
bearing spirit, hanattinen, enmity, suspicion, selfishness, immor- 
oie enemy gambling, be contrasts with this the true 
value of a human birth and its possibilities for good, and of the 
proper use of wealth, should Fortune place it in one’s lap. He sees 
very clearly now that the lust for wealth and ite : enjoyment while 
sipping down into Hell through wrong-doing “is like the frog 
that is enjoying the fly in its mouth, while slipping down tho 
Urroat of a serpent.” So deciding om the ascetic’s life as his true 
path, he cries out in remorse for the past and with determination 
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for the future: “O God of Goda, together with all the multitudes 
of gods and goddesses, help me I pray You!” 

The now converted miser was not unaware that he would be 
criticized, “Some may say to me; ‘You have come to the end 
of your life. You are merely a decrepit old man. Why do you in 
vain take all this trouble in your old age?” But I reply: ‘Do 
not think of this thus. The famous king Khuatvinga attained in 
# moment the supreme riches, receiving his highest good. I may 
have a much longer life yet than he had. If God is my help in all 
things, I may attain also the Supreme riches in a moment's time.’ ” 
“The chief cause for my lusting after wife, son, kin, and riches, 
has been my desire for self-gratificgtion. To these I now make my 
fal obeisance.” “My final bow to wife, children, and riches. My 
final bow to my caste, and to all who belong to me. My final bow 
to self-gratification, There is now no relation between you and me.” 

“ As the lotus-leaf, although im the water, is not wet with the 
water, so the repentant miser, untouched by self-gratification, en- 
tered with the prescribed rites into the order of the Sannydai,.” 
“Other sannydsis in offering the burnt sacrifice say (during the 
ceremony): * Anger and desire are burned away.’ But when the 
oil and butter in the sacrifice are burned away, anger and desire 
re still in their hearts.” But such was not this miser’s sacrifice. 
All tendencies to wrong thinking were burned up. He made a 
complote burnt offering of anger and desire, together with all 
pride.” “And having thus made a burnt sacrifice of himself bo 
became a three-staff simnylsi, and began with joy his care-free 
wanderings.” 

“He wandered alone over the earth. In his enlightenment he 
Was conscious only of his soul. He lived in forests. Only for 
begging food did he enter a city.” Continuing to wander for many 
years over the country he suddenly appeared at Avanti, now a very 
old man. For according to a custom prescribed by the Acharya, 
“ fitter entering the order of the sannydsi one should at least once 
visit his old home.” 

“When the people of Avanti saw him, they exclaimed: ‘Look 
you, that Brahman miser, having lost his property, has become ao 
sannydei?" “The bad people of the town began to surround him, 
anil thinking to irritate him fell at his feet.” “Some asked him 
about his hoards of money.” One remarked: “He probably has 
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dug a hole m the ground and filled it with his money. That is the 
way with these three-staif sonnydsis.” With this “they grossly in- 
sulted him and snatched away his three staves.” “One seized away 
his blanket, and left him only his clout.” “But althongh these 
evil men did these things to him, yet his mind was not shaken from 
its purpose. He uttered nota word.” “In the fulness of his brave 
heart he forgave them.” The petty persecutions of these bad men 
continued, seeing they could not arouse him to anger. “ Look here,” 
they cried, “he is not truly a sannydsi. Why, he is the former 
miser of our town! He does not say yes or no to this. This silence 
is hia method of roguery.” “Some, swearing that they would make 
him talk, crowded around him.” One said: “It will not take o 
moment for me to blow sky high his vow of silence. I know how 
to make him yell aloud;” and this most evil-minded man poured 
filth on the sannydsi's head, as he sat eating. But still “there came 
no anger to his heart.” “'Then they spat in his face, * Kick him,’ 
said one, and they did so, while another gaye him a blow on his 
head. * Don’t let us cease,’ said another, ‘until we make him talk’ ” 
Some from a distance pierced his heart with their “sharp word- 
arrows.” “We know the real meaning of his yellow robe. It is 
to cover his roguery, his evil deeds, and his hypocrisy, Under the 
guise of a mendicant he is a wandering spy. Seize him. He is a 
real thief.” Then they bound his two hands together with a strong 
cord. They reviled him; “In order to get food he is wearing the 
guise of a sannyist. This shameless fellow is only putting on the 
appearance of worthiness. He was formerly a deceiver. Now he is 
& hypocritical sannydsi. The great rascal! Great in his silence! 
Here he is to cheat us. Any one who may beat him will incur no 
blame. He is a mighty one among hypocrites! He remains firm 
in his vow of silence. Although we pester him, he is as ‘unmoved 
as Mount Meru when attacked by a swarm of Jocusts, Just as a 
crane adopts silence in order to catch a fish and swallow it, so we 
must understand his silence” One said: “He is Bravery in visible 
form,” and with that he began to kick him. One ran a straw up 
his nostrils, saying: “Come lock at his calmness.’ “Thus they 
pestered him, and made fun of him in many ways, Still no anger 
arose in his heart. He was unmoved in his calmness” “And the 
more they saw his calmness the more these evil people were excited 
against him.” “They marked his face with lampbleck.” “They 
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filied his nostrile with vile odors.” “ And still, such was his com- 
posure, that not the least anger came to his heart.” They bound 
him with a chain and brought him to the public square. “ Recog- 
nize him,” they cried; “ this is that miser, that evil-doer. We have 
discovered him here to-day, this great rogue, this hypocrite.” 
“They tied him, as a juggler ties a monkey, and pulled him back 
and forth.” But the sannyist amiled to himself, Uuuuking how they 
were getting pleasure from all this, “My body is experiencing the 
fruit of deeds done in a former birth,” he said to himself. “ This 
does not affect me, my eonl.” And with this thought he forgave 
them fully, and would do nothing to pain any one in return for 
the evil they did him. 

The mendicant further reasoned as follows: “ Mankind is bound 
by the results of deeds done in a former birth.” “It is necessary 
to suffer them. King and subject alike cannot be free from. thin 
law.” “So althongh maltreated by those evil peoplo, the Sannyitei 
did not lose his calmness of mind, He controlled himself with 
noble courage, and his righteous atate of mind was unshnken.” 
He philogophized on the Soul, and on the causes that lead to joy 
and suffering, rebirth, and all that is related to this worldly exist- 
ence, and then concluded : “By my good fortune in a former birth, 
I see arisen in me the consciousness that I am Atma, Soul (not 
body), and through this consciousness I bear the sorrows of this 

life.” “By meana of this I obtain eternal happiness.” “In order 
to go ncross the difficult sea of thia worldly existence, this right 
thinking (viveka) is a well-devised ship. Here the Sadguru is 
the helmsaman, and takes me across fo the Beyond.” “ How to get 
possession of this right-reasoning, one need not be in doubt. With 
trust and pincerity let one approach God. Putting away fear of 
public opinion, throwing down the burden of pride, let one ap- 
proach God. ‘Then one will receive this right-reasoning (wiveka). 
Just as an infant with complete trust comes for help to its mother 
alone, so with the same exclusive trust one should come to Hari. 
If one approaches Hari, birth and death will not so much as show 
their faces. \ Lo Sanaataein pe hero tend ses Be 
bhakias? Jf with trust and undoubting mind the worship 
Teverences the sagun and the nirgun God, or even repeats his name, 
the heart becomes pure in its feelings.” “ Bhakti is to be con- 
éidered pure only when there is in it the love of God. With this 
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feeling of love God, the Glorious Lord, is pleased, and gives His 
peace to the Seeker.” 


The story of the repentant miser ends with the attention of the 
reader called to the blessings that come from reading or listening 
ty this Song of the Mendicant (Bhikshugita). So may I hope 
that Eknith’s wish may be realized by the readers of thia parable, 
and that they may be helped by it to calmness and peace of mind. 
in the vicissitudes of their lives in this their worldly existence. 


ON BINDING-REEDS, BITUMEN, AND OTHER COMMO- 
DITIES IN ANCIENT BABYLONIA 
Grorce A. Barron 


Unsivensity of Pexwst.vayis 


In AJSL, XXVII, 322 ., XX VIIE, 207 #1, and AXNIX, 136 ff. 
the writer some fifteen years ago interpreted three tablets in 
which large quantities of reeds used in binding were accounted 
for, along with certain kinda of valuable woods and grain. These 
tablets were Barion’s HL, no, 24, and Thureau-Dangin’s RTC, 
no. $05 and $06. While the translations there given could now 
at some points be improved, the texts there interpreted made it 
clear that in Babylonian commerce reeds were employed in large 
numbers, and that particular attention was given to harvesting 
reeds suitable for this purpose. We also learned that, when har- 
vested, they were carefully counted and stored away. Careful 
account was aleo kept of those given out for use, and of the stock 
remaining on hand, The three tablets thus translated all came 
from Lagash and represented the usage of one Babylonian city only. 
Two other tablets have since come to light, both of which are from 
the city imma, the near neighbor of Lagash. Heasoning from our 
own use of the word “binding” I formerly inferred that the 
Babylonians employed the reeds as hinding-twine. Professor Chiern 
telle:me, however, that he observed at Ur that reeds were used with 
bitumen in building, a layer of reeds covered with bitumen being 
placed between layers of unturned bricks to hold a wall together. 
As bitumen is accounted for as well as reeds in one of the tablets 
translated below, it seems probable that these “binders” were 
“binders * of walla to hold them together and mot used for twine. 
One of the new tablets is at Yale and has been published by 
Keiser, the other is in Paris and has been published hy de 
Genouillac. 

The one at Yale* reads as follows: 


Aver 


L 600 ™ b+ Ow 44 4 angi 1. 3844 binding-reeda bonght with 
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2 dup 25 wr-on-mu-sud-da 
3. 8600 -+ 60% 3450 pa-gi deta 
odors. 


4. dup 25 “Jera-Lam 

6. F600 ++ 600 * +60 ew O+ a5 
ea-9) deta dda 

60 6+ 8 so-gi on-dd-ftim® 


7. dup 17 lugal-igi-alim 

5. 600 X 4+ 60% 8+ O4 so-yi en- 
di-tdm 

0. dup 25 ni-kal-Ta 
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2. account 25 of Ur-Anusudda: 

3. 3830 binding-reeds bought with 
4. account 25 of Shara; 

G 6195 binding-reeda purchased 


with grain, 

6. 368 binding-reedsa, income of 
revenue 1), . 

t. aecount 17 of Luguliginlim; 

$. 2054 binding-reeds, income of 
revenue( Tt), 


9. account 25 of Nikalla; 


10. 66% 8+ 6 aa-gi deta dda 10, 485 hinding-reeda bought with 


11. account 7 of Urdun; 
[2 260 binding-reeda bought with 


ll. dup 7 wrdun 
12, 60 6 4+ 20 sa-9] Iota ddm-o 


Brain, 

13, 625 binding-reeds, income of 
revenue T), 

14. aecount 12 of Lugur 


13. 600 + 60 X 3-445 so-gi en-di- 


run 
14. dup 12 bi-gii-ni 
15, 60 X% 3+ 62 #a-gi Je-ta fimo 


1. 60% 44-40 ao-gi en-di-t[dm] 


1G. 232 hinding-reeda bought with 


16, 280 _binding-reeds, income of 
revenua(t), 


1, dup 7 li-*en-lil-I[ dé] 
& 60% 2+ 30 ec-gi on-dd-tim 


3, 50 ea-gi e-ta dém-a 


i. dup 5 a-yu 
6. 600+ 60% 5 sa-gi en-di-tim 


6. S800 X 4 + 00 aa-gi be-ta iim-a 


7. dup l-diradg-ga 
8. OO * 3+ 20 ea-gi #e-ta dda 


1, account 7 of Lu-Enlil; 

2. 150 binding-reeds, income of 
Frevetive | f), 

3. 50 binding-resds bought with 


grain, 

4. account 5 of Agu; 

6. 900 binding-reeds, income of 
Tevenue|t), 


6. 14450 hinding-reeds bought with 
grain 


7. account of At rir ; 
%. 200 binding-reeds bought with 


“The phrase en-di-tie is not clear Br-di in YEC | proper 
name borne by & scribe. It cannot, however, be taken na proper name it 


it which denotes some other method of 
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0, dup li-*ingir-re 9. account of FE ; 

10, 10 ea-gi en-di-fim 10, 10 hinding-reeds, income af 
reveniie( ft), 

Ll. dup la-“nin-da 11, account of Lu-Ninshakh, 

12, fi X 3 ao-gi ée-ta edna 12. 120 binding-reeds bought with 

1d. dup pa-te-si-ka 13. account of the Pateai, 

14. 20 sa-gi de-ta dda 14, 20 hindiny-reeda bought with 
grain 

1b. - Lea ait 15. acoount of Ur-Mami. 





| T 
60 X T +58 sian bik Flees grain; 
li. du-nigin D600 + 600 » 3 + 67 17. 467 binding-reeda, income of 


ea-si em-dtb-tiim revenun{ ?) ; 
18, ki-éee-kal-la-ta 18. from Sheskalle 
19, Id-dr-Sdg-po ba-on-dit 19. Lurshagga received; 
20. ife-bebo ud 1i-ta ud 25-30 20. month Bala, from the 15th day 
, to the 25th duy, 
21. mu na-mag ba-ri 21. the year Namakh wae built. 


Namakh was boilt in the sixth year of Gimil-sin. The month 
Bala, the month of Inundation, was not so called in the calendars 
of Lagush, As the Tigris begins fo rise in March it does not 
seem improbable that Bala waa the name at Dmma of the month 
Se-kin-kud, Feb,-March. 

The other tablet published by de Genouillac reads as follows:* 





i, 1. 3800. es-gi-ti i, 3. 8600 eplit binding reeds, 
2. 3600 + 600 X 8 ea-yi giil 2 6600 new binding reeds, 
3. dapin gii-ni-ko & e-gold 3. stock of the farmers Gishniice 
4. 10 gi esir opin 4. 10 talents of prepared bitu- 
men, 
5. 90 pl exir-eun-eun 6. 30 talents of wet bitumen 
G. ki urdumu-to 6, from Ur-Dumu (zi), 
T, ma bdd ha-rd 7. the year the wall was built. 
8. 1 md 5 our 8. 1 boat-load of 5 gur 
D. kt lugal-exin-ta ®. from Logaiezin; 
10, 600 ¢ 8+ 606 5+ 30 an-gi 1, 1530 new binding reeds 
gibi! gu-git-ba 16 sa-ta (their wood-threads are 16 
to a hinder,* 
LL. 23 mi-lil 11, 2) are bright green) 
*Bee de Genouillac, Tertes dconomigues d'Qumma de Pépogue d'Our, 





Paris, 1922, pl. XX XVIII, no. 6049. 
poo Senet Ae Cele ef een rower aS RENE 
or @ wall. 
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12. 5. gil dag-tig-gid-bi 83 gar-ta 


13. bb-fugal-wnag-o-te 
14. 600 % 2+ 60 X 5 + 80 ac-gi 


15. 5. gil dag-sig-gid-hi Bh gar-ta 


I6. 23 ma-lil 
LT. ki or-bi-ome-ta 


fi, }, 46 pu err bar 
2. esi ‘nin-mor-ka ro-ke 


a, ki do-o-ge-te 
4. dunigin 10 gu esir-apin 


5. dunigin Of) gi osir-swn-sun 
6. dunigin 46 ou coir bar 
T, funigie 1 md 5 gur 


B, dumigin 3000 ac-gi-04 
0 funigin 3600 2+ 400 x 
5-60 sa-gi gibil 
10. dunigin 10 git #ag-sig-gid-bi 
8) por-ta 


Ll). #unigin § md-lil 

12. sag-nig-ga-ra-Lam 

14. 2000 % 44+ 000 & 2 seg 
15. dirig-pad Hid-eg-i8 vig-ga wu 


16, 5 mada 
17. wde bidere dr-ne 
18. gir dee balls dum wa-di 


I> 6 tablet-reeda at full Jength, 
88 (atyll) to each 

13. from Logalunnge 

ite eid (their 
wood-threads are 16 to « 
binder) ,* 

16. 5 tablet-reeda at foll length, 
84 (styli) to each, 

1d. (2) are bright green) 

7, from Uriciama, 

18, year the Ebasha (is) of Dagan 
was built. 


ii, 1. 46 talents of prepared bite- 


Inn, 

2. (bitumen: of the goddess 
Ninmar for waterwheels) , 

3. from Daguta, 

4. Total 10 talenta of water- 
wheel bitumen; 

i. total 30 talents of molest bitu- 
Tet, 


6. total 46 talents of prepared 


t. total 1 bost(load) of 6 guar, 
binding reeds. 
1. total LO2dO" new hinding 


reds, | 

10, total 10 tablet reeda at their 
full Jength (64 styl to 
each), 

1). tota) 6 bright green, 

12. Sum of the stock received. 

13. Prom it 

14, 15000 binding reeds 

li. in excess of office stock were 
epi of Dagan was 


16, 5 bright green 
17. thes | deroaredd. 


mountain-sheep 
18. Ingpection-officer, Sheahkalla, 
won of Nadi. 


"This total execeds by 600 the number of new binding-reeds oun 
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iif, 1,10 tablet reeda in full 


iii, 1. 10 gi-gil Mig-ai(g) 


(length), 
2 b lolon-mi gd-nig 2 (the half length la an hand 
4. 10 ga esir cpia 4.10 talenta of waterwheel 
bitumen, 


6. 30 gt esir-sun-sun 





f, 30 talents of wet bitumen 


6. 46 gd eair bor 6. 46 talents of prepared bi 
men 
7. fabat-dm 7. are on hand. 
6. dirig C0 X44 60X54 20 RB exeess (or deficit), 2720 
iv, 1, mig-Hd-aq big-pt iv, 1. Transaction of thr business 


2. dig m-gil-qart 

3, urdu-gub-e [dup-der] 

&. mo-us-sa @-b4-da da-gan ba-ni 
rai-ata-2ca-bi 


offiee in the lane{ t} 

2 in Aguga. 

3. Urdugube, (scribe) 

4. The year after the Ebsea (ish) 
of Dagan was built — the 


year after it. 


In addition to the information about binding-reeds, that con- 
cerning bitumen is also interesting. There can, I think, be little 
doubt that esirsun-sun is wet bitumen, or liquid bitumen which 
collects on the surface of the water at the bituminous springs." 
The esir apin ia either bitumen in its solid form, called by the 
Arabs jir,* or the dry bitumen kneaded with the wet which the 
Arabe call jir. As this Jast mentioned kind is used for caulking 
boats and water-wheels, and since apin originally represents 
water-wheel, it is probable that esir apin was the prepared product 
now called jirt .A number of other descriptive adjectives are 
applied to bitumen in other texts from the temple archives, but 
apparently all of them refer to the kinds of bitumen found in 
modern times, The bitumen described as par is several times 
definitely stated to be “for a house,” i.e. for laying the founda- 








been acudentally 
omitted in ent, i, 2 or j, 14. Whether the omission is due to the Babylonian 
scribe or to the modern copyiut, it is impossible without access to the 
tablet to aay. 
“See Albright and Dougherty, Thw Bulletin of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, no. 21, p. 21. 
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tions or the bricks." In several instances it is said to have been 
loaded upon or carried hy certain boats," the names of which are 
given." Two or three times it is said to be a-ba-al,*” i, e, “ drawn” 
or “dipped” from a well as in Gudea’s Cylinder A, vi, 6. Once 
the well is said to be “ sig-gq" 21 “full”; and once Aur-sag," 
“ the mountain well” or the well in s mountain. In one instance 
it i6 said to have been carried to the city Nina. The kinds of 
bitumen seem to have been the same, however, in ancient as in 
modern times. 


"Reisner, Tempel Uriwnden aus Telioh, 113, 21, v, xii, 122, yi: 
"Cf Allette de Ia Faye, Doctments présargoniques, nos. 344, 46, 340. 

"The term sad (DP, 348, li). which seems at first to be a kind of 
bitumea, iy shown by DP, 244, iil to bem part of the nam of » hoes, 
“ Uash-Ray,” 


* Inventaire de tublettes da Telloh, Il, 758. Thi, 
™ Humey, Sumerian Tablets, IT, 150. 


ON VEDIC DHENA, “PRAYER,” “SONG” 
Jouxa Hormiss Untvmarrr 
CHaNcrve into a small article of mine, ‘On the ae, Acy. virenyah, 


RY 10, 104. 10,’ I find that the stanza in question holds the much 
disputed word dhénd@. Its first hemistich reads: 


virényoh krdtur indrah susastir 
uldpt dhénd puruhdtam tte. 


For the impossible wirényah kritur I proposed the compound 
vdrenyakratur, assuming that the { of virényah is due to contami- 
nation with the closely synonymous fdényah (note the accents of the 
two words). Indeed, rdrenyakrafwA and idenyakrafuA are, as there 
pointed ont, variants of one another in the same passage. Olden- 
herg, RV Noten, to 10. 104.10, notwithstanding his well-known 
rather extreme aversion against emending the RV text accepts my 
proposal, 

Yet my former pupil, Professor 8S. G. Oliphant, several years 
later, in his valuable article, “ Sanskrit dhena = Avestan dajnd = 
Lithuanian daind,” JAOS 32. 394 ff. translates, “Heroic strength 
and goodly praise is Indra:” and, similarly, Professor Hertel, 
Die Arische Feuerlehre, i. Teil (1995), p. 87, * Mannliche Kraft 
(ist) Indra, der hochgelobte.” Both scholars preserve the chimera 
virénya, “ as a noun at the head and a verbal adjective of necessity 
(gerundive) at the tail.” My own translation of 10, 104, 10° waa, 

“Indra, of excellent understanding, deserves high praise, eo then. 
my song praises him that is called by many men.” In a fooi-note 
I identified dhénd, plural dhénds, with Lithuanian daind, plural 
dainos, taking it for granted that Avestan daénd is but a dialect 
form of the Vedic dAénd. Hillebrandt, Lieder des Rig-Veda 
(1913), p. 48, note 10, necepts the — dhénd — daind, but 








identity of dhéna with Avatar daénd u basic, but ines re men- 
tion Lith. daind. 
No less than four carefully elaborated treatments of dhénd have 


‘The Johns Hopkina University Circulars, 1006, nr. 10, pp. 1060 f. (pp. 
12 ff. of the reprint). 
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appeared within the twenty years or so that have elapsed since the 
publication of my little article on virényah: Geldner, Ved. Stud. 
iii. 36 ff.; Oldenberg, Vedaforschung, pp. 93 i.; Oliphant, JAOS8 
32.393 i; Hertel, Die Arische Feuerlehre, i. Teil, pp. 63 ff. 
Geldner, then fresher in his reliance on Sayana than now, says: 
“In this instance almost the entire lexical material is buried in 
Siyana. . . . Dhend contains two or three quite different meanings 
which can scarcely be connected etymologivally, still less Jexirally.” 
Precisely the opposite seems to me true: dhénd, aside from slight 
shadings, is everywhere etymologically and lexically one and the 
same word, “prayer,” “song.” Oldenberg, accepting the Pet. 
Lex.’s explanation, “ milchkuh,” “ milchtrank,” shuts himself out 
of any teal appreciation of the word. Oliphant, falling in with 
the ideas of my article on wirdnya, as well as other, verbal, utter- 
ances, is essentially correct, hut misses some important aspects of 
the word, especially those of the dual dhéne. Hertel, in accordance 
with his very interesting cosmic fire theory, or perhaps rather, 
theory of heavenly light, renders dhéna by “ himmelalicht,” or the 
like, yet points out that it is often used in the sense of Vedio hymn 
(see, &. g., p. 87 bottom), 

At the present time it may be possible to stabilize opinion at a 
few points, so as to reduce to a minimum the vexatious uncertainty 
from which the word has suffered over and beyond the degree 
justified by its intrinsic difficulty : 


1. Any consideration of dhéna which leaves ont of sight its 
dialectal sister, Avestan daénd, is quite certain to gowrong. Hence 
it is not possible that dhénd means “ flow,” or “ flawing substance.” 
On the contrary, the word is related to dkt, “mind.” “mental 
Product,” and, as regards meaning, to the numerous Vedic words 
Which finally really mean “hymn ”: gir, sléma, stutl, arkd, mantal, 
rip, and many others, We must add to the Aryan pair Lithuanian 
daind which means “ song,” probably, primaril 'y, “religious song.” 
This seoures for the group I. E. antiquity, even tho the Lithuanian 
word may not help directly the philological specializations of the 
two Aryan words.* Geldner, Der Rigveda, to 1,101.10 (his latest 
utterance on the subject): “ dhend ist das, was milch (eigentlich 





ne Lithuanists, curiously enough, seem not to have stumbled irpan tlils 
etymo! nag ! | npan 
"ey Of daink; eve Bender, A Lithuanian Btymological Indew, p. 3. 
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und figiirlich) gibt, und der erguas (der milch oder dea some oder 
der rede) selbst.” The only satisfactory words here are, “der 
rede,” tacked on to “ erguss.” It is the fatal etymology from dhe, 
“suck,” instead of from dhi, “think”: Ay. daénd, or even the 
remote Lithuanian word could of itself have ensured the right 

*. The Srauta-texts* recite a list of ‘wives of the gods, 
announced in Vait. by the expression, devapatnir vydcaksve, “ tell 
the wives of the gods.” The list contains the two adjacent state- 
ments, senendrasya (paini), dhend brhaspateh (paint), “Sena is 
the wife of Indra, Dhenii the wife of Brhaspati,” meaning, “Missile 
(weapon) is the wife of Indra; Prayer the wife of Brhazpati,” 
The passage ia absolutely basic, and self-explanatory; it contains 
Hindu ideas which begin in the RV and last to the present moment 
of Hindu time, Send is the embodiment of Indra’s imperium 
(ksatra); Dhend the embodiment of Brhaspati’s sacerilatiwm 
(purohiti, pdurohitya).* There is here no possible discoloration of 
the meaning of dhend; Oliphant, p. £11, quotes my oral statement 
that dhénd iz the equivalent of drhas in brhaspati. Hertel, who 
urges his theory of “heavenly light,” or “heaventy fire,” for all 
Veidi« words for “ prayer,” at many points realizes the identity of 
dhéndg and dht in the sense of “ prayer ”; seo, & g., p. 84, ae com- 
pared with p, 166; indeed his cosmological theory of the origin of 
these words is often but a remote back-ground for their practical 
use both in Veda and Avesta. I would refer to his remark on p. 98, 
thet Avestan daénd is a synonym of Vedic brdhman which coincides, 
mathematically as it were, with my statement that Vedic dhand is 
the equivalent of drhas in brhaspati, Cf. also Hertel’s analyses on 
Pp. 87, 94, 112, and his identification of dhénabhih with dhibAth 
on p. 84. Oldenberg, p. 94, translates, “ Seni des Indra (gattin), 
Dhena des Brhaspati (gattin).” It is much to be regretted that 
he does not explain Dhend in that connection. Could he have been 
content with the intrinsically meaningless idea, that “ Milchtrank ” 
is the wife of Brhaspati? And would he have sscrificed to this the 
obvious antithesis involved (imperium and sacerdotium)? Surely 
ee ee ee ee 


"See my Vedie Concordance, under senendrasya, 
odhipatih) in my Concordance; they, of themschres, establish the equation 
2 
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the proportions, indra> send == brhaspati: =z, must be filled out by 
“ prayer,” and nothing else. 

3. All Vedic words for “prayer ” are intrinsically dualic; the 
complement of “prayer” is “ libation,” expressed countless times, 
implied hardly less often, Bven Oliphant, who in the main sees 
eye to eye with me in these matters, as well as other interpreters, 
misses this point in RV 1, 141.1, where occurs the word sasrdlak: 

yad im tipa hudrate sidhate matir 

rldsya dhénd anayanta sasritah. 
He translates the second pada, “The songs of Ria bring him #3 
they flow.” The translators, as well as the lexicographers, take 
sesrutah a8 a reduplicated noun from the root sru “ flow,” a forma- 
tion really too problematic te discuss. The word iz a compound 
(xa-srul), meaning, “accompanied by oblations”; the pada is to 
be translated, “the songs of rta (i. ¢., the pious or holy songs) 
together with (our) oblation bring him on.* Ae an example of 
another pass, take Geldner’s rendering, Der Rigveda, p. 173, * e3 
holten (ihn) die fliessenden ergiizse (dhénah!) der wahrheit her.” * 
A perfect parallel to 1, 141, 1 is 9, 34. 6, 

sim enam dhruta imd giro arsénti sasriitak, 

“ To him haste together, unerringly, these songs accompanied by 
libations.” Ts it really possible to question that dhéndh and girah 
in the two passages are one and the same thing, and that they 
appear with their natural ritualistic companions, here called srut 
(oblation) ? 

As might be expected dhénd occurs regularly, if not exclusively, 
in close Junction with other words for “ libation,” or kindred ritual- 
istic acts: 3.1.9, vy daya dhira asrjad pf dhénah, for which see 
Oliphant’s discussion, p. 407; 10.104.3, prégrdm pitim vfsna 
warm... sutisya ... indra dhénabhir tha madayasva; 4. 58. 6, 
samydk sravanti sarito nédhénih . . . eté arsanty arméyo ghrtisys; 
7.94.4, indre agnd ndmo brhdt suvrktim érugimahe (suerktim 
refers to the barkis) dhiyd dhéni avasydeah; 1.2.3, vdyo téva 
Propricatt dhénk jigati dasiise, urict sémapitaye ; 10. 43. 6, jandndm 
_*Siaiinty, sod way Sanit, bay lesa we a. 
Olienberg, p. 97. Ludwig (264), wo belie, Wants das Sean aedaoag 
sory haclty nist im die eder.” where the genitive rtiaya i handled 
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dhénii avacithagad vrsd, yas éakrdh aivanesu rinyeti; 7. 24, 2, 
visrstadhenii bharate suvpktth (again the berhis). These dualic 
expressions ure on all fours with the simply countless pairs, such as, 
dhitéyah and dhdraya@ in 8.6.8; gird and dhdrayd in 9.10.4: 
dhigd (matt) and dhdrayd in 9.44.2, not to mention common- 
places, such as ndmobhir havisd (6.28.1); or yajaébhir girbhith 
(6. 2.2). 

4. The preceding consideration brings us to the real crux of the 
matter, namely, two occurrences of tho dualic dhéne, 1,101.10; 
5. 30,9, These have invariably caused a sort of bouleversemené at 
the end of each interpreter’s exposition. Geldner, p, 39, following 
Sayana’s lead, translates vi srjasva dhéne in 1.101, 10 by “loosen 
your tongue (to drink),” but this dualic tongue in the end, is too 
much for him, so that in his RV translation, p. 119, he has, “ lass 
beide hriiste dir strimen,” which has no better foundation. (lden- 
berg, p. 99, not too enthusiastically, thinks of soma and water. 
Hertel, p. 91, “ giesse dir die beiden himmelafeuer (i, «. soma and 
milk) em.” Oliphant, p. 406, holda hard to “two voices,” but is 
Put to it to find them: “that of (Indra’s) gracious commendation 
of his worshipper’s praises, and that terrifying, thundering battle 
shout.” Or, ag an alternative, “we may consider the two dhéna 
as the gracious, approving song of Indra, and the Maruts’ song 
of praise,” 

Tt seems to me that « well-established habit of the earlier lan- 
guage places the dual dhéne not far away from the efere in which 
our brief analysis has located the singular and plural. I mean 
that dhéne is elliptic dual (drathdra ekafesa), meaning, * sory 
and libation.” The two things are not only close partners in 
practice, but are held together by the constant idea that both flow, a 
point very well brought out in Oliphant’s investigation. We ehall 
have to accustom ourselves to the not too curious idea that prayers 
(like oblations) fiow from the worshipper into the god whom ha 
worships, and that both contribute to the god’s power. In 1. 101. 10, 

vi syasva Sipre wi erjasca dhdne, 
“Open thy lips; take in song and libation,” are blended dual- 
istically the ideas that are expressed separately in 8.1.9, vy dsya 
dhara osrjad of dhindh (ct. vlerstadhend in 7.24.2), in which 
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of the elliptic dual dhéne. In 1.101. 10, both “flow ” into Indra’s 
capacions maw, according to a conception expressly stated, and, 
after all, natural enough. In 5.30.9 the expression ubAd asya 
dhénw (rendered more familiar and emfatic by the use of ubhd 
with the elliptic dual)* again, and perhaps more clearly, refers ‘o 
hymn and libation which encourage Indra in his demon fights: 

striyo hi dazsi dyudhant cakré 

kim md kerann abala asya séndh, 

antdr hy adkhyad wbhé asya dhéne 

Gthépa priid yudhaye désyum indrak 
“The demon (Namuci) made his women his weapons: what can 
they doto me? His missiles (or armies) are feeble! Indra looked 
upon (considered) both the songs and libations within (him), and 
then went forth to fight the demon,” That is to say, Indra gathers 
courage for the demon fight from the hymns and soma libations 
of his worshippers, both of which are supposed to flow into him.' 
As compared with all the divergent guesses, for some of whict 
Father Sayana is directly responsible, it seems scarcely possible te 
question this natural, grammatical interpretation of dhéne. The 
word for “ oblation,” implied in the elliptic dhéne is, most likely, 
dhari, which figures frequently by the side of dhéna. 

ii any echolar should think the elliptic dual dhéne rather unex- 
pected, T would remind him of the solitary sabélau in RV 10, 14. 10, 
which I had long ago interpreted as an elliptic dual — to the ordi- 
nary singulars Sabala and Sydma (yiva), which do not occur in 
the RV at all, yet are the old eatahlished names of the two doge 
of Yama; see my Cerberus, The Dog of Hades (Chicago, 1905), 
pp. 31 %* A single time, this interesting speech habit of the Veda 
finds here its opportunity, tho the analytic statement, 
Sabala and Syma, would certainly have been clearer as well a8 
more picturesque, 


* CE, « g.. wbhé dyded, “both heaven and earth,” 9.70. 2 

“In close parallel with the expression ci erjoara = dhéme in 1. LOL, 10, 
Which means,“ Take in song and libation.” . 

"Of course dabdiéu is to be translated “the speckled and the dark,” 
Buddhist tradition clear down to Divyivadina, p. 9, 1, 20. See 
example Rouse'a tranalation of Jitaka 544 (p 124 in Vol. VI 
Cambridge Tranalation). 
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Dravidian notes 

Kanara 54, later baji, Tamil vdj, Tulu b4ji, Brabui 3, Kurukh 
bat (mouth). 

In Tamil and early Kanara a word may end in one of the vowel- 
like consonants, Modern Kanara adds é after j (consonant-i), and 
u after other sounds; similar changes are found in spoken Tamil. 

Final s has become ¢ in Tamil /alai (head) corresponding to 
Dardie fhég < *tlaog < *talos (JAOS 1926:46.177). Kanara 
has kai— Tamil kai (hand), beside fale Tamil (alai, with the 
tegular contraction of weak-strest ai to «. The -word kai’ ta -now 
generally sounded kei in Kanara; Kittel’s dictionary writes it as 
ke, showing that the difference between ¢ and j is not very great. 
From the pronunciation of Tamil cejda (having done) as ¢eidi 
(Maitre phonétique 1913: 28.121), it appears that the j of naj 
may be the same as the ¢ of kai. It is therefore reasonable to 
aastime “wits as the basis of mj and ite formal equivalents. 

In spoken couthern Dravidian a » is commonly prefixt to the 
isolated form of a word beginning, as written, with an o-sound. 
RKittel’s dictionary tells us that Kanara often changes initial o and 
6 to vo, 06, or evento va, 0d. Telugu has vake as a variant of oka 
(one); Géndi var (alone) is evidently the same word ae Kanara 
oru, Tamil orw (one). If the tendency to alter initial o-coun 
existed in preliterary Dravidian, the word *wis may have come 
from. Aryan *is (— Latin os, Sanskrit ds), The native word was 

fnoro, 

Teluga ndru, Gandi “sdr, Brihui *dér, Malto toro, Kui euda 
(mouth), 

Among the derivatives of *znoro, a lost Brahui "dir seems to be 
implied by Dardic dér (JAOS 1926: 48.177); Gandi keeps the 
corresponding word-form in the compound mus-sdr (nose). 

The sound-system of Dravidian agrees with Indoeuropean in 
possessing short ¢ and ehort o, But in eouthern Dravidian and in 
some of the northern tongues these sounds have disappeared from 
non-initial syllables, tho a new weak ¢ has been widely developt 
from ai; thus the o of *talos changed to u in Kui flew, to a in 

a0 
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Gondi and southern “falas. This indicates that the position of 
main stress at the beginning of u word, as it is in Kanara and 
Tamul, is an ancient feature of Dravidian. Streas-displarement is 
implied by the vowels of Gindi kurra (calf)—Tamil kandru; 
mal$l (hare)—= Kanara molam; midr (daughter)— Brahui mastr, 
Kanara magal (< “mawal < *masil); and by those of Kui 
mnie < *minin < *midru = Gindi muir. 

From Kui fuhd (iron) with « for Aryan o, and gird corre- 
sponding to Brahni dir, southern nir, niru (water), we should 
expect “surd az the Kui derivative of *snero. The ending of sud 
implies external influence. Beside tomod (mouth) in one of the 
Kolarian tongues, we find to in another ( Linguistie Survey of India 
4. 247), showing that fomod is a compound; the order of the ele- 
ments is reverst in Malay mulut (mouth), in accord with the form 
of Malay telina (ear)— Kolarian lintir, and lima (five )— Kolarian 
manlét, mollol, moloi, If *moda or *muda was an older form of 
-mod, its influence would explain perfectly the ending of Kui sud. 
Tn any case the d of -mod accounts for the Kui d. 

Kanara fuls, Tamil twdi, Tulu dudi (lip) ; Géndi fuddt (mouth). 

From Géndi olf — Kanara ili, Tamil eli (rat), and fala with 
the variant falli1—= Tamil talai, Telugu tala (head), it seems clear 
that fuidi is a formal equivalent of Tamil tudi : stress-displacement 
explains the long vowel and the doubled consonant. The basic form 
epparently had a medial f, which was kept or restored in Kanars 

mder the influence of the initial consonant. From the evidence 

for Géndi *sér, we may assume that the sense of tuddi is an altera- 
tion of ‘lip,’ ‘There is nothing to justify Bloch’s idea of separating 
fuddt from fufi (Bulletin de la Société de linguistique 1924: 25. 
18). The Dravidian words may represent the source of Singhaless 
tot (lip), for which Geiger assumes an unexplained hasig */uda 
(Litteratur und Sprache der Singhalesen $75). 


Waahington, D.C. Epwrm H. Tortus. 


On the Vocalization of the Ideogram S$ES-ABM-MA 
__ Although during the period of the last dynasty of Ur the above 
ideogram for the city of Ur is regularly written SES-AB™“ with 
or without -MA—a writing which oceurs hundreds of times—the 
syllabary gives the writing as SES-UNU™ (CT, XI, 49, 30). This 
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writing is also found in texts as old as the Larsa dynasty (cf. 
Poebel, UMBS, V, no. 2, cols. i and ii; no. 34, cols. iii and xix). 
The writing SES-AB™ was therefore obtained by omitting tho 
three double wedges from the midet of UNU. Doubtless the pro- 
nunciation was not changed. The MA is clearly a phonetic com- 
plement. UN, then, became UN, and afterward UM. SES has 
also the value URU (8°, V,12). Doubtless, therefore, the ideogram 
was tad DTRU-UM"-MA. The ideogram was thus a Sumerian 
phonetic spelling of the name of the city of Ur. These facts give 
i new phonetic value to the sign ESU. Along with the values ef 
ind ab, we now have wm, 





Gronrcr A. Barrow, 
University of Pennsylvania 


Identification of Sign No, 672 of Barton's Babylonian Writing 

This sign, 4 J], occurs three times in inseriptions of Ur- 
Nina, usually preceded by the sign [f. When making the book 
on the Babylonian Writing, I had taken the ia for “ water” and 
had tentatively identified this sign with KA, “ gate,” supposing 
the water to represent in these passages “canal,” because the com- 
bination is twice followed by mu-dun, a verb which is equivalent 
to the Semitic haru, “dig,” and which is employed by other kings 
of Lagash to express the digging of canals. Deimel had since 
conjectured that the sign pictured a female body plus clothes,* 
and that a later form of it occurs in a text of the Ur dynasty 
published by Clay.* 

Tn re-reading the early royal inscriptions during the present 
academic year, I have been convinced of the correctness of Deimel’s 
identification of the form, and have, I think, been sable to determine 
that it represented a female statue of a goddess or queen, and was 
probably pronounced alan, and that just us TUR = Aéru, * dig,” is 


‘After this note left my hands I noticed that the reading proposed 
ahove waa adopted by Radau in 1900, See his arly Babylonian History, 
415 and passim, 

‘Tdete der archaischen Keilschriftseichen ton Para no. 175 and Ories- 
tai, no, 14 p. 47. 
*¥BO, no. 12) iii, 12. 
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used for carving a statue, so DIN — jdrw refers in these passages 
to carving a statue. Thus in Dec. XXXVI, no. 3 in the first three 
columns we read: “ntng-ur lugal Sir-pur-la dumu gu-ni-du dumu 
gur-éor &‘nina mu-ri “nina mu-tu(r) a-~alan mu-dun “nina alan 
a-mu-nisag-na ¢é-ir mu-tu(r) ie, “ Ur-Nina, king of Lagash, son 
of Gunidu, son of Gurehar, the temple of Nina built, the goddess 
Nina he caused to enter in. A statue he carved. The godiless 
Nina, the statue, at the beginning of the year into the house he 
caused to enter.” In an unpublished tablet af Ur-Nina, of which 
Thuresu-Dangin kindly sent me a squeeze some years ago, the sign 
occurs as the atatue of a goddess, where it is mentioned in connec- 
tion with the carving of a gal-wi, “ giant man,” as the statue of 
a god. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


Groncz A. BanTon. 


A Stone Group of Amset and Hapi 


The accompanying cut represents a unique group of two of the 
sons of Horus or Osiris, Ameet and Hapi. The stone is in the 
possession of the Museum of Anthropology and Ethnology of the 
University of Californin, Made of black diorite, it measures 
486mm in height and $40mm in width. Amset, as nsual, is repre- 
sented in the likeness of a man, while Hapi bears the head of 4 
pavian. 

The inzeription on top of the base reads: 


"May they watch over the fourth prophet of Amon, Mont-em-het, 
who may shine like Re.’ 


Concerning the representation of lizards and serpents in the hands 
of Ameet and Hapi I searched in vain among published material. 
Professor G. Roeder of Hildesheim, however, called my attention 
to such representations on the interior coffin of Berlin 11982 (comp. 
Acgyptische Inschriften des Berliner Museums, Leipzig, 1924, 
Band 2, pages 385-387). It contains representations of demons, 
among them on the inner bottom: 








(1) An enthroned god (mummy-body) with the head of a pa- 
ian, who holds a winding serpen t in his hand. In the 





A Stase Geo’ of Aware azp TArt. 
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confused inscription above him appears the name Amset; 
the inscriptions and the hieroglyphs, however, are 80 cor- 
rupted and disarranged that not much value attaches to 
them. 


(2) Opposite Ameet is another god (mummy-body) with human 
head, holding a lizard in front of him. 


On the interior coffin walls the four gods Amset, Hapi, Qebeh- 
senuf and Duamutef are ance more represented. Three of them 
hold the ecourge in their hands (mummy-body), but the pavian- 
headed god holds a lizard. 
Hi. F. Lor. 
University of California. 


Israel and Babylon. By W. Lansnet, Wanmaz, M.A., D. D., 

Tutor in Hariley College, Manchester; sometime Scholar of 

ionville and Cuiua College, Cambridge. New York and 

Chicago; Frewine H. Rever,, 1925. Pp, xvi 844. Price 
$3.75. 

This is a sane and fresh discussion of the relations of Israe) and 
Babylon, and the possible indebtedness of the former to the latter. 
The substance of the work formed the twenty-fifth Hartley Lecture. 
We may be grateful to the foundation of this lectureship for calling 
into being such a well-balanced book. The author discusses brieily 
the. inter-relations of Palestine, Egypt, and Babylonia, Israel’s 
ancestors, outlines the main features of Babylonian religion, dis- 
cusses the origins of Hebrew monotheism (rightly concluding that 
it was derived neither from Egypt nor from Babylonia), then he 
discusses the Creation stories, Paradise and the Fall, the Ante- 
deluvians, the Deluge, the Sabbath and Yahweh, levislation, and 
Pan-Babylonianism and Clay's Amurru theory. On the whole Dr. 
Wardle’s conclusions are those which well-balanced scholarship 
would accept. He rightly and positively rejects the pan-Babylonian 
theory; the one defect of his book is that he does not as positively 
reject the Amurru theory. True, he has too much scholarly feeling 
to accept all the arguments by which the Amorita origin of the 
Creation story has been maintained (pp. 146-150), but still he 
feels that, though the Amurru-theory has not been demonstrated 
“in some such direction as this the true solution of the problem is 
to be sought” (p.330). ‘The reviewer has no desire to repeat the 
demonstration of the unhistorical character of the Amurru theory 
already published in the pages of this JovRwat. The Amurre 
theory, in the form in which it has been advocated, has no more 
foundation than the Pan-Babylonian theory. Meantime the de- 
cipherment of the Mitennian and Hittite inacriptions and the 
discoveries of Dr. Chiera at Kirkuk are introducing us to an 
undreamed-of factor in the problem—the Hurri—the people of 
Harran—a fuller knowledge of whom promises to show that they 
had a profound influence in Palestine and Israel. 
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Ozford Edition of Cuneiform na sired Edited under the 
direction of 8. Lawonoy, Professor of Assyriology nt Oxford : 
Vol. I, The H. Weld-Blundall Collection in the Ashmolean 
Museum: Sumerian and Semitic Religious and Historical 
Texts; pp. iv-+- 60 4-46 plates. Vol. IT, Historical Inserip- 
tions, coniaining principally the Chronological Priam, W-B, 
444; pp. iv+ 364-7 plates. Oxford: Usrverstry Press, 
1923. 


Oxford University is to be congratulated upon the inception of 
this important series of cunciform texts under the energetic editor- 
ship of Professor Langdon, and the world of scholarship is likewise 
to be congratulated upon the publication of so much important 
material. Volume I contains twenty-two texts, partly historical 
and partly religious, The historical texts range in time from an 
inscription of the wife of Rim-Sin to an inscription of Hammurahi, 
a brick stamp of Shulmanu-asharidu son of Ashurnasirpal, a barrel 
cylinder of Nabonidus and include a clay cone of Sameuiluna, a 
brick stamp of Ashurbanipal, an inscribed brick of Ashuretililani, 
and one of Nebuchadnezzar. The religious texts include # hymn 
from Eridu, 4 legend from Erech, o composition dedicated to the 
god Sin, a hymn to Nidaba, hymns to the deified Babylonian rulers, 
Dungi and. Enlilbani, as well as an incantation. There is in addi- 
tion an important liturgy of the pre-historic city of Kesh. 

Volume IT contains but four texts, but they are important ones, 
The first is a list of Babylonian ante-diluvian and historical kings 
down to the dynasty of Isin. It ia inscribed on a four-sided clay 
priam, two columns being written an each side, The text is o 
parallel to the similar list from Nippur published by Poebel, though 
it presents many variations. It fills many gaps left by the frag- 
mentary condition of the Nippur tablet, and contains the names of 
the ante-diluvian kings, which had been broken away from Poebel’s 
text. "This text alone is worth the volume. Another text, somewhat 
defaced, contains the Babylonian kings before the flood; another, a 
fragment of a chronicle of the events in each year of the reign of 
Hammurabi; and the last is a well preserved text of Sin-iddinam. 
Each yolume has an introduction and contains tranaliterations and 

The work exhibits Professor Langdon’s wide knowledge, but his 
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proofa were not carefully read. For example, to mention but two 
of the instances noted, in Vol. I, p. 31, L 20 the name of Rim-Sin 
is transliterated “i-im-‘Zu-en, whereas the original, pl. 17, shows 
the regular form ‘'Hi-im-*Fa-cu. In the very next line of the same 
text we find dun-git-tug “2n-lW-ld, translated “the valiant, who 
obeys Enlil,” whereas instead of 4Fn-lil-lé the cuneiform has #Ein-cu. 
It is necessary to control the transliterations by the originals. Due 
doubtless to the same careless proof-reading ig the fact that the 
plates of Vol. I bear Arabic numerals and those of Vol. I, Roman 
numerals. 


A Sumerian Reading Book, By 0. J. Gann, M. A., Assistant in 
the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, the 
British Museum. Oxford: at the Cruanenpon Press, 1924. 
Pp. vili+198. Price $3. 


Mr. Gadd merits the gratitude of English-speaking scholars for 
the preparation of this admirable book for beginners in Sumerian. 
He modestly calls it a “ Reading-book,” but it is really a complete 
beginning book in Sumerian, containing a sign-list, brief outline of 
the grammar, admirably selected extracts for reading, given both in 
the original cuneiform and in tranaliteration, and a ‘vocabulary. 
The work is well and carefully done and is well arranged. Some 
points in Sumerian grammar are still debatable, and, while Gadd 
has followed the authorities most in vogue now, one may sometimes 
differ from him. ‘Nevertheless the book is one to be heartily 
recommended. 


The Fall of Nineveh, the newly discovered Babylonian Chronicle. 
No. 21,901, in the British Museum, edited with Translation, 
Notes, etc. By C. J. Gapp, M. A., Assistant in the Depart- 
Oxford: UNivenstry Press, 1923. Pp. x-- 42, six plates. 

The Fall of Nineveh. By ©, J. Gann. Reprinted from the Pro- 
ceedings of the British Academy, Vol, XI. Oxford: Ustvst- 
SsIry Press, 1923. Pp.6. Price 35 cts. 


Bezold, Ninive und Babylon a17 


The chronicle published by Mr. Gadd filled an important gap 
in our knowledge of the fall of the Assyrian empire. Before its 
publication we had been compelled to rely mainly on the con- 
flicting statements of Herodotus and Diodorus, and the date of 
Nineveh’s actual fall was a matter of inference. This Chronicle, 
which is well edited by Mr. Gadd in the first of the two: works 
listed, und the significance of which is briefly discussed in the 
second of them, supplies many important details and puta some 
things in quite unexpected perspective. It confirms the Greek 
tradition that the Medes had a hand in the overthrow of Assyria, 
and, being written by a Babylonian, does not, perhaps, give them 
full credit for their part in it, It shows us the steps which led 
up to the destruction of Nineveh in 612 8. ¢., but reveals the fact 
that four years before that the Assyrian king had fled to Harran, 
which he fortified, and that there he held out for two years after 
that, Since the publication of this chronicle three year? ago, 
scholars have shown their deep appreciation of Gadd’s contribution 
to our knowledge by their eager discussion of the new material 
here presented. 


Ninive und Babylon, Von Prof. Dr. C. Bezoup, Vierte Auflage 
bearbeitet von Prof. Dr. C. Faanx. Mit 160 Abbildungen, 
daranter 6 mehrfarbigen Tafeln. Bielefeld und Leipzig: 
Verlag von Vetmacen & Kuastnc, 1926. Pp. vi +150. 

The value of Professor Bezold’s Ninive und Babylon, which 
forms one of the seriea of “ Monographien zur Weltgeschichte” ts 
shown by the fact that it has now reached a fourth edition. This 
edition, prepared by the competent hands of Professor Frank, ts 
thoroughly up to date and puts the work in a form to continue 
its useful service. Dr. Frank portrays the recently excavated 
ziggurat at Ur and the copper friezes from Tell-Obeid. The book 
is well printed and the illustrations are well chosen and well 
seeeuhel: 





—————— 
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Babylonian Life and History. By Sir E. A. Watiis Buvos, M. A., 
Litt. D, New York and Chicago: Freume H. Reva. Cox- 
PANY, 1925.. Pp. xxii-}- 296. Price $3.75. 


In 1883 Dr, Budge published a-book under the above title in the 
series of “ By-Paths of Bible Knowledge”; many reprinia of this 
edition were made as the book had a long and continuous sals. 
Tn the stress of the war the lead plates on which it had been 
stereotyped were requisitioned by the British government and 
melted up for bullets, When asked to revises the old work to be 
reprinted, Dr. Budge found that so much new material had come 
to light in the more than forty years that had elapsed since the 
first publication, that it was necessary to entirely rewrite the book: 
the volume under consideration is the result. It contains accounts, 
written in Dr. Budge’s well-known readable style, of the country 
und its rivers, a sketch of Babylonian chronology and history, av 
account of the Babylonian stories of the Creation and Flood, a 
sketch of Babylonian religious beliefs, of the Code of Hammurabi, 
of the Babylonian religious and magical literature, of the relation 
of the king of Babylon to his people, of Babylonian writing and 
learning, and closes with an account of the recent exeayationa by 
Thompeon, Hall, and Woolley at Eridu and Ur, and of Mackay 
at Kish, As always in his books, Dr. Budge mingles with his 
descriptions liberal sprinklings of the script of the country sbout 
which he is speaking, so that the reader is given something of a 
feeling for the originals to which he is being introduced. The 
be read by many. | 

University of Pennsylvania. Georce A. Basror. 





The Phonetics of Arabic, A Phonetic Inquiry and Practical Man- 
nal for the Pronunciation of Classical Arabic and of one Col- 
University Press, 1925. 


Canon Gairdner is well fitted by his scholarship, his musical 
training, and his long residence in Cairo, to perform this task. His 
Sritical phonetic observation extends over the last fifteen years Of 
more, during which he has mastered the method of the moderD- 
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language phoneticiana and successfully applied it to Arabic. On 
the other hand, residence in Cairo, with ouly occasional visita to 
England, have deprived him of a full acquaintance with the litera- 
ture of phonetics; and his contacts appear to have been rather with 
the school which does not emphasize Jaboratory work. It may be 
said at once, however, that this book is the only attempt of the 
kind, and a very sueceseful one, both as a scientific treatise and a 
echool text-book. It ought to have a wide circulation among ori- 
entaliats and vsti as well ax among practical people with 

TE 1g wietecteendte that theceymbol (f de eenplnyed ter ¢ through 
out the hook (pp. 14, 24). It signifies properly the true — 
which “sometimes sounds to the ear like dy, sometimes like gy” 
(p. 23), and which is heard only in “Upper Egypt and the Su- 
dan” (p12). The correct symbol for ¢ is given on p, 24, line 7 
from below: @ with a long z, representing the first cound in Eng- 
lish jam, Tt has been suggested before, somewhere, that all the 
values of gq arose from f; but the extreme rarity of the change f 
to g (personally I know of no instance), and the great frequency 
of the opposite, would argue against such an assumption, even if 
we did not have g in Hebrew and other older Semitic languages. 
The g of Cairene Arabic remains, I think, a primitive feature from 
some corner of Arabia; and certainly it is not (as some think) the 
result of Boheiric Coptic. 

On p. 12 the z-pronunciation of & is said to be heard “only in 
the colloquials,” hut on p. 21 “even in speaking classical.” The 
Intter is true, 

If the pressure-articulation (Vor, 1914, pp. 82 ff. ; Zetschrift fiir 

renénsprachen, Vol. xi, pp. 81 ff.) had been described once 
for all, it would have been easy to explain ¢ and ¢ (pressure- 
Whisper and tone), and then all the “ emphatics,” which 
are only ondinary sounds accompanied by, and regularly distorted 
by, the preasure-articulation in its last stage: a raising of the 
tongue which velarizes and alveolarizes the sound, and which gives 
the subjective feeling of “emphasis” The writer very nearly 
comes to this on p, 20. The central figure opposite p. 17 clearly 
ehows the mnscular tension attending | -. The lateral , 2 (p. 20, 
note 4) of Arab tradition I cannot imagine. If it is not a fiction, 
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it must be some peculiar development of the older pressure-articu- 
lation which Meinhof (loc. cit.) has shown to have existed in old 
Hebrew, The x-ray photographs used by Voz (loc. cit.) show that 
c (and probably >) are made by elevation of the larynx and 
constriction of the pharynx (swallowing motion), and not by “ the 
false vocal chords” (p. 27). This sound is regularly made when 
blowing upon the hands in cold weather, and may be so tanght 
(p.2%). 

On p, 12 the velarized [ is said to occur “ only (normally) in the 
name for “God’”; but on p. 19 it is correctly said to occur ir- 
quently “in words where | is influenced by neighboring velarized 
consonants.” I doubt that either 7 is anything but the natural 
lateral, related to one or the other of the farticulations. The 
unvoicing of f (p. 19) and r (p. 22) must not be carried so far as 
in French, nor the unvoicing of } ao far as in German, Turkish, ot 





True, the 4 must be pronounced without any “scrape” oF 
actual vibration of the uvula (p. 26), but so also its voiceless coun- 
terpart, ¢; for the reason that neither is far enough back for that. 
Both are velar, not uvular, 

The A has long been identified with the groan; and, if this ® 
right, it is made with the cartilage glottis, not with “a larger 
quantity of air than is necessary for voice only” (p. 29). | 

The chapters on the influence of consonants on vowels (Ch. vii) 
and upon each other (Ch. viii) are unique and valuable, 

Absence of traditional rules for aceenting classical Arabic, #& 
well as the modern practice of Coran reading, point to an ancient 
system in which quantity alone was important, at least in recita~ 
tion, and in which accent ( pitch and stress) were freely at the dis 
position of taste and emotion, as is the case to some extent in 

P. 21, line 4 from below: read are. 
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Kitah Khitat al-Sham. By Munawsman Kugn‘Azz. Damascus, 
1925, 3 Vols. Pp, 309, 317, 271. 


This is undoubtedly the most Ce eee eee by 
the Arabic prees of Syria in the course of last year. Tho author, 
who is the president of the Arab Academy i in ie i and an 
ei-minister of education in the post-war Syrian: government, spant 
twenty-five years, a5 he telle us in the introduction (vol, I: 10), 

allocting his material, and visited Europe three times (I: 6) ran- 
sacking ite manuscript collections and libraries. 
In the composition of his work, Mr, Kurd-‘Alj has consciously 











followed the example of al-Makrizi (died 1442 a. p.) im his Khifas, 


and tried to produce a history of that country where perhaps more 
history has been made than in any other country of equal size but 
which has remained until the present time without a written con- 
secutive history—Syris. What he turned out was more a olan: 
mea! compilation of historical data from varying, and sometimes 
contradictory, sources: thus making accessible to the Arabic read- 
ing public material which ia not always ready at hand, 

Volume T begins with a list of 695 authorities, ane hundred of 
which are European, from which the author drew his facta. ‘The 
list is neither alphabetically arranged nor eritically chosen, The 
fantastic Wakidi’s Fulth al-Sham (which is in reality a psendo- 
Wakidi) stands not far from the highly judicious Baladhurl’s 
Fufah al-Buldan, and the uncritical Sédillot’s Histoire générale 
des Arabes stands side by side with the scholarly contributions of 
Pére Lammens. Michaud’s antiquated works on the Crusades are 
listed before the scientific works of Berchom. For the manu- 
mental works of Wellhausen in German and Caetani in Italian, 
one would search in vain in this long List. 

The first volume takes up the racial origins of the people of 
Syria, the languages they spoke at different periods, the history of 
the country in pre-Islamic times, the Arab conquest, the Umayyad 
period, the Abbasid and the Fatimite rule, and the firet Crusade. 
In some cases the authorities are quoted verbatim without reference 
to volume and page (I: 63, 66, 95), and in others the sources are 
paraphrased (I: 65, 74, 75). Tt is clear from this volume that the 
hina of the author is all on the aide of the Arabs. Writing os he 
did in the ancient capital of the Umayyads while seething with 

a 
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revolutionary spirit against French rule, he triea at the end of 
certain chapters (I: $4, 86, 131) to preach nationalistic sermons. 
His enthugiasm for the Arah rule makes him paint the Roman 
period in Syria (I: 101-102) in darker colors than tho facts war- 
rant, and makes him plant the Tmayyad banner in Pekin ([: 161)! 

Volume IT begins with the Nuri Dynasty in Syria and ends with 
the beginning of the thirteenth century 4. =. It covers the cra- 
cading and Mamluk periods together with the first three centuries 
of the Ottoman rule, It is clear that the author has no Turkich 
sympathies. His knowledge of the Turkish sources serves him well 
in this period, On the controversial question of the transference 
of the caliphate from the last Abbasid claimant to the Ottoman 
Selim, or to his son Suleiman, he is, however, silent. 

In the third volume which deals with the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries, Mr. Kurd-‘Ali makes his real contribution. Here 
he is not only a chronicler, a compiler, but a historian, His mate- 
ria! is well digested and lucidly reproduced. His ability to handle 
Turkish sources, his relations with the governors of Damascus, the 
part he himeelf played during the war and in the Feisal régime 
all come to illuminate many important episodes, Here ha pre 
serves many of the oral traditions and local points of view (III: 
199, 149, 167, 177). Although in some places he ig not critical 
ae when he writes (ITI: 195), “It is said that President Wileo" 
had in mind giving the mandate over Syria to the Argentine Re 
public and over Palestine to Portugal,” yet the whole. this 
volume is well documented and supplied with the author's ow 
ideas and interpretations which undo obtedly represent the view- 
point of the moderate Muslim intelligentsia of Syria. 

‘Mr. Kurd-‘Ali promises three more volumes dealing especially 
with the social and civic life of the country, and we hope that they 
Will be supplied with complete indices, maps and illustration® 
which the first three volumes Inck. ‘The volumes will undoubtedly 
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The Exeentive Committee, by manimonus vote, has elected the following 
te corporate membership in the Society: 





Mr. CC Berg Prof, Arjuua Natha 

Prof. Charles 5. Braden Prof, Lemuel Sadoc 

Mr. Roger S. Greene Prof. Kokileswar Sastri 
Prof. Clarence H. Hamilton Prof. Allert J. Saunders 
Rey. Dr. John Hedley Hon, Khan Bahadur Chaudhri 
Prof. E. K. Higton Shahabuddin 

Prof. Mohammad Iqbal Prof. BE. K. (roswami Shastri 
Prof. LW. Johory fer, Dr, G. W. Thatcher 
Prof, Fida Ali Khan Mr. J..4. V. Turck 

Prof. M. Haimfdullah Khan Prof. A, C, Vidhyabbfigan 
Dr. Bimala Charan Law Rev. Dr. A. L. Wiley 

Rev. Dr. Yohan Masih Mr. FE. C. Worman 

Mr. B. O. Magumdar 

The President has appointed the following to serve a5 a Committee of 


Cooperation with the Editor of the Dictionary of Amoriran Biography: 
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Professors A. Y.- Williams Jackson, H. Preserved Smith, Frederick W. 
Williams, and the Co ‘eeponiing Secretary, who has kindly consented to 
act as secretary of the Committee. The Committee solicits information 
and suggestions on American Orientalists whose names should be included 
in the Dictionary. 


The Society regreta to announce the death of one of ite Directors, Pro 
fessor Pavt Haupt, of the Johns Hopkins University, whinh oeeurred on 
December 15, 1926, The President and Professor Frank R. Buaxn repre- 
tented the Society at the funeral on December 17, A full appreciation of 
the scientific work of the deceased will appear In the next number of the 
JOURNAL. 






AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Tho American Council of Learned Societies has been enabled, through 
an snoual subvention of $5,000 to offer in 192¢, 1927 and 10258 a limited 
number of amall grants to individual scholara to assist them in carrying 
on definite projects of research in the humanistie and social sciences 
(philosophy, philology and literature, linguistics, art ond archaeology, 
history, economics, political science, sociology, and related fields). 

Only modest moma con be awarded to applicants whose requests are 
approved, and the maximum amount of any single grant cannot exceed 
E00. 

The grants ore restricted to echolara who aro citizens of the United 
States or who are permanently domiciled or employed therein. 

Applications should be uddreseed to Professor Guy Stanton Ford, Chair- 
man, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. and should reach him 
hot later than Jantary 31. 





PS FOR GERMAN TINIVEER 


The American German Student Exchange, Inc., announces that a limited 
number of fellowships for study in Germany will be awarded to American 
etilents for the year 1927-24, 

For application blanks, and full information, address: Carl J. Friedrich. 
American German Student Exchange, Inc., Institute of International Edu- 
eation, 622 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Application blanks, properly filled out and accompanied by all required 
credentials, must be in the hands of the Exchange by February 16, 1027. 








YALE UNIVERSITY GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Sterling Fellowships for Hesearch in the Humanistic Studies and the 
Natura) Sciences, 
Applications for these Fellowships ahould be addressed to the Dean of 


Mlanke Whish wily tos Obtaiied from hia: ldpotienttnna ‘opus’ Ya scerittae 
by March 1. 


PROCEEDINGS 






PHIA, PA., 1926 


The annual sessions of the Society, forming its one hundred and 
thirty-eighth meeting, were held in Philadelphin at the University 
of Penneylvania and the Dropsie College, on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday of Easier Week, April 7, 8, 9, 1936. 


The following members were present at one or more sessions: 


Abbott 
Barton 
Rendor 

Ban jamin 
Benz 

Berry 

Erar 

Briggs, G. W. 
Brown, W. N. 
Ball 


Butin 
Chapman 


Epler 
Foerster 
Gehman 
Gellot 
Grant 


‘Grieve, Misa 


Haupt 

Hitti 

Hock 

Husik 

Hyde, W. W. 
Jastrow, Mrs. 
Johnson, Miss 
Jung, LL. 
Kant 

Koogh 
Kraeling, C. H. 


Erneling, E. . H. 


Miner 
Montgomery 
Morgenstern 
Newbold 
Newall 
Ogden, C.J. 
Opten, Mins 
Olmatead 
Parulskhar 
Reich 
Reesel) 
Sanders, F. K. 
Saunders, Aire. 
Schmidt 
Schoff 
Schwartz 
Seott, R. J. 
Skow 
Speiaer 
Taylor, W. E. 
Torrey 
Wetzel 
Zeitlin 

Tota] 60. 
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THE FIRST SESSION 

At 11.07 «. m. on Wednesday, at the University of Pennsylvania, 
the first session of the Society was called to order by President W. 
FE: Clark. The reading of the minutes of the meeting in New 
Haven in 1925 was dispensed with as they were already im print 
(JOvRNAL 45. 339-364); there were no corrections and they were 
approved. 

Professor Montgomery, as Chairman of the Committee on 
Arrangements, presented its report in the form ofa printed pro- 
gramme, The succeeding sessions were appointed for Wednesday 
afternoon at 2.80 p. m., Thursday morning at 9.30 a. 2m., Thursday 
afternoon at 2.30 p. m., Friday morning at 9.30 a.m. and Friday 
afternoon at 2 p.m. It was announced that the University of 
Pennsylvania invited the members to luncheon st Houston Hall 
on Wednesday at one o'clock; that the Dropsie College invited 
them to luncheon at the college on Thursday at the same hour; 
and that the annual subscription dinner would be at the Ritten- 
house Hotel on Thursday evening at half-past seven. 





Rerorr or roe Cornesroxpine Secnerary 


The Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Charles J. Ogden, presented 
the following report: 


The work of the Corresponding Secretary during the year now closing 
hes been mainly of a routine nature, concerning which no special report 
2 ermal It ia to be regretted that our relations with the learned socie- 

ties abroad have been altogether inactive lately, and it might he considered 
whether a Committee on Cooperation with Foreign Societies, such as we 
had some years ago, could not be reconstituted with advantage. This 
Society has been invite! to rend representatives to the Archaeological Con- 
grésa in Palestine and Syria, which ia about to aesemble in Beirat, and 
word has heen recelved from our members now in Palestine, Director 
Albright, Dean Bad’; Professora Dougharty and Fisher, and President 
Kyle, that thay will attend the Congress or acme portion of it as our 





The contact of this Soclety With the other humanistic societies in this 
country hua been closer, owing to the intermediation of the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies, for which Dr. Waldo G. Leland, until recently 
its Executive Secretary, hes been largely responsible. Your Corresponding 
Secretary attended the second annual conference of the Secretaries of the 
constituent societies held in connection with the meeting of the Council. 
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The principal toples diecussed were the endowment campaigna now being 
undertaken by several of the societies and the cooperation of the indi- 
vidual societies in the two chief projects sponsored hy the Council, namely 
the Survey of Humanistic Research in Amerien ond the Dictionary of 
American Biography. A fuller report on the activities of ihe Council will 
be made by our delegates later in this meeting. 

4A large portion of your Secretary's correspondence haa to do with the 
arrangements for the annual meeting, and he would take thia coension to 
mention the difficulty of framing an evenly tulanced program, ‘The experi- 
ence of the Inst seven yeors has shown that, desplie the furma) resolution 
pussed hy the Society in 1010, few members will remalu for three full 
days, and hence it becomes nececsary to overload the schedule of the first 
hwo aid in practice to abandon the sixth session. Neither of the proposed 
alternatives, however, the limitation of the number of papers or the division 
of the meeting into sections, has comtnended itself to the judgment of the 
Sockets, 

The corporate membership is now 543, 2 loss of 20 during the year. 
Thore were 45 members added by election, but 42 realigned or were dropped 
from the list, and 13 were removed from our number by death, an well as 
one honorary member, The names of thoee deceased aro as follows: 


Sir Riawkurmn~s Gorat, huanpaseas, lute professor of Oriental lan- 
guages in the Deccan College, Poonw, had been on honorary member of the 
Society since 1887. Long recognized as tho foremost native Sanskrit scholar 
of India, on both philological and historical lines, he will be especially 
rememberud in the West by hie work on “ Vaishnaviem, Saivism, and Minor 
Religious Systems,” in the Grundrise der indo-orischen Philotogis (1013), 
& theme in which his profound religiois insight as well as his Warning 
found expression. Died August 24, 1925, aged 88. 

Rev, Atnert T, Cuar, Ph. D., professor of Assyriology and Babylonian 
literature at Yalo University, has already been filtingly commemorated 
in ‘the pages of our JovuNAt, £0 that it would be superfluous even to ten- 
tion here his many contributions to scholarship. He was intimately oon- 
mected with the work of this Society aa Librarian for thirteen years (1911- 
1924), during eight of whieh (1915-1923) he was Treasurer as well. He 
held the office of President during the year 1924-1026 and waa a member 
af the Board of Directors at the time of his death. In every capacity he 
Bave to the Society not only his devoted labor bot also the stimulus of his 
energy and enthtisinam, the lose of which is indeed frremediable, Elected 
in 1007. Died September 14, 1025, aged 58. 

Cuamtzs F. Kuvr, Ph. D., since 1001 professor of Biblical literaturo at 
Yale University, was the author of numerous works on the Bible, especi- 
ally in tte historical aspect. He was a leading figure in highvr religious 
education, being the director of the National Council Schools of Religion 
and the editor of the Historica! Series for Bible Stulenta. Elected in 1590. 
Died Muy 2, 1925, aged 57. 
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Epwarp §, Mouse, Director of the Peabody Museum at Salem, Mass., 
since 1660, though primarily a scientist, was also a collertor and student 
of Japanese ceramics, and held the position of keeper of Japanese potiery 
at the Boston Art Museum. He had spent three years in Japan (1S7T- 
1380) as professor of zoology at the Imperial University of Tokyo, ani 
hall written several booke on life in Japan and China. Elected in 18p4. 
Died December 20, 1025, aged 87. . 


Rev. Jaco E. Weagex, of Abington, Mass., had been pastor successively 
of the New there and in Cambridge, as well as professor of sacred 
, in the New Church Theological Seminary at Cambridge until 
his retirement in 1922. Elected in 1804. Died November 9, 1025, aged 2. 


Rev, Ammamtaw Yowaswan, Ph.D, born in Persia of a priestly family 
of the Assyrian Church, was for many years connected with St. Bartholo- 
mows Parish, New York, and from 1594 nntil his death wae lecturer 
in Oriontal languages at Columbin University, A linguist of wide ottain- 
ments and « acholar of deep learning, he pssisted in the revision of the 
Bible in Syriac, and had compiled a Modern Syriac Dictionary, of whieh 
only the first instalment was published (1900). Ho was = regular at- 
tenant of our meetings and at the time of his death was President of the 
New York Oriental Club. Elected in 1594. Died November 9, 1025, 
aged 72 

Mr, Cranes Daxa Bunmaon, of Boston, lawyer and capitalist, was con- 
nected with Oriental studies through his interest in Omar Khayyam. He 
was a founder and sometime president of the Omar Khayyam Chib of 
Anierica, and had brought out many publications concerning the Persiati 
poet through the Rosemary Presa, which he estahliahed, Elected in 1909. 
Died January 6, 1626, aged 68. 


Rev, Ravrmansn Kontea, Pi.D., minister of Temple Heth-El, New 
York, from 1879 to 1003, and from that date to 1922 president of the 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, was one of the leading seholars of 
Eeformed Juduiam in America and the author of many works on Jewish 
theology. He was an editor of the Jewish Enoyclopedia, a member of the 
committer that prepared a new transintion of the Bible, and one of the 
committees on the editing of the “Jewish Classica" series, Elected in 
117. Died January 28, 1020, agwd 82. 


Her. Rosenr T. Remove had been for seven years a member of the 
faculty of St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Pa., and was at the time of 
his death professor of fundamental moral theology. Elocted in 1920, Died 
January 4, 1926, aged 38. 


Mra Jon= Kiva Van Revasetsre, of New York City, was the author 


of works on genealogy anil the social life of old New York, as well an o0 
the history of playing cards. Through ber interest in the latter subject 


she became a member of this Society in 1920. Died May 11, 1925. 
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Rev. Tomas Francis Camrex, Ph.D. for twelve years 4 missionary of 
the Presbyterian Church at Nan-su-chow in An-hwei province, China, on 
Columbia University. Before his untimely death he had just completed 
his doctoral thesis on “The Invention of Printing in China and ite Spread 
Westward.” Elected in 1923. Died August 6, 1925, aged 43- 

The Secretary has also to record the deaths of Miss Erne, Breas, of 
Chicago (elected in 1915), Miss Erum. E. Wurrnerx of Boston (elected in 
1921), and Mr. Hatamr A. Rixe of Palo Alto, Calif. (elocted in 1923). 


Upen motion the report of the Corresponding Secretary was 
accepted. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

Whereas, in the death of Albert Tobias Clay the American Oriental 
Scelety has been deprived of one who for many years was an active mem- 
her and a faithful offer; and 

Whereas, he was one who was recognired as exemplifying in high degree 
those qualities which are the pillara of the Soclety, the spirit of inde- 
pendent research; an carnest and wneellish desire to cooperate with his 
fellows in advancing the interests of the organization; and a warm and 
simple friendliness which waa potent in our common life; be it therefore 

Resolved: that the Soclety place on record Its profound sens: of the 
lows which it has austained in his untimely death, and te wish to cherish 
his memory and continue his interrupted work; and be it further 

Resolved: that these Resolutions be entered in the minutes of tho 
Society, and that a copy be sent to the family of tho deceased. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a letter from the Palestine 
Oriental Society transmitting resolutions passed following the 
death of Professor Clay. The Corresponding Secretary was Te- 
quested to. make suitable acknowledgment. 

Tribute was paid to decessed members: to Abraham Yohannan 
and Thomas Francis Carter by Dr. Ogden. 

It was voted to send greetings to Professor Lanman, a member 
of the Society for fifty years, and to Professor Theodor Noldeke, 
the oldest honorary member, who had recently celebrated his nine- 
tieth birthday. 





The Treasurer, Professor J. C. Archer, presented his report and 
that of the Auditing Committee: 
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RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FoR THE Yrau exninc Deomwnen 31, 1925. 
Anowal dims, 1985... 23.2... 5c.00e-seuc 2442.47 
a eee EO See 1,060.21 
Income from ‘Trustees of Nie Fund 

(for publication) ...ccc0e0c000e ee 3 i F- 
Publication Fund ......-..... ——" 108.07 
Dividend (Chicago, Rock Is. & Pacific By.) 120.00 
Interest: 

Yale University (interest on deposit) .. ).88 
Mortgage (Conn, Title Co.}............ 360.00 
UF. 8. Liberty Bons... .....-.0.cesee: 63.75 
Minneapolis Gen'l Eluetrie Co........-. 50.00 
Wirginin Ry, C0... ccecee----- eee eee 50.00 
Authors’ reprints, corrections... lee: 2c2:. $4.10 
Refund (book. reviews) ............-<c. 44 12.00 
— $7,241.0¢ 
SURMOREIOR oon concrete same Vee ene nyt . $2,320.38 
Repayment ta Edgerton of edvance for Pine 
ehatantra ... 2... | ae ee 500.00 
Blake's Tagalog Gratumas "hihaies for 
Print occa fis ac cab acevcaccsos 36 $27.00 
Blake's Tagalog Grammar, biadine <: 136.00 
Honoraria: pan ance osene ate bieidebebin sled 200,00 
Customs dune: 
Edgerton’s Panchatantra_........_..... 150.00 
Blake's Tagalog Grammmr...........-. 85.05 
Encyclopedia of Islam subyention (2 years) 100.00 
Book reviews (groge).....6.c0.ceeceeecs 84.75 
Contribution to Awertean Council of 
Learned Societies (2 years)............ 61.50 
Mailing the Journal... ....-.-........... 119.51 
Index to the Journal..................,.. 100,00 
Library: Biniling.......-........<...2.-- 100.10 
Back numbers of Yournal..... 44.00 
Coretaptiaditne Secretary's expieiie, oo .. 148.25 
‘Treseurer’s nasistant.. Sthes pee ec ee 100.00 
Postage and dlerioal......... aye 53.50 
Membership Committee's expenses,........ 75.13 
Balanee, Jan 1, i, Pa 2.156.50 * 
, S728 


* Includes sume received und wet aside for special publications in 1924 


and 1925, amounting to $161.10, 
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The following funds ore held by the Society: 


Charles W. Bradley Fund............-.. $3,000.00 
Alexander I, Cotheal Fund......---..-.-- 1,600.00 
William Dwight Whitney Fund. . -... 1,000.00 
Life Membership SE IRONS NUE 3,460.00 
Publication Fand,. ah ot ee eee wes 78.50 


The interest Sa ae eee 

The foregoing funda are represented in the assete of the Society held 
by Yale University for the Treasurer of the Society. These nesets were 
on Jan. 1, 1926, os follows: 


aR rc acserpecusan == peeeerra se $2,150.59 
Conn, Mortgage Co. mort... seceseae (0000.00 
Stock (Chicago, Rock Is. & Pacific Ry.) —20 shares. 
Bonde: U,.S. Liberty Loan... .......-.... 1,00%).00 
Virginia Ry. Co. aoecon ah sewerves 1,4W).00 


Minneapolis Gen'l Electrie Co.... 1,000.00 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


We herchy certify that we have examined the account of the Treasurer 
of the Society, and have found it correct, and that the foregoing statement 
fa in conformity therewith, We have compared the tries with the 
vouchers and the account book held for the Society by the Treasurer of 
Yale University, and have found all correct. 

Coastes C. Tomer, 
Awditorn, 





Upon motion the reports of the Treasurer and the Auditing 
Committee were accepted. 


Rerort oF THE Lipnaniin 


The Librarian, Professor Andrew Keogh, presented bis report 
and upon motion it was accepted ; 
LIST OF ACCESSIONS FOR THE YEAR 1925-26 
BR. Accademia def Lineel, Homa. Classe di scienze morale, storiche e fllolo- 
Riche, Rendiconti, serie fi, v. 1, fase. 1-4. 1925. 


American Oriental Society. Journal, 1840-1025. 68v. 
T TLE Payal 2 ee ¥. L oe 
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Bhojadeva. Samarangananasutradhere. v. 1. 1924. (Gaekwad’s Ori- 
ental series, no. XXV,) 

Casanowicz, IM. The dragon god (Dai-ja) in Idromo, Japan. 1955. 

Ceylon. Archaeological survey. Memoirs. vy. 1, 1924. 


Chamira Chakraberty, An interpretation of ancient Hindu medicine. 
1923, 

Coomaraswamy, A. EK. Bibliographice of Indian art. 1925. 

Daji, J. KE. Parsi education. [192-1,] 

Dr. A. 8, Bettelheim memorial foundation. VerdGifentlichumgen, 2. [1925.1 

Dorpat. Universitet. Acta et commentationss. B. Humaniora. V. 
1o24. 


Harvard university, Associated Harvard clubs. Reports of officers anc 
committees for presentation at the twonty-seventh annual meeting. 
1926, 

Hebrew university of Jerusalem. Institute of Jewish studies. Opening 
ekercises and prospectus. 5655, 

Hulizech, E., ed. Inseriptions of Asokn. 10265, (Corpus inscriptionum 
indicaram, ¥. 1.) 

lim ‘Abd al-Hakfim. History of the conquest of Egypt, North Africa and 

, Known as the Futih Misr. 1022. 

Indin. Gazetteers, Burma, B. volumes, Cenaus tables. Chin Hills, 
Karenni States, Northern Shan States. Pakokku Hill. [1925]. 4¥- 

Toilinn historical quarterly. v. 1, no: 1. March, 1025. [1025.] 

Java—Institut, Programma voor het congres. 1924. 

Jerusalem. University, Dept. of Jewish studies, Bulletin, no. 2% [1825.] 

Kashmir, Archaeological eurvey. Memoirs, no. 1-2. 1924. 

Kroeber, A. L. Handbook of the Indlans of California. 1925. (Smithee 
nian institution. Bureau of American Ethnology, Builetin TB.) 

Euka, M.N. Wit, humour, and fancy of Persia. 1623, 

Lambert, KH. Lexique hirogiyphique. 1925, 

Laufer, B. Ivory in Chinn. 1025, (Field museum of natural history. 
Chicago. Anthropology leaflet, 21.) 

Linschoten vereeniging. 17 jaarverslag, 1924. Lijet der nitgaven. New 
lijet der loden op 1 januari 1025, 

London institution, School of Oriental studies. Report of the governing 
body and statement of accounts for the year ending Slat July, 1925- 





Madras. Government oriantal manuseripts library. Descriptive catalogue 

Madras. Government oriental manuseripta library, Triennial catalogue 
of mannseripts collected during the triennium 1916-17 to 1918-19, by 
&. Kuppuswami Sastri. v. 3, pt. 2. Tamil, 1024, 

Mann, A. Marine diatoms of the Philippine Islands, 1025. 

Mark, J. Die Possessiveuffize in den uralischen Sprachen. 1. Hiullfte. 
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Mirmideh Tahgt, Rastakhts, Tr. trom Persian by Irach J. 8. Tarsporewal 


North Manchuria an tha Chints etre rally. 1924. 
tiheidkundige dienst in Nederlandsch-Indié, Publicaties. deel. I. 1925, 

Paris, Musée Quimet. Exposition de récentes découvertes et de récents 
travawk archéologiques en Afghanistan et en Chine, 1925. 

Favolini, P. E., tr. Aforyzmy indyjakie, 1925. 

Philippine Islanda, Department of public instruction. Burean of educa- 
tion, 25th annual report of the director of education, 1024. 10925, 

Pithawalla, M. Dally dips into the Avesta. 1024. 

Punjab, Board of economic inquiry. Rural section. 

1026, 

——— Questionnaire for economic inquiries. 10924. 

Rea, G. 8. The prentest civilizing force in EHastern Asia. 1924, 

Rocznik orjentalistyeany, wydaje Polakie towarzystwo orjentalistyezne, 
&. IT. (1918-24), 1025, 

Satndera, E.. ed. Lotuaes of the Mahayina. [1024.] 

Scthlesiechs Gesellachaft ffir vaterlindische Cultur, 92-90. Jahres-Bericht. 
1015-19, 

Schlesischy Jahrbiicher fiir Geistes- und Naturwissenschaften. Jahrgang 
I-TT(1-4). 1999-24. 

Scott, J. G. Burma. 1924. 

Societaa orlentalis fennics. Studia orientalia. I. Helsingforsiae, 1925. 

Srinagar. Sri Pratap Singh museum. Handbook of the archaewlogical 
and numismatic sections by Ham Chandra Kak, 1928. 

Stejneger, L. Chinese amphibians and reptiles in the U. 5. national mupe- 
um, 1925. 

Suchil Kumar De, Studies in the history of Sanskrit poetican, v, IT. 
1825, 

Swaminutha Ajyar, R. The Aryan a(flinities of Dravidian pronouns 
[i0247.] 

Vahid, A. A condensed dictionary, English-Turkish. 1024. 

Waddell, L. A. Indo-Sumerian sala deciphered. 1025. 

Whitebread, Charles. The Indian medica) exhibit of the division of medi- 
cine in the Tf. S. National museum. L925. 

Woo, J. Le prohlime constitutionnel chincis, 1925. (Bibliothique de 
l'Institut de droit eomparé de Lyon. tudes ef documents, t 11.) 

eitechrift fir die alttestamentHche Wissenschaft und die Kunde des nach- 
biblischen Judentums. Neue Folge, 2 Bd, 1925, Hit. 1/2. L025. 


The Librarian also stated that the catalogue of the Society's 
Library, which had been prepared by Professors Clay and Torrey 
and others with the assistance of members of the staff of the Yale 
University Library, was now ready for publication and that its 
Publication had been much desired by the late Professor Clay; 
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eas nes ot cae subjects in the catalogue was also 
nearly ready, the work having been done in the Yale Labrary; 
that Professors Torrey, Hopkins and Asakawa had helped with 
linguistic. difficulties; that the catalogue had been completed and 
the index made at the expense of the Yale Library which had 
alzo undertaken to read the proof of the work. He reminded the 
members present that the Society's Library had heen housed at 
Yale for seyenty years and was now to remain there indefinitely. 
He added that the space it was to be assigned in the new Stirling 
Memorial Library ot Yale waz three times as large as formerly, 
the new library building being the largest at any university in the 
world, and that the oriental books of the Yale Library were to be 
placed in space adjoming that occupied by the Library of the 
Society. 


Reporr or THE Enirors oF THE JOURNAL 


Professor Franklin Edgerton, the senior Editor of the Joumyat, 
presented the report of the Editors, and upon motion it was ac 
cepted : 

Since the Jast anaual report of the Editors, Volume 45 of the Jourasl 
has been completed by the jeeuance of Numbers 2-4, and Number | of Vol- 
ume 46 has been fesued, in March 1924, The sama excellent printers 
continue to serve ua faithfully and weil. 

Copy Is now on hand in sufficient quantity to fill more than Number 2 
of Volume 40. If the resources of the Society permitted, we could enlarge 
the JocuyaL berond its present limita of approximately 400 page? Pet 
year, and we could then print the contributions which come to ne with less 

Feaskum EporeTos, 
Editors. 








fine orementine Reeser et eee 
tive Committee, as printed in the Jovnnat (45, 337 and 46, 96); 
upon motion the actions of the Committees were ratified. 








ELECTION OF MEMBERS 
The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were duly 
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elected corporate members af the Society (the list includes six who 
were elected at a later session): 


Rev. Dr, Robert 0. Armstrong 
Mr, Frederick A. Baepler 


Rev. Frederick W. Johnson 





Rev, Dr, John J, Banninga 
Prof. Miner Searle Hates 
Rev. Dr. Charles D. Benjamin 
Rabbi Barnett R. Brickner 
Than Oswald E, Brown 
Kabhi Adolph Coblenz 

Prof, K, de Codrington 

Rev. Bernard Cunro 

Prof, John Pitt Deane 

Mr. Arthor A. Dembitz 
President Bayard Dodge 
Mrs. Agnes ©. L. Donohugh 
Mr. Joseph Durst 

Rev. Dr. William C. Emhardt 
Mr. Stuart A. Epler 


Rabbi Wm. HH. Fineshriber 
Rev, Dr. Fred Foerster 
Prof, Heory T. Fowler 
Rathi Leon Fram 

Dr. Ralph Goldsmith 

Miss Jane F. Goodloe 

Mr. Jacob Grape 

Prof, Prank H. Hallock 
Prof. Raymond §. Haupert 
Rev, Willis E. Hogg 


Mr. Louis L. Explan 
Mr. Charles F, Kelley 
Mr. Jolin P. Kellogg 
Rev. Robert 0, Kevin, Jr. 
Prof. Frank G. Lankard 
Mr. John F. Lewis 

Rev. Walter MeCres 
Prof, Alexander Mars 
Rav, Silvano Matulich 
Mr. Tororo W. Nakaral 
Prof. Abraham A. Neuman 
Mr. N, &. Parnulekhar 
Mr, Hemendra EK. Rakhit 
Rov. J. Merle Rife 

Prof. M, Rostovizelf 
Prof. George Rowley 
Rev, Keith ©. Seele 

Rev. Arthur FH. Siehens 
Dr. Solomon TL. Skosa 
Rev. Charles L. Taylor, Jr. 
Prof. Elbert D. Thomas 
Mr. Barach Weitzel 


Rabbi Louis Wolsey 
Dr. W. Worechin 





(Total: 58) 


Professor Alfred Hillobrandt of Breslau, Germany, was unani- 
mously elected to honorary membership. 


Eection of OFFICERS 


Professor G. S.Duncan, for the Committee on the Nomination 
of Officers for 1926, epee nominations for the several offices aa 
follows: 


President: Professor James A. Montaowzer, of spe 
Vice-Presidenta: President Juntan Monoensrzns, of Cit is 











Professor Maveice Bioomeranp, of Baltimore; and Pro- 
fessor Frankits Evorrron, of Philadelphia. 


Corresponding Secretary: Dr. Cuantes J. Oaven, of New York 
City 


Recording Secretary: Dr. Lamnow S. Bout, of New York City. 

Treasurer: Professor Jonw C. Ancien, of New Haven. 

Librarian: Professor Aspeew Kroon, of New Haven. 

Editors of the Journal: Professor Max L, Manconss, of Philadel- 
phia, and Dr. W. Norman Brows, of Baltimore. 

Directors, term expiring 1929: Professor Cuanues C. Torrer, of 
New Haven; the Rev. Dr. Justiy E. Asnorr, of Summit, 
N. J.: and Professor Groraz M. Bourse, of Columbus, 

Director to replace the late Professor Clay, term expiring 19°5: 

rofessor Raymoxwp P, Dovansery, of Baltimore. 


The officers thos nominated were duly elected. | 

At this point an address of welcome was delivered by Vice- 
Provost McClellan of the University of Pennsylvania. 

President Walter E. Clark then delivered an address an Some 
Misunderstandings about India. 

The session adjourned at 12.55 p. m. 





The second session was called to order at 2.40 o’clock on Wednes- 
day afternoon at the University of Pennsylvania; the reailing of 
papers was immediately begun. 

Professor Natmanm. Revo, of the Dropsle College: The Egyptias 


Divorce of Amenothes in the collection of the University Museum. Re- 
marke by Professora Haupt and Ember. 





Professor J. A. Monwtoommnr, of the University of Pennsylvania: Exhibi- 
tion of the first photographic eopy of the uncial Codex Venetus of the 
Greek Old Testament. 

This Codex is one of the few uncial codices of the Greek Old Testa- 

ment, including the booka from Job to IV Maccabees. ‘The firut part 
of the codex is now recognized in the Codex Baslliano-Vaticanus 4! 
Rome. The Venetus has never before been photographed, and so Bas 
not hitherto been used, aa it deserves to be, in the scientific textual 
apparatus of the Greek Bible. The text is eub-Origenian and is pro- 
vided with Origen's critical marke, The copy belongs te the Yarnall 
Library in the Philadelphia Divinity School, 
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Dr. E. A. Sretses, of the University of Pennsylvania: The place of the 
Tt has long been suspected that the Assyrians owed much of their 
culture to a non-Semitie source. Recent discoveries have thrown con- 
siderable light upon the role of the Hurzi in the civilization of the 
Near East. This people, or rather group of peoples, emergea now 
clearly out af the ethnic tangle of ancient Mesopotamia. The avail- 
able data on the history of the Hurri are also briefly surveyed. 


Professor Eowasp Citeza, of the University of Pennsylvania: The 
history of a Hurri family. Remarks by Professora Barton, Haupt and 
Clark. 

Flecent excavations in the district of Kerkuk, Mesopotamia, have 
brought to light records which enable oe to follow in detail the history 
of an ancient family for « period of four generations. No other group 
of mmeiform documents affords so many intimate glimpse: into the 
eoria) conditions of the Anclent Near East, Of great interest is alao 
the fact that the tableta belonged to a non-Semitic people with a 
distinct civilization of its own: 


Profesor W. Rowarme Newsown, of the University of Pennsylvania: 
Two Aramaic inscriptions from San Sebastiano, Rome. Remarks by Pro- 
fessor Montgomery. 


Professor Eummy Gaast, of Haverford College: (a) Ancient Occupation 
of Modern Sites: Ramallah and neighborhood. (b) An instance of the 
modern sacrifice of hair in Palestine. 

The writer lived at Ramallah, Palestine, for three years and last 
Spring waa there for ten weeks. The paper deals with excursions in 
the neighborhood and deepennd impressions of the evidences of early 
eccupation of several of these modern gites. The rock-cut tombs were 
probably made for the well-to-do and give some hint of the popula- 
tion in the day of their use. They date perhaps from the Persian to 
the Roman period. Pottery, too, which is plentiful, is am indieator- 
Rut the main stress of the paper is om the building stone from the 
New Testament Age, It is of the drafted-edge, bossed-centre type of 
block commonly called Herodian. The huge size of certain of the 
blocks at Ramallah, et-Tavibeh, Mukhmas, &e. would Indicate that 
they are nearly in their original home although now tsed in modern 
builitings. 


At et-Tayibeh, sometimes called ancient Ephraim, is « Latin ceme- 
tery jost south of the ruined ancient Church. Here there are two 
built-up, masonry tombs to the memory of the sons of a widow of the 
village. The boys died under peculiarly distresaful circumstances tm 
the period of the Great War. ‘The disconsolate mother, who wore ber 


heir in two long strands, cut them off in the abandon of hor gricf 


Professor Pamar K. Hrerz, of Princeton University: The local back- 
ground of the Drugs revolt in Syria. 





Dr. W. Noemax Brown, of the Johns Hopkins University: Change al 
Sex ae o Hindu story motif. Remarks by President Morgenstern, Dr. 
Chapman and Sr, Dembitz. 


Eabbi Dr. Leo Jona, of New York City: Rabbinis Sources of Beowull. 
Remarks by Dr. Chapman. 


Rev. Dr. E G. H. Kuagrimg, of Union Theological Seminary: Recent 
research on the problem of the Servant Poema in Dewtero-Iaaiah. Ee- 
marks by Professor Musk und Mr, Dembitz. 

The destruction of the ‘collective interpretation by Fischar. Sel- 
lin's theory of Mosee as the Servant. Mowinckel’s theory of tho 
author himeelf aa the Servant, The question of Babylonian influence. 
A new solution: Dentero-Issinh is the Servant, but the Servant 
Poems were written by one of his followers. 


Dr. Hexer & Gumaax, of Philadelphia: The Coptic text of the Book 
of Daniel. , 


This paper expresses in brief form the results of a comparison of 
the Coptle text (Sabidie and Bohsiric) with the Greek text of Swete 
and varinnts as published in Homes-Parsana. 


THE THIRD SESSION 
The third session was called to order at 9.65 o'clock on Thursday 
morning at the Dropsie College: the reading of papers was imme 
tiately begun. a 





Mr, Baxcon Werrzet, of Philadelphia: Some interesting palnts in tbe 


Date available: (a) Strabo'a statement (I, 1, 6) concerning the 
years; (b) the presence of un Asianic clement in this part of southers 
Spain, apparently akin to the Etruscans, whose coamie chronology his 
Babylonian affinities. The statement of Herodotua (1, 163) that King 
Arganthonius (ob. c. $40 B.C.) lived 120 years and ah ciac'the 
Tartessinns, which not improbably means that the Tettessian monarch 
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died at or near the end of a cycle of 120 yoara, Possible connection 
of the Spanish aera Cacsarwm, 38 B. C., and also of the Mundane Era 
of Alphonso of Castile (ff. 1250), «. e. (054 B. ©, with the foregoing 
date Binal we'd bot Lhow dlls: taresinua Gf Guin) ted Gano! tutes 
it from either of the known Intervals, our nearest approximation for 
the required epoch will rin: B.C. 668 (or 533) -- G00) . [20x years. 


tracts of the type ‘eeriptura interior and exterior.’ Remarks by Fro- 
fessor Ember. 


Profeasor N. Masrinovircy, of Columbia University: The Widgery end 
Baroody Collections In the Princeton University Library. Remarks by 
Professors Haupt and Montgomery. 

In 1025 Mr, Robert Garrett, of Baltimore, purchased two collections 
of Arabic, Persian, and Turkish manuscripts consisting of about 500 
Volumes and deposited them in the Library of Princeton University. 
These collections belonged formerly to Mr. Widgery, of Cambridge, 
England, and to Mr. Baroody, of Beirut, Syria. This paper gives a 
brief qutline of both collections. 


Professor Lakor C. Bauzer, of Trinity College: The Kashmirian Atharva 
Veda, Book Fourteen. 


Profewer Tueormmz J. Memx, of the University of Toronte: A new 
tise of the adverbial accusative in Hebrow. Remarks by President Mor- 
Remetern, Professors. Montgomery and Rent, Dr. Ogden and Mr, Detnbiiz. 
Strikingly characteristic of the Deuteronomlo style is the frequent 
Sing yepethelnend-ernresarny Maneater om Mer pot Investigation ebows 
ibwitcbedl plvevbially G6 \4lbh ‘asain’ elation Whew’ sha tos haa eae 
lated into English by the participial clause when the subject is the 
fame os the main clause, and by the nominative absolute clause when 
the enbject is differmnt. In Hebrew they correspond exactly to the 
infinitive absolnte clause. A good example fs found In Joshua 11, 
where the infin, absol. of verse 11 appears as = finite verb in verse 12. 


Professor Pact, Havrr, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) The 

in Zech. xi; (b) 8 for # in Semitic stems containing « labial; 
(¢) Restoration of line 127 of the Flood-tablet (d) Assyr. Mju, * mystery," 
Remarks by Professor Kent. 

(n) ‘The two shepherds, whom the Maceabean author of Zech. xi ts 
directed to perscnate, are Onis and Aleimms (MF 122, n. 16). The 
theese shepherds who were removed (Zech. 11, 8) are the founder of 
the Hasmonean dynasty, Simon, and two of his sona (1 Mac. 16, 18). 
Zech, 11, 8 is a misplaced gloss to gé-atd ‘ol-tidr duggdrd in Zech. 
12, 10 (AJP 45, 534) which explains the definite article. Zech. xi 




















— = 


Read Zech. 11, 8*: yaj-fakMdd dt-2cldst hd-ro'im bé-kérd (2 K 6, 23) 

(b) Semitic stems containing a Inbial often exhibit « for & We 
the same phenomenon in Egyptian. (/. Ass. s¢bd, seventh, admnw, 
eighth; Bbueruru, to bring good news; kebdsu, to tread; aime 
(= daheme; ef. Syr. hdmd, dusky, olive-colored, and Lat. niger for 
dark green) > edndu, malachita—= Heb. idhem; Ase. nismatu = Heb. 
nfiimd, which may mean desire, just as the synonym of adidmd (WF 
220i); néga has this meaning; also Syr. edygd, breath, meana desire. 
Heh, ehibim, surroundings, neighborhood = Ass. Hbbu, belt; Aram. 
istindr = Heb, Aidtammér, Cf also Ass, nadpentu<‘sopénu and 
Arab, hdsama = hddamea., 


(ce) NE 139, 127 shoukd be read; fabbd Jopiddune idaggd puordti. 
thelr lips were compressed, all (lit. the assemblages, groupa of the 
goda) were wretched. For Jobbd (from the stem of #idbw, belt) = 
variant has kotmd, were closed. The stem of idaqgd corresponds to 
Arab, ddgija, to be miserable, unhuppy > ddqyah, misery, misfortune = 
Ass. dagdtu which does not mean fear {IW 685"). In Ethiopie we 
have Aqdj, vexation, plur. dgdj4f. Combination with Heb. Atgé’, to 
sink, dors mot commend {teelf, Pueréti ia fem. plur. (with yocalic 
sseimilation; seo BA 1, 133, L 11; JBL 36, 88%; 37, 210"; AJSL 3. 
60=; ZDMG G4, 604, 1, 14) of puerw = Heb. ‘hérp which had originally 
the meaning of Heb. deip (ef. Pur. n. 146; AkF 464; JHUC Ml, 4%, 
Feb, 7). 

(d) We must read NE 59, 6 not ona Ut Ot-napidtin, to the strength 
of U. (which has been supposed to be the prototype of the Homeric 
lepdy péros "AXcipdow; eee AJP 46, 200) but ana lif, to the mystery “fT 
mysterious place, i ¢. Elysium (JHUC 286, 46) beyond the mouth at 
are based on yarna of Tartessian sailors (Language 1, 174). Fot 
fu ef, GB, 351", L 4 In 28 18, 5 we must read: lf (GR™ 
$015, bb) Mf lomnd‘r, guard (¢eivacts, sercate, istimird) the boy. 
Arab. Id{fa==edtern, For Aas. lifu, hostage, cf. Arab. andja, to sur 
reuler, and mand? (JHDC 320, 51, Ap. 3). 


Professor Waures E. Cragx, of the University of Chisago: Alberuni's 


Professor Cuantzs C. Tozner, of Yale University: A Specimen of Old 
Aramaic Vere. Remarks by Professors Haupt and Newbold. 


tead-‘’n fnwtead of ‘agen, Dropaie College: In Psalm 40: 
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At this point an address of welcome was delivered by President 
The session adjourned at 12.42 p. m. 


The fourth session was called to order al 2.42 o clock on ‘Thure- 
day afternoon at the Dropsie College; the reading of papers was 


Professor A. T. OLasrean, of the University of Illinois: The Oriental 
Museum of the University of [llinoia. 

Althongh small, this museum possesses some valuable collortions. 
The moat important includes nearly m bundred seal cylinders and 
seals, mostly Babylonian, but with examples from Asia Minor and 
the Urnmia region. Every date from the earliest to the poet-Christian 
ia represented. Seventeen hundred tablets, largely from Drehem, 
Jokha, and Senkereh, date from Dungi to Daria L Other objects 
include a small alabaster Gudea, inscriptions of Gudea, Thi Sin, Neba- 
chadnemar. Two curious Hittite objects are of unknown use. Egyp- 
tian pottery, weights, palettes, statuettes, a stucco painting from 
Amarna, come through the Egypt Exploration Society. The beat 
Egyptian pieces are a beautiful head in diorite und a latge bronze 
representing a Ptolemaic queen as a godidess. 


Rev, Dr. Josros E. Ammorr, of Summit, N. J.: The Vyankateaha Stotra, 
or Prayor of Devadisa. Remarke by Professors Clark and Edgerton. 

The Yale University Library contains four Marathi manuseripte. 
Among them is the Vyankatesha stotra by Devadies. The manuscript 
has the appearance of being about 200 years old This prayer is In 
the orci meter and consiste of 100 verses. Devadiaa was a Maratha 
Saint scewhere in the 17th century. Tho Vyankatesha stotra is « 
popular poem and is said to be frequently committed to memory. The 
following are a few samples of its verses- “0 My Lord, Thou who 
hast the form of light, give me the inspiration to compose thie beck, 
eo that the hearer may enjoy it.” “Does a mother refuse comfort to 
& son though guilty of a thousand faultst So be marciful to me, O 
Gorinda, Thou my Mother and my Father,” “ | am a sinner in truth, 
but Thou art the Saviour of the sinner.” “Give me this blessing, 
that I may be kind to others.” 


Profesor Goopor A. Banton, of the University of Pennsylvania: Light 
on the origin and early history of Nin-IB (Nin-orta, Nin-urash). Remarks 
ly President Morgenstern and Professor Kent. 

of Ur, Late syllabaries identify this deity with many others, « num: 





ber of which appear to be agricultural, as ¢.g. ¢co-lum-ma, “ the 
date deity.” Evidence is presented in the paper to show that in the 
time of the Ur dynasty this deity was an agricultural goddess, the 
sonsert of Nuzku (Nuskn), the fire god, and that probably originally 
Nuzku was a sun-god and Nin-IB an earth-goddes 


Rev. Gzoven W. Bawes, of Drew Theological Seminary; The Date af 
Gorakhuath. Remarks by Professor Edgertou and Dr. Alsbott. 


Prealdent Juans Morcensrezs, of the Hebrew Union College: The 
Passover-Muzzoth Festival in the Biblical period. Remarics by Dr. Ogden- 
Scholars have generally recogniced that the Biblical Passover Fos- 
tival developed out of s combination of two Festivals, originally inde- 
pendent of each other, the Passover Festival rooted in the primitive 
pastoral fife, belisfs and practices of the early nomadic Israelites, 
and the Mazzoth Festival indigenous to the agricultural life and ruli- 
gious belief and practice of the pre-laraelite Cannanite inhabitants of 
Palestine. Tho original Passover Festival wae celebrated in connec: 
tion with the appearance of the new moon. The original Maztoth 
Festival waa celebrated at the time of the spring equinox. Uiti- 
mately, these two unrelated Festivala were combined. When did thie 
combination take place? And under what conditions and for whut 
purposest What was the subsequent history of the Festival after 
this combination during the Biblical period? 


Professor Faanxiin Eparatos, of the University of ‘Pennsylvania: 
The Hour of Death, ite importance for man's future state, in Indic and 

Western religions. Remarks by Dr. Abbott and Professor Barret. 
- A preliminary report of a etudy on the importante, in determining 
- man's fate in a future life, of (1) the time of death, (2) the place, 
; and (3) the etete of mind of the dying man (often conceived os estal- 
lished by repetition of a divine name or sacred formula). Strikingly 
sitilar views on all three aubjecta are found in Hindu and -westerD 
fm (Christian or Jewish) beliefa; traces of like ideas eeem alao to cocur 
in Zoroastrianism and in Chinese religions. The suthor of thie papet 
is trying to trace the history of these idese and to understand thelr 


At this point the following resolution was offered and unani- 
mously adopted : 


The American Oriental Society desires to express to Professor 

Franklin Edgerton ite appreciation of hic labors as Editor of it# 
Journal, to which task be has for more than seven years devoted # 

i} much energy and so great an amount of scholarly ability and acumen, 
: piue Sostribating to the advance of oriental scholarship in the United 
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Professor R, Himay, of Colgate University: Messianic Predie- 


Dating of Messiunie predictions. Mewlanle predictions rolatively 
unimportant, Not found in the majority of the prophets. Some 
opposition to the idea, When found, ordinarily overshadowed hy the 

theocratin feature. Moat Messianic predictions dynastic. Special con- 
gideration of Is. 9; 1-6, Textual question in this passage. Ideal 
element in Ts. 11; 1-5, Summary of cancluaiona. 


Miss L. C, G. Gamve, of Staten Island, N. ¥.: Stamping-seals of the 
Valuhnavites. 


Rev, Cant BH. Keaxureo, of the Lutheran Theologica] Seminary, Philu- 
delphia: The (iiss of Solomon und the Proto-gnostic hymus of the Mani- 
choan and Mandean Liturgies. Remarks by Profeseor Schmidt, 

The paper is to continue the line of inquiry indicated by Renmdel 
Harris in his most recent edition of the Odes of Soloman, but to tall 
attention to parallels in thought and language between the Odes and 
two collections of Hymns, Manichean and Mandean, not previously 
considered. ‘These parallels merit consideration because the Mandean 
sect, with which Mani too wna connected, seems to have originated in 
northern Palestine, ie In the general sphere whence the Odes come. 
The Manieana harbor traditions connecting them with the firet cen- 
tury A. D., and both Mandeana and Manicheans are more closely in 
but points to the existence of a Proto-Gnostic sphere of thought, the 
anceptance and re-creation of which would be of importance in ex- 
plaining a number of the religious phanomens of the Orient in early 


Mr. N. B, Panuurxman, of Columbia University: The Athelstie School 
of Indian Philosophy- 





In the history of thought atheiam ia as old as thelsm or any other 


form of theology. In India athelem is mentioned from very early 
In Inter times atheiam was recognized as a ayatem of philosophy. As 
theology in India ja only ® minor issue, the odium of atheism did not 
fall ap much on those who denied god aa on thore who denied infer 
temology and ethics. This wae the backbone of their athelem or 
Nastika-mata. It is remarkable thet the minority of atheleta in Indian 


The session adjourned at 5.05 p.m. 
On Wednesday evening the members of the Society were most 
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hospitably entertained by Mr. John Frederick Lewis, President 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, and Mrs. Lewis at 
their residence, where Mr. Lewis showed them his collection of 
Oriental miniatures, 





The fifth session was called to order at 9.30 o'clock on Friday 
morning at the University of Pennsylvania. 

It was reported that the Directors had decided to mect Tuesday, 
Wetinesday and ‘Thureday of Easter Week, April 19, 20 and 21, 
1927, in Cincinnati, at the invitation of the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege, the sessions to be # joint mecting with the Middle West 
Branch of the Society. 


AMENDMENT TO By-Laws 
On motion the following resolution was unanimonsly adopted: 


Resolved, that the following be substituted for the present By-Law V1, 
to take effect on Jan, 1, 1927. 


annual aseesement of five dollars; but shall be exempted from obligation 
te make this payment (a) in case he or she shall have made at any oot 
Hime a donation of ane hundred dollara during the first decade of mem 
bership, or (b) of seventy-five dollara during the second decade, or (¢) 
ef fifty dollars during the third deeade, or {d) of twenty-five dollars dur 
ing the fourth deeade, or (¢) when he or ahe shall have completed forty 
years of membership, or (f) on application, if he or she, hoving been ® 
member for twenty yeara and having attained the age of seventy, shell 
have retired from the nctive exercise of the teaching profession or of tht 


Rerort oN THE AweEnicax Covxcr, or LEARNED SOCrETIES 
Professor Montgomery maile the following report for the dele- 


gates of the Society to the last annual meeting of the Council and 
on motion it was accepted. 


The Annual Meeting of the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties was held in the Columbia University Club, New York, January 
£3, 1926, with an all-day session. This Society was sgn 2 
its two delegates Professors Gottheil and Montego: 
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Ogden attended, by invitation, as Secretary of one of the Constitu- 
ent Organizations, he having also attended « meeting of the Secre- 
taries of all theses Organizations called by the Council for the 
day before. 

The subjects discussed in this meeting indicate the current in- 
mittees on the following subjects: 

Corpus Vacorum, Dictionary of Mediaeval Latin, Dictionary of Late 
Rritish Medineva] Latin, Mediveval Latin Studies, Distribution of Amer- 
ican Learned Publications (i.e. among the impoveriabed institutions and 
scholars of Europe), Catalogue of Foreign MSS. in American Libraries. 
Report was made on the Dictionary of American Biography (to be pub- 
lished under Mr. Ochs’sa subventian), on the Survey of Research (eee be- 
low), and, aw ‘projecta already presented,’ the Edition of Guido delle 
Colonns and the Corpus of Monuments of Classical Antiquity. 

‘New Proposala" to the Council were: 

Index to Vols. 140 of Modern Language Notes, Research in Teaching in 
English, Research in the history of the Calendar and in the history of 
early Greek Philosophy and Selence, Organization of Research in social 
and intellectual relationa between Europe and America. 


Relations with the Union Académique Internationale (between 
which and American scholarship this Council is the link) were 
discussed. Proposals from abroad were considered for an Ency- 
clopaedia of International Law and for Study of Indonesian Ous- 
tomary Law. Relations with the American Committee on Intel- 
lectual Cooperation were considered, and notice was taken of the 
coming International Congress of Philosophers at Cambridge, 
Masa, 

It was announced that Professor F. A. Ogg (Wisconsin), Secre- 
tary of the Political Science Association, has consented to accept 
the Directorship of the Survey of Research to be made next year 
by the Council under the subvention from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. 

A fund of $5000 per annum for three years in sid of Research 
has heen given by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, the 
Committeo in charge of ita distribution consisting of Professors 
Ford (Minnesota), Gay (Harvard), Greenlaw (Johns Hopkins), 
Laing (Chieago), Woodbridge (Columbia). 
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Since this meeting # circular letter has been sent by Director 
Ogg to all members of the Constituent Org ions containing 
Questionnaire inquiring: into their apecial lines of research, past, 
present and future. 

Under date of March 31, the Committee on Aid of Research haz 
announced the subventions that have been awarded for research, 
the sum in no case exceeding $300. Of the 21 subventions granted 
7 are in English History and Literature, 6 in. American History 
end Politics, 5 in Mediaeval Studies, 2 in French Literature, 1 in 

It will thus be observed that, to all appearances, not one Ori- 
ental interest has been broached ta the Council or considered by it. 

The Corresponding Secretary stated that he had received from 
Professor Allen Johnson, editor of the Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy, the suggestion that those interested should send to the 
offices of the Dictionary, 602 Hill Building, Washington, D. 0., the 
names of orjentalists no longer living. 

On motion it was voted: that the Corresponding Secretary +2! 
instructed to apply to the American Council of Learned Societia 
for a subvention of $250. to Procure the reprinting of Professot 
Haupt’s edition of the Babylonian text of the Gilgamesh Epic, 
this work being now out of print and the publishers declining 0 
reprint without a subvention of the above amount. 

Professor Montgomery reported on the American School at 
Jerusalem. 

Professor Barton reported on the American School ut plage 

The Corresponding Secretary reported for the Committee on the 
Library of Semitic Inseriptions that the Library would be a sana: 
Tial to Professor Clay as well as to Dr. Nies and that the first 
works to appear would be Professor Barton’s Sumerian and Akka- 
dian Royal Inscriptions end Biscae Mercer's El-Amarna Letters. 

The Corresponding Secretar; summarized: the reports made to 
the Director by their committees o on Oceasionsl Publications and 
Increase of M 

The President appointed as 4 Committee on the Nomination of 
rar ca ai al Professors Fullerton, Sturtevant and 

As Auditors he appointed Professors Grice and Latourette. 

As a Committee on Arrangements for the meeting in Cincit- 
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niti in 1927, he appointed: President Morgenstern, Professor Lau- 


Alfred M, Cohen. 


The following resolution waa adopted : 

The American Oriental Society desires to exprosa its grateful appre- 
ciation of the hospitality so cordially extended to it by the University of 
Pennsylvania; to record ite gratitude to President Adler and the Board 
of Governors of the Dropsic College, where some of ite seslone were held; 
to acknowledge lia Indebtedness to Professor Montgomery, Mra Jaatrow, 
Mr. Scheff and President Adler, who constituted the Local Committee on 
Arrangements, for the admirable manner in which the meeting was ar- 
ranged and the needs of the Society wore met; to render warm thanks to 
Mr, John Frederick Lewis, President of the Pennsylvania Academy ol 
the Pine Arta, amd Mra, Lowls for the délightful reception given to the 
Society and the opportunity afforded to examine the oriental art troasores 
in their house; and to recognize the many courtesies received from ineti- 
tutions and citizens of Philadelphia at the meeting held in that eity in the 
year of the Seaqui-Centennial Exposition. 

The reading of papers was then begun. 

Professor Aarow Exmen, of the Johna Hopkins University: (a) The 
change of J to before a Inbial in Egyptian; (b) Egypto-Semitic names 
for parts of the body, Remarka by President Morgenstern, Professors 
Kent, Haupt and Hitti and Dr, Bull. 

(n) Eg. spt, lip < -spt— Arab. fofat, Heb. eifd, As. daptu; Eg. 
am, plants, grasa, herba<i*dm —Ass. dame, plant, medicament, 
mnwords from Aramaic); Eg. sm, inhale, smell <*em (partial 
assimilation of the e+ to the preceding dental, cf. Somall eum, poison < 
Arab. ¢amm, ond Hausa euna, nome < Arab, tem and Heb, dim)= 
left side < *imhi = Heb, sémél (the | in here a secondary addition}, 
Arab, ja’m, Syria, orig. north, left; Eg. evr, drink < *ebr < “sbr 
<< “br << “drb = Arab. Mriba. 
(b) In spite of the early separation of Egyptian from the other 














in Egyptian in the phonetio values of hierogiyphic signs, & g- ‘i 
eye = Arab. ‘ain, Heb. ‘ajin; d@ and jd, hand Heb, and Arab. fod; 
only in'm secondary meaning, ¢. g. 72, South, Upper Egypt = Heb. rd, 
Arab, ra’s, Aas. réiu. A great many are found in Egyptian in their 
original ipnificatio 1, & g- gh’, finger = Heb. ‘ack, Arab. "agbat ; 
ne, tongue (Copt Ioa)—=Heb. ledin, Arab. linin: Eg. Ang, hip-bone 
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(Copt. alog)=Ass. hinod, Heb. hdldpdjim, Arab. pogry shg, leg = 
dq, Arab, og; ote. 

ecaunaie SeLcetw DiNotte Tien Vial University: On 

Vedic dhénd, “prayer,” ‘song.’ Read by Professor Edgerton in the ab 

sence of the author. 

On the evidence of the paseage aenendrasya (patnd), dhend brhas 
patch (patnt), for which see Concordance, dhend is the embodiment of 
Brhaspati’s soorrdotiem, to match éeng, the symbol of India's tw 
perium, The word, here, can mean nothing but ' prayer.’ The vexed 
dual dhéne, which seems to overturn every proposed interpretation, |e 
elliptic (dvandva ekagesa), meaning ‘ prayer and Libation.” The par 
sages in which theese two are associated are too numerous to count: 
dhend figures very frequently in such combinations; see especially 
RV. 1. 141. 1, diéndd . ... saardtoh, ‘prayer with oblations,” in rela- 
tion to RV. 9, 34. 6, girak ... easriteh. The Inet word ia & com- 


Professor Natuanm Reon, of the Dropsie College; The Egyptian 
agreements for thr sale of landed property. 


Tifa ein ieaegelatar as Mux, at Shee rarminy (Gee The bear: 





Many scholars maintain that the echeme of weal following woe la 
not found in pre-exilic prophecy, and hence would delete all the 
hopeful or promising passiges as spurions. But in Deut. $2 we have 
very definitely the scheme of weal following woe, and the poem is 
clearty o unit and unquestionably pre-exilic. 


Professor J. A. Mowroomenr, of the University of Pennsylvania: The 
meaning of the much-tortured verb réged in Daniel 6, vv. 7. 12. 16 (Ear 
lish Bible, vv. @. 11. 16). Remarks by President Morgenstern and Pro- 
fresor Eent. 
This verb, translated dubiously by the Eng. VSS with ‘assembled’ 
or ‘came tumultuously,’ haw been a crux since early dayx. The Gr- 
VSS eonveniently mitted one of the cases, the Syrinc, Vulgate and 
BSaadia (In bis Arable translation) translated the verb differently in 
the three instances. Comparing: the uae of the vert tna ai 1; BS: 
15, ete., and the we of it in Pesh to Acts 5: 2 (AV ‘being privy * 
it"), it appears to mean ‘to bave common conseioumess,’ and 5 
implies common action as in a conspiracy. 


Professor Gmonar A, Banvon, of the University of Pennsyivania: (4) 
On binding-twine and bitumen in Ancient Babylonian; (b) On the vocal 
ization of the ideogram AES-ABY-MA; (¢) Identification of the sign No- 
672 of Barton's Babylonian Writing. Remarks by Professor Chiera. 
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(a) In AJSL, Vols. XXVIL SXVIL, XXX, the writer published 
translations of three Babylonian ledger accounts of reeda and wood, 
ing. The paper translates two other tablets, published more recently, 
which throw additional light on the use of reeds for binding-twine and 
for sty, and on the commercial uses of bitumen, and other articles of 

(b) Although during the period of the last dynasty of Ur the above 
ideogram for the city of Ur is regularly written #ES-ABe with or 
without MA, the syllabary gives the ideogram as BES-UNU™ (CT, 
Xi, 49, 30). ‘This writing is aleo found in texte os old as the Lares 
dynasty (cf. Poebel, UMBS, V, no, 2, col. 1 & 2; a0, 34, col. iil, & xix), 
The writing BES-ABY was therefore obtained by omitting the three 
double wedires from the midst of UNU. The pronunciation doubtless 
waa not changed, The MA la clearly a phonetic complement, UNU, 
then, became UN, and afterward UM. SES has also the valao DRU 
(S*, V, 12). Doubtless, therefore, the ideogram was read URU-UMM- 
MA. Thus the ideogram wns o phonetic «pelling of the name of the 
eity of Ur. ‘These {ncts give us a new phonetic value of AD, vis; UM, 

(ce) The sign wee tentatively taken oe the representation of a gate 
and identified with no. 154. It ia now seen to be o representation of 
an image and identified with no, 315, ALAN, 


Profesaor Pra EK. Hrrrt, of Princeton University: The Damascus Ma. 
of al-Rughdadi’s of-Fark Soyn al-Firak. Remarks by Professor Mont- 
This unique manuseript kept in the Dihiriyyab Library, Damascus, 
and recently published by the reader of thie paper, is an abridged 
copy of al-Baghdidi's al-Ferk bayn al-Firak, It is in the hand- 
writing of ‘Abd-ar-Rasik ar-Ras‘ini (whose blegraphy is sketched 
by aeSuytti in Tadakdt ol-Mufoasirin) and bears the date 47/1240. 
The author, al-Bagh@adi, died 429/103T ond his work ontedutes the 
well-inown works of ihn-Hamm (d. 4536/1063) and Shahrasiani (d. 
548/115%. The manuseript is more accurate and better preserved than 
the more Iengthy Berlin Ma. published in Cairo, 1910. It in the oldest 
and moat authoritative scurce document we have on Muslim sects. 


The following papers were read by title: 
Professor Pact Pectior, of the Collage de France and Columbia Dni- 
versity: Tha discoveries of Colonel Koalov in Upper Mongolia. 


‘Professor Wititam Rosesxav, of the Johns Hopkins University: Judah 
ibn | as travalator. 

Fimlah ibn Tibbon (1120-1100) should be known beyond the circle 
of students of Rabbizical literature. Apart from bis aequainting and 
keeping medieval and later Jews informed along the line of religio- 
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philosophical thought, by means of his translations from the origina! 
‘Arabic into Hebrew, ttm ‘Tibbon may be said to have created, through 
Arabic linguistic infinence, a now lexicography and syntax for the 
ined in the light of Arable terms and idiomatic expressions. 






Profescor JoLtas Osemmaten, of the Jewish Institute of Religion: Form 
and contents of Ezekiel xiv. 

The formal structure of this chapter Is dealt with im terms of the 
metrical and strophical anulysis of Evekisiian verse. On the basis 
of wach analysis, thie paper will re-examine the following problems: 
(mn) the religious-historica! connection between the teachings of the 
two literary unities contained in Ez. xiv. viz b-H and 12-23; (b) 
the formal disproportion and substantial inadequacy of vv. 12-23; (c) 
the alleged contradiction between the postulates of Ex. xivb and Ex 


Rey. Dr. Josava Broce, of the New York Public Library: The scope 
and contents of the Jewish Division of the New York Public Library- 


Professor E. Wasuscun Horxrxs, of Yale University: Mysticism in 

Dr, Davip I, Maces, of the Johns Hopkins University School. of Med!- 
cine: An experimental biophysical appreciation of (a) Deuteronomy 
=xriiL 14 and (b) Pealma exri. 0. 


Experimental work on different forms of light has shown the im- 
portance of certain radiations in the domain of plant physiology “* 


thy one hand, and in animal toxicology on the other hand: This work 
has an obvious bearing on the phenomena alluded to in. the above 
passages. 


Dr. Isaazi. Eros, of the Baltimore Hebrew College: Some Glosees oD 
the Hebrew Bible. 


“Rev. Corman W. Jonpam, of the Johns Hopkins University: (#) T™ 
Hero of Ephraim; (b) The name Israel. 

(a) Zoek. 10, 7 chould not be translated And they of Ephraim ehall 
be Tike a mighty man, tut, according to Haupt: fhey will be lke te 
hero of Ephraim, i.e Jucob (Gen. 82, 29; Hoa 12: 4. 5; of, JBL 3 
296). The atory ot Jacob's wrestling with a god is Ephraimitie (se 
Ekinner’s Genesis 4044). The original meaning of Jacob may be 

(b) ‘The original meaning of the name Jerse! may be not God ruler, 
but God flashes, i. ©. sends forth fiashes of lightning; of, Arab. sariit 
=loma’s (JBL 36, 141; 37, 222). The original meaning of Jehu! 
may be Peller — He who fells with his thunderbolts, Both Jerse! and 
Jacob were originally Iernclitish deities. 
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Mr. Lewis Catvnr Moon, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) A 
Chinese parallel to Arab. mac@'sh and bejdg, ‘whitenews’ = leprosy; (b) 
A German parallel to Is, 63, 1-4. 

(a) Haupt has shown (JA08 43, 163, ¢) that Heb. gord's, leprosy, 
whith was also used for frambesia, corresponds to Arab. napd‘ah, 
whiteness; of. Ex. 4, 6; Num. 1%, 10; 2 K. 5, 27 and the line whiter 
thon «white ie the leper in the Chinese poem quoted in A Quatrain of 
Ling Toi Fu's (Donn Byrne, Changeling and otter Stories, 1023, p. 
$55). Also Arab, Baidg, whiteness, ia used for leprosy. The Ethiopic 
equivalent of Hob. gard‘? is gerné‘t, eruption, ecxanthema, | 

(b) A parallel to the Maccabean poom in Ia. 63, 1-6, translated by 
Haupt in JHUC 163, 49, fe Ernst Morite Arndt’s song on the Rattle 
of Leipaie (1813): Wo kommat du Aer in dem roten Kieid | Gnd 
firbet das Gras ouf dem griaen Plan! | Ich komme her ous dem. Min- 
tersirei!, | Joh komme her von der Bhrenbahn. 


Mr, Famentce A. Harries, of the Jolbos Hopkins University: (a) Asayr. 
bdlu, ‘cattle,’ and Bélu, ‘weapon’; (b) The etymology of Aseyr. ckému. 
(a) Asayr. balu, cattle, cannot be combined with Heb. jépdl (KRAT* 
hf. GE 700 L 1) or with the stom bald to awallow (KAT* 499) 
or with Heb. Mir (GB™ 109; of. Hommel, Sdugetiore 143). Acoard- 
ing to Haopt, it is derived from the stem of bélu, lord (Arab. 5a°T, 
hushand, owner; Eth, bal, rich, possessor)... The primary cunnotation 
of bila (== bu'lu) ia possession; of. Heb, mignd, Arab, mdi; Gr, ergros, 
Lat. pecus anil peounia, Eng. fee = Ger. Vieh (AJSL 3, 110). Aasyr. 
blu, weapon, Ia not derived from the stem of bélu, lord (HW 164"; 
AL? 158", L. 4) but is, acoording to Haupt, — bahlu < bahdlu, o trans 
position of Arab. lihaba < Ih > Uéhata, Idhaja, lihimae (> Heb. 
milhomd, battle)— gétila, also sillaha und sil4} (not = Heb. salp), 
(b) Assyr. ekému cannot be combined with Heb, sayém (KAT* 
336) or with modern Arab. Adkam; it corresponds to Arab. md‘eqa == 
jdrofa; cf. our swallow up and Jacob, Altarabisches Beduinenlechen 6, 
&. 4, AMd‘oga ia a transposition of ‘éeuga. For ekkimu, violent (HW 
57") of. Arah. ydgama and dggema. 


Mr. Sinser IL. Earensos, of the Johns Hopkins University: (=) Restora- 
tion of Zech. 9, 16.17, (b) The alloged Hebrew verb bafdl, we 
(a) According to Haupt, Zech. 9, 16. 17 should be restored ma fol- 
Nhe Roijém hoh-Ad mitntedsim bahhdrim u-fiidlé] ké'abed wary, 
at that time youths and moidens will rally around the banner (of. 
Ps. 60, 6 in FV 280, 2. 16) lite stones of a dicdem. This iy & gloss 
on v. 18. The genuine portions of vr. 16. 17 shoul be read: oe 
hair dm [ahpd RokGhém | ké-cdn i-ém ‘alagmass || maf-fapdh wmaj- 
jopjdh | dagdn p2-Hrad ténd}éb. We eannot translate: Denn day Korn 
tach! Jiaglinge | Und der Most Jungfrauen sprossen (AT*). 
(b) ‘We must reed Zech. 11, 8, according to Hanpt: bahéla for 





bchdld, We have mébubhalt for mébéhalt in Prov. 20, 21 (cf. 1S, 11) 


Heb, tehél, to be uneasy, disquicted, la a privative (cf, NBSS 101) of 
Gyr. béhil, to be quiet. Modern Arab, Békil, to be stupid (ct- inbdhal, 
ddladu, buhldl and Heb. naddl, nébald)—dalih, prop, quiet, secure, 
over-confident <i tf > ddlbola, incite, excite; bdliga = fahdijare ; 
hdlage and tdlhaga (<< sablaha) = dera‘a. The emendations ga'dld 
or bu'sld for Bahéld are gratuitous Ba'ditt in Jer, 3, 14; 31, 3 
< de'l, lord, husband (JBL 34, 46, |. 3; contrast SATA®: Jer. 31, 42). 
There is no connection with Arab. bd‘ala ‘cldjhi=dbd or bagals 
(= Adjjana). 


Professor Witttam Rosexav, of the Johns Hopkins University: The 
meaning of Talmudic hayaiah. 


For the Biblical ribh and the Milnic malalogeth (rendered in Berip- 
tires either ‘division; cf. Jos,11: 23. or ‘possession,’ ef. Riek. 45: =) 
we find in the Talmud Aayoiah (from the stem haiak—Arabic Kanye Dy 
usually tranalated ‘dispute.’ The plural Aaysioth occurs in the 
phrase hoyaioth Rebs ustmucl (Berah 20. a), ‘Gseputes between 
Rabh and Samnel,’ and in the phrase hoyoioth d’Abais p'Rabhe 
(Succa 23, a), ‘disputes between Abaje and Raha.” Levy, Jastrow, 
Ben Jehudoh in their dictionaries, Bacher in his Lxegetical Termine 
ology, and Strack in his Ipireduction fo fhe Talmud tranalate 
Aayoioth as ‘disenasions’ Considering that the verb Aaya meat” 
both ‘to be’ and ‘to fall" and that the construction haya .. + 5 
signifies ‘to fall against,’ as aguinst an obstacle or difficulty, hayaiah 
moans ‘difficulty, und hayaioth should be rendered ‘diffionities’ i 
both the above passages. 


Professot Jumas Onrewans, of the Jewish Institute of Religion 
Verba with «-preformative in West Semitic. 


Professor Aanow Exrmn, of the Johns Hopkins University: Some Be 
mitic, Egyptian and Hamitie Etymologies. | 


Heb. dig and Arab. digo, desire, yearn, love, Is connected with Arab 
diqa, bind, fasten.—Eg. Faby, a designation for the agricultural pop® 
lution of the lowlands of Syria and Palestine = Arab. faldp, folla® 
< Aram. pélah, plough, cultivate the ground.—Eg. dbs, entrest, i= 
plore Heb, sldah and Arab, gébabe, slaughter, sacrifice —Eg- agh 
kind of tree = Heb, diqmé, sycamore—Eg. B7bit, eave ani ah}, door 
connected with Heb. b4 and Arab. 64's, enter; of. Eth. bo’at, caver 
Redanye fe, hundred==Eg. #1, hundred—Ey. prh, be dismayed = 
Arab. fdeo's.—Hausa rene, puree, educate = Ey. ron, raise ,educate-—~ 
Eg. Arit, kind of brend = Arab. Jorddat, coarsely ground wheet = 
Heb, gered; cf. Hausa gwrosc, brend.—Heb. padd and Arab. fedd, 
redeem, liberate, connected with Eg. fdy, tear out, pall out; ef. 2a" 
fda, pall ont. 
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Professor Fraxk FR. Boake, of the Johns. Hopkins University: (a) The. 
importance of the phrase in Innguagy study; (bh) Differencvs between 
spoken ‘Tagalog and the statements of the Spanish grammarians; (co) Con- 
necting vowel -@ after Syriac verbal forme in -n. 

(a) The unit of speech is the sentence in the sense that man always 
speaks in sentences, complete or elliptical, but it would be better to 
apply the term unit of speech to the amaller parta which make up 
most speech utterances. These amaller parts or unite are sometimes 
single words, but usually they consist of a word and one or more 
modifiers, ie, a phrase, It is well known that the knowledge of the 
most important words of a language alone does not constitute mastery 
of the tongne, The student must know how to put them together, to 
form phrases and sentences. This syntax purperte to teach, and thie 
it fuile to do with the maximum efficiency because of ita neglect of 
the atudy of the phrase as euch. Without a thorongh knowledge of 
all the various kinds of phrases employed by a language a real com- 
mand of the language ia impossible. 

(b) These differences concern epelling, accent, form, and myntag, 
and may be duo to any of the following reasona: a) misprints, b) 
misinformation given by natives, c) misunderstanding of native atate- 
manta, d) real differences between older and luter language. While 
it is often not possible to determine the cause of w discrepancy, an 
attempt hos been made to show which differences belong to (d). 

(ce) "The chief forma that take thie vowel before » pronominal suffix 
are: perfect. 1 pl. gefaln, 2 pl. getaltén, getaleén, 3 pl. gefalin, 
gefalén; imperfect. 2 ag. ftigfelin, 3 pl. nigfelén, migfeldn. This 4 
originates in 1 pl. originally gefalnd, or perhaps both here and In 2 pl. 
fom., originally qefaltend (cf. Ethiopic qetelkend-hd), and is extended 
by analogy. 

Professor A. V. WruutaMe Jackson, of Columbia University; On Turfan 
Pahlavi miyandogtdédiA (Fragm. M, 17), aa designating o Manichaoan cere- 
tmonial offering. 





The Society adjourned at 12.30 o’clock to meet in Cincinnati 
during Easter Week, 192%. 





PROCEEDINGS 
or Tan | 
oF THE 
American Driental Society 
AT ITS TENTH ANNUAL MEETING AT 
cHicagd, TLuTNoTs, 1926 





In conjunction with the Chicago Society of Biblical Resear ' 
number of whose members are aleo membera of the American Ori- 
ental Society, the Branch met in the Virginia Piasky af MeCor- 
mick Theological Seminary Friday and Saturday, March 19 and <0. 





The following members of our Society were present: 


Buttenwieser Lockenbill Emith, J. MP. 
Clark Lybyer Voigt 
Denyes Olmatead Waterman 
Eizlen Price, I M. Wicker, Miss 
Fuller Robinson, G. TL. Wilson 
Kelly Schaeffer 
There were in attendance also the following candidate fot 
Codrington, K.deB. Hogg, W. E. Seole, K. C. 
Deane, J, P. Lankard, F. G. Siebens, A, R. 


FIRST SESSION 
The meeting was called to order at 2.20 o’clock Friday afternoon 
by the president, Professor J. M. Powis Smith. As a nominating 
committee the chair sppointed Professors Olmstead and Allen snd 
esident Hiselen, There followed the reading of papers, 
Rev, Wiis E. Hooo, of Centreville, Michigan: The Foundation of the 
Second Temple. 
Sources: I Esdras, Josephus, and OT. Besi account is in Exra 4, 
1-4, 3; Haggal; Exra 5, 2-15, the last two probably from the same hand. 
There {s no date for founding und no statement necessarily meaning ® 
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new foundation was ever Inid) Work done in Hag. 1, 14; 2, 0 die 
proves claim of date na time in 2, 16. Work recorded in Hag. is too 
large for 20 days’ activity. We must fal} back ow iaterrapted work 
of Ezr. 3, Si. This work pot on new foundation, but on that of 
Solomon's temple. Barly, Ear. 5, 2 not “began,” but “took spon 
themeelves.” First real erection probably waa in closing yeare of 
Cumbynes. 


Mr. Jounx A. Wi.s0n, of the Wniversity of Chicago: New Texts of the 
Battie of Kadesh. Hemarka by Professor Olmetead. 


Two new texta of the Battle of Kadesh between Romees IT and tho 
Hittites have provoked a reexamination of this important contest 
The new texts make the following contributions to the account of the. 
battle: o) the garrison town of Ramses-Meriamon is in “the Valley 
of the Cedar,” which is conceivably the Egyptian name for the Buii'a; 
b} the Hittites, before the battle, lay “northeast rather than “north 
west” of Kadesh; c) Shabtun le only one ifer from the Egyptian 
eamp antl therefore cannot be Ribleh. The latter point cuts down the 
time of Ramee stand from three hours to one hour, 


‘Professor Eowrx E. Voror, of Garrett Biblical Institute: The Jehovah 
Speeches in Job, 

The second speeches of Jahweb and of Job have crested a problem 
for most modern scholars In that they aro inferior to tho first speeches 
and {ail to ailrance the argument. The now suggestion therefore is 
made that, just ne in the Pentateuch and in other portions of OT one 
finds frequent occasions when vaoriant accounts or readings are pre 
served, ao the second dialog of Jnahweh and of Job may have been 
the conclicion to the poem in ome recension, while the first set of 
spesches was the conclusion in another, and the editors in compiling. 
the book preserved both. This second set of speeches may represent 


Professor Moaxs Borrenwieass, of Hebrew Union College: The Text- 
Tranamission: of Job; Common Archetype of the Greek and Hebrew Ver- 


Professor A. T. OracsTsan, of the University of Illinois: Land Tenure 
in the Ancient Orient, Remarkw by Professore Luckenbiil, Schasifer and 
Voigt. 


Profesor D. D. Locxexutts, of the University of Chicago: Sumerian 
and Akkadian Views of the Hereafter. 


At six o'clock the members of the society were guests af McCor- 
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mick Theological Seminary at an informal dinner in the Seminary 


At geven o'clock the Branch met in the McCormick Chapel with 
s number of visitors present. 

President Jaws G. K. McCuvee of the McCormick Theological 
Seminary delivered an address of weloome. Profescor Smith. re- 
sponded and the reading of papers was resumed. 


Professor J. M. Powrs Surrs, of the University of Chicago: Archar- 
ology and the Old Testament [Presidential address). | 
| A summary of the resulte of archaeology bearing on the OT field 
within the lust quarter century, A diseassion of the material dis- 
coveries and of the deductions based on these discoveries. 


Dr, Bexrnoin Lavres, of the Field Museum of Natural History: 5- 

lacted Examples of Chinese Pictorial Art from the Imperial Museum at 

A discussion of the selected examples, Wlwetrated wih colored lan- 

tern slides. A description of the culture and lifo of the people during 

the Sung period and the principal characteristics of Chinese palnting: 

expecially the landscape, from the Ta‘ng to the Sung, Yian, and Ming 
periods. 


Professor T. Grosen Atzmy, of the University of Chicago: Sunskine 
and Shadow along the Nile [illustrated with lantern slides). 
Bimilarities between ancient and modern Egypt, age-long tendenci®, 
ate often dwelt on. But Egypt, ancient or modern, ia likewise a 
of contrasts: physical stmshine and shadow; fertile valley, framed by 
deserts; massive pyramids, achieved by ancient statecraft and techni: 
eal ckill, half ruined by the later builders of Cairo; ancient precision 
in comstruction, modern inaccuracy; sanitation lagging bebind the 
prospect #ugyested by the world's earliest drainage; over-population, 
bringing both arduons toil and idleness; luxury for the rich; filth for 
the lowly; enamel and donkey still rivaling train and auto; modere 
longings inepirable by past glories, 


Professor K. pe B. Commmveron, of the University of Cincinnati: Indian 
Archaeology [illustrated with lantern slides]. 


Tndia presenta some splendid examples of ancient art and arehi- 
ductions of the Middle Ages. 
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The third session was called to order in the Virginia Library 
Saturday morning at 9.22 o'clock. The reading of papers wae 
resumed, 


the Theory of Law on the Problem of Deuteronomy. 

The difficultics in the Deuteronomic problem lead one te sock light 
from sources hitherto not fully utilized. Such light is to be found 
there is anally a process of elimination of the less desirable and a 
retention of the most useful customary laws. New law is seldom 
inaugurated by the codiflera. The origin of the individial laws that 
aré retained necessarily varies widely as to time and jocality, and 
the origin of a single law ix not a safe criterion as to the origin of 
the code in which. it is found. 


Professor Jomy P, Deane, of Beloit College: The Sayings of the Fathers, 
the Sayings of Jeans, and the Sayings of Jamee. 

Pirke Aboth, the Logia, and the Epistle af James are made the- 
basis of a compariaon of the Judaism of NT times, the teaching of 
Jesus, und early Christian teaching. The three documents have much 
in common, not only in form and subject matter, but also in spirit. 
The difference in the teaching of Jewus emerges in freshness, & 
reality, an enthusiasm that ia the expression of o fullnees of religious 
etperience and an immediate grasp of moral truth, 


Professor A. H. Fomarae, of Western Theological Seminary: St. Patrick 
in Fact and in Fiction. 
Professor Lemor Warenman, of the University of Michigan: Method in 
Smith, Sellers and Allen. 

The purpose of this paper is to state and endeavor to spply * scien: 
tifie method of procedure in attacking the problem of the Tetra- 
grammaton, Sach « method calla for m Hsting, dating, and interre- 
Inting of all historic and traditional forms and vocalizations of the 
name, So far an this cannot be done accurately the problem is still 
insoluble. The phonetics of the Tetragrammaton cannot be solved by 
meana of the late traditions and analogies of the Hebrew lunguage, 
but only by applying the earliest phonetics dl ble. The applics- 
tion of these criteria appears to call for an original pronunciation 
Fohwoh. 


Professor Iza M. Paton, of the University of Chleago: (a) The Ships 
of the Gods. (b) Confirmation of Nabopolaassar's Campaign against Har- 
(a) The gods of each country reflect the customs and beliefs of its 
leading people, The gods of Egypt travelled by boats; especially ts 
this true of Re the ennged and all bis retinue, In Babylonia, Sin the 
moongod was the hesvenly sailor, while Ea the god of the sea was the 
chief authority on all that pertained to ships and shipping im the 
legends and myths of that country. 
ib) A letter of Nebuchadrezanr confirms the word of the Chronicle 
of Nabopolassar regarding the campaign against Harrau jn O10 & 
and likewise names the ally of the king (of Akkad) as the Medes, in 
the Chronicle Umman-Manda, thus identifying the two mimes Ba one 





Professor Atuenr H. Lvwrex, of the University ef IlHnole: Present 
: Edueationnl Conditions in the Near East. Remarks by Professors Robin- 
son and Deane. 


systems of education, whatever may be true aa regards their quality 

or the enlightenment of their pupils. At present the American Board 

i carrying as much work as possible, almost entirely with Turkish 
the sume linse na before the war. In all lands there is a marked 
increase in the interest of the people in education, During « rapid 
trip in the Levant last summer I visited ag many American institu- 
tions as possible, including the American University at Cairo, thet 
at Beirut, the American College at Tehoran, Robert College and the 
College for Women at Constantinople, and the Sofia American Schools, 
are held in high honor by the people whom they serve. 





4 who have made history.” Biographical material in reduced to & 
amples of the vuriety of the calle in Scripture. No Jess varied are 
the reactions of the several prophets to the call of service. 
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The following papers were presented by title. 
Dr. a. R. Nrew, of Northwestern Univorsity; Japanese, Ainu, Tarasco, 
and Turkish Declension Suffires: a Comparison. 


Professor Guoncn L. Romsor, of McCormick Theologien! Seminary: 
Meseiunic Implications in Isaiah 03, 1-4. 


The report of the secretary-treasurer was accepted. 

On the recommendation of the nominating committee the fol- 
lowing officers were unanimously elected for the coming year: 

President: Dr. Beernorp Lauren, Fielil Museum of Natural 

Vice-President: Professor Fxevantox T. Keniry, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Other members of the Executive Committee: Professors J. M 
Powis Surrn, University of Chicago, and Moses Burren wibsma, 

It was yoted to extend the thanks of the Branch to McCormick 
Theological Seminary for its hospitality in providing & place of 
weeting, two meals, and other conveniences for the members of the 





society, 
After Inncheon at the McCormick Seminary Commons the meet- 


LIST OF MEMBERS 


The tnmmbéee placed after the address iniicates the yusr of election 


Prof, Tazonon NOwoexre, Ettlingerstr. 63, Karlernhe, Germany. 1874. 

Prof. Eovaep Sacuav, University of Berlin, Germany. ( Wormaerstr. 12,'.) 
1567. 

Prof, Ioxazio Guim, University of Rome, Italy. (Vis Botteghe Quseure £4.) 
1893. 

Prof. Aucmmatn H. Sarce, University of Oxford, Engiand. 1593. | 

Prof. Rictazp vy. Ganse, University of Tubingen, Germany. (Waldhiuser 
air. 14.) 1902. nae 

Prof, Anoty Enwax, University of Berlin, Germany. (Peter Lennéstt. a8, 
Berlin-Dahlem.) 1003. . 

Prof. Kas. F. Gurpxex, University of Marburg, Germany. 1905, . 
Sir Grosor A. Guresson, K.0.LE., Rathfarnham, Camberley, Surrey; 
England. Corporate Member, 1599; Honorury, 19065, | 
Prof. Envann Merres, University of Berlin, Germany. (Siomm 

Grosa-Lichterfelde-Weat.) 1008. | 
Eurix Sexaut, Membre de I'lustitut de France, 18 Rue Frangois I, Paris, 
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